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reporting 

that  lays  bare 


the  facts 


Walter  Trohan 

Chief,  Washington  news  bureau 


Arthur  Sears  Henning 
Correspondent  emeritus 


When  Congress  debates  legislation  openly,  Composed  of  experienced  reporters  who 

the  people  need  to  be  informed  of  the  ore  men  of  character  and  ability,  this  staff 

arguments  advanced  by  partisans  and  works  in  the  knowledge  that  no  ties  with 

antagonists — and  usually  are.  No  less  ur-  politics,  finance  or  society  hamper  the 

gent  is  the  need  of  the  people  to  be  in-  Tribune’s  freedom  to  print  the  facts, 

formed  of  the  less  publicly  onnt  need  A  reporter  does  a  consistently  better 

regulations  and  measures  set  up  by  govern-  job  when  he  pursues  the  news  with  con- 

ment  departments  and  bureaus  under  fidence  that  his  efforts  to  deliver  for  read- 

brood  grants  of  power.  ers  are  backed  to  the  limit  by  his  editor. 

To  deliver  the  more  searching  coverage  Readers  ore  aware  of  this  fact.  That  is 

of  Washington  news  demanded  by  read-  one  of  the  reasons  which  the  Chicago  Trib- 

ers  today,  the  Chicago  Tribune  maintains  une,  every  day  of  the  week,  sells  hundreds 

in  the  nation’s  capital  the  largest  news  of  thousands  more  copies  than  other  Chi¬ 
gathering  staff  of  any  Chicago  newspaper.  cogo  newspapers  sell. 


Chicago  Tribune 

WORLD'S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 


PUBLISHERS! 


April  average  net  paid  total  cireulation:  Daily,  Over  950,000Sunday,  Over  1,600,000 


your  pagot  the  extra  appeal  with  readers  that  pays  off  with  advertisers.  Find  out  today  if  the  Chicago  Tribune's  coverage  of  Washington  news  is  available  in  your  territory  thru  Iho  specializedf  undisplicated  wire 
"port  of  Chicogo  Tribune  Press  Service.  Write,  wire  or  phone  Kay  Mason,  manager,  for  quotation  of  coif  of  fho  comphite  CTPS  leased  wire  report,  220  East  42nd  Street,  New  YorkU,  and  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  II. 
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solid  blocks  of  Baltimore 


That’s  the  solid-block  story  of  the  Baltimore  Sun- 
papers — and  it’s  some  story!  In  addition  to  these  4,000 
solid  blocks,  there  are  thousands  more  where  the  Sun- 
paper  carrier  serves  all  but  one  or  two  homes. 


That  kind  of  Home  Delivery  Service  gives  you  some 
idea  of  the  intensity  of  the  Sunpaper  coverage  of  Balti¬ 
more.  It  indicates  how  saturated  this  rich  market  is 
with  the  Sunpapers. 

If  you  want  your  advertising  mes- 
age  read  by  families  of  Baltimore,  in 
their  homes,  place  it  in  the  Sunpapers 
— morning,  evening,  and  Sunday. 


EvtrythiRC  in  Baltimore  Revolves  Aronnd  The 


Daily  Circulation  364,779;  Sunday  307,979 
(A.n.C.  Publishers  Statement  Mar.  31,  1949) 


national  Revre$entative$.  Cresmer  A  Woodward.' Inc..  New  York.  San  Francisco  Si  has  Angeles  e  Osborn  Scolaro.  Meeker  St  Scott.  Chicago  St  Detroit 
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Metropolitan  Group 


WHERE  50,000,000  READERS  (*)  GATHER  EVERY  SUNDAY,  EVERY  SEASON,  EVERY  YEAR. 


ATLAN'TA  Join  iml 
BALTIMORE  Sini 
BOSTON  r,h,be 

anil  or  Hernltl 
BUFFALO  Coo  / iVc-LV/o  ess 
CHARLOTTE  Oh^ene,- 
CEilCACiO  Triliiiife 
anil  or  lines 


CI.VriN.VATI  Enquirer 
CLEVELAND  Phiin  Dealer 
COLUMBUS  Disiwteh 
DALLAS  .V<  M  U 
DF;S  MOINES  Heqister 
DETROIT  Sews 
and  or  Free  Press 
FRESNO  Bee 


INDIANAPOLIS  Star 
LONG  BEACH  Press-Teleqram 
LOS  ANGELES  Times 
MILWAUKEE  Jaurnnl 
MINNEAPOLIS  Tribune 
NEW  ORLEANS  Times-Picaiiuiie- 
Sew  Orleans  States 
NEW  YORK  Seivs 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


DETROIT 


220  East  12tid  Stii-i-t  ML'i’iay  Hill  T-."iJi)i) 


Tiibuni'  Tower  —  WHitehall  4-2230 


New  Center  Bldtt.  —  TRinity  2-2000 
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A  «, 500, 000.  ORDER! 


If  you  w  ant  to  sell  poods  in  volume  —  you’ve  got  to 
appeal  to  people  in  volume. 

Obviou.«ly,  that  means  you’ve  got  to  reach  them  through 
some  medium  that  brings  them  together  in  tremendous 
num.bei's. 

And  no  medium  —  in  Time  or  Space  —  will  do  that  job 
for  you  so  .surely,  so  consistently  and  so  economically  as 
the  Sunday  Comics  Sections  of  Metropolitan  Group. 

The  fact-S  are  easy  to  grasp. 

With  one  order  and  one  piece  of  copy,  you  can  reach 
50,000,000  readers  in  19,000,000  families,  coast  to  coast. 

It’s  an  audience  that  knows  no  bounds  of  age,  sex,  in¬ 
come,  geography,  politics  or  social  position.  It’s  an  n.s- 
siou'd  audience  every  Sunday,  every  season,  every  year. 

Famed  for  its  emotional  response,  it’s  an  audience  that 
can  be  coinitcd  u]wn  to  REACT  to  sales  appeals. 

It’s  an  audience  that’s  big  enough  to  provide  the  back¬ 
bone  of  demand  for  any  product  —  old  or  new  —  whose 
sponsor  is  bold  enough  to  cultivate  it  in  a  bir/  way. 

Markets  Lse,  it’s  an  audience  that  parallels  retail  sales 
potential,  market  by  market,  more  closely  than  any 
other  medium  —  peaking  in  congested  areas  where  the 
trade  can  be  covered  sw'iftly,  persuasively,  economically. 

A  majority  of  this  audience  lives  and  buys  in  the 
nation’s  138  metropolitan  trading  areas  where  64%  of 
all  I'etail  dollars  are  spent. 


In  three  of  these  areas  —  for  example.  New  York, 
Chicago  and  Los  Angeles  —  Metro  reaches  700,000  out 
of  every  million  families.  That’s  11%  more  families 
than  you’ll  reach  in  these  areas  through  the  six  biggest 
magazines  combined! 

In  the  forty-six  areas  yielding  half  the  nation’s  retail 
sales,  Metro  reaches  85%  more  families  than  the  three 
biggest  weeklies  combined — and  97%  more  than  the 
three  biggest  women’s  books  combined. 

Years  of  continuing  readership  studies  show  that  two 
to  three  times  as  many  people  will  see  your  campaign 
and  four  to  six  times  as  many  people  will  read  your 
messages  —  per  $  invested  —  as  will  read  similar  mes¬ 
sages  in  leading  magazines. 

No  medium  for  the  vendor  of  ohjets  d’art,  the  Sunday 
colored  Comics  Section  is,  nevertheless,  made-to-order 
for  the  sponsor  whose  rapid  turn-over  product  and 
package  can  be  shown  in  primary  colors — the  simple 
scllinff  colors  skillfully  reproduced  by  modern,  high¬ 
speed  newspaper  presses. 

You  can  buy  this  color  in  full  page  size  —  roughly 
three  times  larger  than  magazine  pages  —  every  other 
week  of  the  year  in  47  of  the  nation’s  largest  and 
strongest  newspapers.  And  the  cost  will  be  less  than 
eight  cents  per  family  for  the  entire  year’s  campaign! 

If  you  want  to  sell  more  goods  to  more  people  in  more 
places  to  lower  selling  costs,  here  is  the  biggest  adver¬ 
tising  and  selling  opportunity  of  our  time. 

Ask  the  nearest  Metro  office  for  more  facts  and  figures. 


0^  Su^uut^ 


.A.N  .ASSURED  NATION  AL  AUDIE.NCE  FOR  N.ATION.AL  ADVERTISERS.  (*)  All  ages,  all  incomes,  both  sexes. 


NEW  YORK  Heiaiy  Tribune 
OAKL.AND  Tribune 
O.M.Air.A  World- Herald 
PHIL.ADELPHIA  Inquirer 
PHOENIX  Arizona  Republic 
PITT.SBURGH  Prenn 
PORTL.AND  Orei/on  Journal 
PROVIDENCE  Journal 


ROCHESTER  Democrat  A-  Chronicle 

SACRA.MENTO  Bee  ISat.i 

S.ALT  L.AKE  Tribune 

SAN  ANTONIO  Express 

S.AN  DIFJGO  Union 

SAN  FRANCISCO  Chronicle 

SEATTLE  Times 

S  P R I NGF I E LD  Republicu  n 


SPOK.ANE  Spokes  man- Re  rieiv 
ST.  LOUIS  Globe-Democrat 
and  or  Post-Dispatch 
ST.  P.AUL  Pioneer  Press 
SYR.ACUSE  Post-Standard 
T.ACOMA  Seu-s  Tribune 
WASHINGTON  Star 
and  or  Post 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

155  Montgomery  St.  —  GArfieUI  l-T‘.>4*) 


LOS  ANGELES 


418  South  Kill  St.  —  Mlchiaaii  O'lTS 
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the 

3  leaders 


magazine 
advertising  linage 
for 

5  months 
this  year* 

Right  now,  with  sales  just  a  little 

tougher  to  make,  is  a  good  time 

to  re-examine  your  magazine  advertising 

schedules.  And  a  fine  time  to 

find  out  what  The  New  York  Times  Magazine 

and  its  1,150,000  circulation  all  over 

the  country  can  do  for  you. 

Just  call  LAckawanna  4-1000  ...  or 

The  New  York  Times  office  in  Chicago,  Boston, 

Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco, 

London,  or  Paris. 


*Printera’  Ink  compilation 
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FOUNDED  IN  1884 


Funds  for  News  Agencies 
In  ‘Have  Not’  Nations  Asked 


UN  Body  Votes  Lebanese  Proposal 
Over  U.  S.  and  British  Objections 
By  Doris  Willens 


Lake  Success — Economic  aid 
to  develop  domestic  news  agen¬ 
cies  in  the  “have  not”  countries 
was  requested  this  week  by  the 
United  Nations  Subcommission 
on  Freedom  of  Information  and 
of  the  Press,  over  the  objections 
of  the  United  States  and  British 
members. 

Carroll  Binder,  editorial  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Minneapolis  ( Minn. ) 
Tribune,  strongly  opposed  the 
concept  of  U.S.  taxpayers  financ¬ 
ing  wire  services  in  some  50 
countries.  Experience  has  shown, 
he  added,  that  government  sub¬ 
sidies  are  detrimental  to  a  free 
press. 

Suggests  Limitation 
Francis  Williams  of  Great 
Britain,  former  press  secretary 
to  Prime  Minister  Attlee,  pro¬ 
posed  that  aid  be  limited  to 
technical  help — exchange  schol¬ 
arships  to  journalism  schools, 
assistance  by  technicians  and 
other  means  of  raising  profes¬ 
sional  competence  in  underde¬ 
veloped  countries. 

He  was  supported  by  Mr.  Bin 
der  and  Alfredo  Silva  Carvallo 
of  Chile,  but  the  Williams'  pro- 
osal  was  voted  down  and  a 
reader  interpretation  was 
adopted. 

The  voted  request  w'as  in  the 
form  of  a  recommendation  to 
the  Economic  and  Social  Coun¬ 
cil.  which  recently  had  its  spe¬ 
cialized  agencies  prepare  a  re¬ 
port,  “Technical  Assistance  for 
Economic  Development"  on  re¬ 
quest  of  the  U.S.  delegate  after 
President  Truman  made  his 
“Point  IV”  speech  on  aid  to  un 
derdeveloped  countries. 

Since  the  report,  a  328  page 
document,  contains  so  many 
other  projects  for  which  funds 
are  needed,  it  is  unlikely  that 
finaricial  aid  for  domestic  news 
services  will  be  forthcoming  in 
the  near  future,  if  ever,  many 
observers  commented. 

Palestine  Coverage  Hit 
The  proposal  adopted  by  the  12- 
member  Subcommission,  whose 
members  serve  as  individual  ex- 
iwrts  rather  than  as  representa¬ 
tives  of  their  governments,  was 
originally  made  by  Karim  Az- 
koul  of  Lebanon. 

Mr.  Azkoul  made  little  ex¬ 
planation  of  his  proposal  in  the 
Subcommission  meetings,  but  he 
indicated  later  he  is  still  brood¬ 
ing  over  U.S.  coverage  of  the 


Palestine  conflict.  Had  the  U.S. 
foreign  correspondents  been 
more  “impartial”  in  their  cover¬ 
age,  Mr.  Azkoul  said,  the  UN 
decisions  on  Palestine  would 
have  been  more  favorable  to 
the  Arabs. 

He  also  looked  forward  to  the 
time  when  underdeveloped  coun¬ 
tries  such  as  his  own  would  not 
have  to  count  on  U.S.  and  Brit¬ 
ish  wire  services  for  news  of 
the  world. 

On  a  less  personalized  plane. 
Mr.  Azkoul  stated  his  proposal 
would  plug  up  a  loophole  in  the 
recently-adopted  UN  treaty  on 
the  international  transmission  of 
news  and  the  right  of  correction. 
The  treaty  reserves  to  states 
their  right  to  “take  measures  to 
help  the  establishment  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  independent  do¬ 
mestic  information  agencies.” 

Widely  interpreted,  said  Mr. 
Azkoul,  the  treaty  could  be  used 
by  countries  to  withhold  infor¬ 
mation  from  foreign  correspond¬ 
ents  to  give  news  breaks  to  their 
own  news  agencies  in  order  to 
help  develop  them.  If  their  own 
news  agencies  were  developed, 
he  reasoned,  governments  would 
have  no  need  of  depriving  for¬ 
eign  correspondents  of  their 
rights. 

The  proposal  recommends  that 
the  Economic  and  Social  Coun¬ 
cil  “pay  special  attention  to  the 
encouragement  and  development 
of  independent  domestic  infor¬ 
mation  agencies  in  countries 
where  these  are  under-devel- 


Consumption  of  newsprint  by 
daily  newspapers  reporting  to 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  during  May 
rose  to  392,212  tons,  the  greatest 
consumption  ever  recorded  dur¬ 
ing  any  one  month. 

Consumption  last  month,  with 
five  Sundays,  was  an  increase 
of  12.4%  compared  with  May, 
1948,  (five  Sundays)  consump¬ 
tion  of  348.823  tons  and  an  in¬ 
crease  of  29.4%  compared  with 
May,  1947,  consumption  of  302,- 
994  tons. 

Stocks  of  newsprint  on  hand 
and  in  transit  at  the  end  of  May, 
1949  declined  to  35  days’  supply 
for  the  average  of  all  daily 
newspapers  reporting  to  the 
ANPA.  This  is  a  drop  of  three 


oped,  so  that  such  independent 
domestic  information  agencies 
may  be  strengthened  and  the 
flow  of  information  accordingly 
increased  with  a  view  to  im¬ 
proving  understanding  between 
peoples  and  developing  friendly 
relations  among  nations.” 

Azkoul's  Interpretation 

Mr.  Azkoul  interpreted  his 
proposal  to  mean  “missions,  fel¬ 
lowships,  equipment  or  money.  ” 
“The  interchange  of  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents  cannot  be  unilater¬ 
al.  What  we  know  now  is  what 
foreign  news  services  want  us  to 
know,”  he  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Vasily  M.  Zonov  of  the  USSR 
and  Stevan  Dedijer  of  Yugo¬ 
slavia  voted  for  the  Azkoul  pro¬ 
posal,  along  with  members  from 
Egypt.  Uruguay.  India.  France, 
the  Philippines  and  Dr.  Silva. 

William  Farr,  of  the  mass 
communications  department  of 
the  United  Nations  Educational. 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organi¬ 
zation  (UNElSCOl,  denied  Mr. 
Binder's  contention  that  the 
money  for  the  project  would 
come  from  the  pockets  of  Amer¬ 
ican  taxpayers. 

He  told  the  Subcommission 
that  when  the  economic  devel¬ 
opment  program  is  worked  out. 
all  nations  will  be  asked  to  con¬ 
tribute  money. 

Before  the  Subcommission 
concluded  its  current  session 
June  14.  the  members  also  voted 
to  hold  their  next  meeting  in 
Montevideo.  Uruguay,  adopted  a 
work  program  for  the  next  three 
years,  and  gave  frank  speeches 
outlining  obstacles  to  the  free 
flow  of  information  in  their  own 
countries. 

By  a  vote  of  8-3,  with  Mr. 
Binder  abstaining,  the  members 


days  compared  with  the  end  of 
April,  1949  but  is  an  increase  of 
two  days’  supply  compared  with 
May.  1948. 

During  the  first  five  months 
of  1949,  the  reporting  newspa¬ 
pers  used  1,769,468  tons  of  news¬ 
print,  an  increase  of  8.5%  over 
the  first  five  months  of  1948  and 
an  increase  of  23.9%  over  1947. 

Newsprint  mills  maintained 
their  high  rate  of  production  in 
May,  according  to  Newsprint 
Service  Bureau  statistics.  Cana¬ 
dian  mills  produced  404.869  tons 
while  the  Newfoundland  output 
was  37,861  tons  and  United 
States.  76,723  tons.  Total  North 
American  production  of  519,453 
tons  was  the  highest  for  any 
May  on  record. 
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Newspaper  in  America 


Carroll  Binder 


decided  against  hearing  at  this 
session  Zygmunt  Nagerski,  Jr., 
American  delegate  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Federation  of  Free 
Journalists  of  Central  and  East¬ 
ern  Europe  and  Baltic  and  Bal¬ 
kan  Countries. 

Soviets  Criticized 

Mr.  Nagerski,  who  told  Editor 
&  Publisher  he  is  former  direc¬ 
tor  in  Edinburgh  of  Polish  Press 
Agency,  which  he  described  as 
supporters  of  the  Polish  govern¬ 
ment-in-exile.  had  come  to  the 
session  prepared  to  read  a  seven- 
page  document  of  charges  against 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Zonov  and  Mr.  Dedijer 
were  opposed  to  hearing  the 
charges  at  any  time,  but  the 
others  who  voted  against  it  said 
they  did  so  only  because  time 
was  running  out.  and  they  ex¬ 
pected  the  organization  to  sub¬ 
mit  its  charges  later. 

In  the  document.  Mr.  Nagerski 
states  that  Russia  has  introduced 
the  concept  of  strict  state  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Balkan  press. 

"The  average  newspaperman 
is  an  employe  of  the  state,  exe¬ 
cuting  definite  state’s  instruc¬ 
tions.  One  by  one  opposition 
papers  disappear.  One  by  one 
independently  thinking  ^itors 
and  writers  were  gone.  Some  to 
exile,  others  to  prison,  still  oth¬ 
ers  to  vast  Siberian  prairies,” 
his  statement  said. 

Mr.  Nagerski’s  document  asks 
the  Subcommission  if  its  mem¬ 
bers  "will  be  courageous  enough 
to  protest  aloud  against  the 
practices  of  these  governments 
who.  fearing  criticism,  employ 
police  methods.  .  .  .  Would  you 
be  willing  to  put  up  a  fight,  or 
would  you  rather  prefer  to  re¬ 
main  behind  the  volumes  of  doc¬ 
uments.  pretending  that  you  are 
going  forward,  passing  resolu¬ 
tions.  publishing  declarations 
and  knowing  beforehand  that 
they  are  bound  to  remain  just 
scraps  of  paper?"  the  document 
asks. 

In  the  general  news  discus¬ 
sion.  Mr.  Binder  admitted  there 
have  been  “tendencies  toward 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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Tennessee  Press  Votes 
Public  Service  Project 


Clarksville,  Tenn. — The  Ten¬ 
nessee  Press  Association,  com¬ 
posed  of  the  150  daily,  weekly 
and  semi-weekly  newspapers, 
noted  success  of  the  first  co¬ 
ordinated  public  service  ven¬ 
ture — election  reforms — and  un¬ 
dertook  a  new  project  at  their 
81st  annual  convention  here 
June  9-11. 

Their  first  trip  into  the  field 
of  united  effort  came  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  a  proposal  made  at  the 
1947  Convention,  held  in  Mem¬ 
phis.  The  state  of  Tennessee 
was  then  dominated  by  the  po¬ 
litical  machine  of  Boss  Ed 
Crump.  Election  fraud  stories 
had  appeared  in  every  one  of 
the  state’s  papers,  at  one  time 
or  another. 

Spurred  by  Loye  Miller 

Toward  the  close  of  that  Mem¬ 
phis  session,  Loye  W.  Miller, 
editor  of  the  Knoxville  News- 
Sentinel  (a  Scripps -  Howard 
newspaper)  made  a  speech  that 
has  since  become  famous  among 
Tennessee  newspapermen. 

“We  ought  to  stop  sitting 
around  at  these  conventions, 
passing  resolutions,”  said  Mr. 
Miller.  “We  ought  to  stand  for 
something  as  an  association — 
even  if  it’s  only  for  admission 
of  Hawaii  to  the  Union.” 

Mr.  Miller  was  named  chair¬ 
man  of  a  Clean  Elections  Com¬ 
mittee.  As  a  result  of  the  united 
efforts  of  the  press,  a  series  of 
election  law  reforms,  five  of 
them  directly  sponsored  by  the 
TPA,  were  passed  by  the  last 
Legislature  and  signed  into  law 
by  Governor  Browning. 

After  Mr.  Miller  made  this  re- 
p>ort,  he  suggested  the  associa¬ 
tion  ought  to  “look  into  the 
(state  s)  constitution.”  That  sug¬ 
gestion  was  adopted,  with  the 
result  that  articles  giving  back¬ 
ground  and  information  on  all 
constitutional  questions  will  be 
funnelled  to  the  150  state 
papers.  In  this  manner,  every 
editor  will  have  full  and  com¬ 
plete  information  to  give  his 
readers  on  the  questions  in¬ 
volved  in  constitutional  re¬ 
vision. 

The  Memphis  Press-Scimitar 
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( a  Scripps  -  Howard  Newspaper 
edited  by  Edward  J.  Meeman) 
swept  the  field  among  big  dailies 
in  the  Tennessee  Press  Associa¬ 
tion-University  of  Tennessee  an¬ 
nual  awards  to  newspapers.  The 
Press-Scimitar  won  first  place 
for  editorials,  public  service  and 
local  features.  The  Press-Scim¬ 
itar  placed  second  to  the  Kings¬ 
port  Times  in  makeup  and  ap¬ 
pearance. 

The  following  papers  won  first 
prizes:  Editorials  —  Memphis 

Press-Scimitar  and  Cleveland 
Daily  Banner. 

Public  Service  —  Memphis 
Press-Scimitar  and  Union  City 
Daily  Messenger. 

Local  Features  —  Memphis 
Press-Scimitar  and  The  Oak 
Ridger. 

Makeup  and  appearance — 
Kingsport  Times  and  The  Oak 
Ridger. 

McNeil  Receives  Cup 

Glenn  E.  McNeil,  secretary- 
manager  of  TPA,  was  award^ 
the  President’s  Cup  as  the  “per¬ 
son  considered  most  valuable 
to  the  TPA  during  the  year.” 
The  presentation  was  made  by 
Beverly  Young,  editor  of  the 
Lincoln  County  News,  Fayette¬ 
ville,  retiring  president. 

Mr.  McNeil  was  chosen  for 
his  work  in  outlining,  present¬ 
ing  and  “sitting  up  with”  the 
Askiciation’s  election  reform 
program,  a  program  of  group  in¬ 
surance  for  member  newspapers, 
sponsorship  of  civic  programs  by 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers, 
and  securing  journalism  scholar¬ 
ships  from  the  University  of 
Tennessee. 

Leslie  Houston,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Tennessee  Val¬ 
ley  Appeal,  McNairy  County 
w'eekly.  was  elected  president  of 
TPA.  Other  officers  are:  Frank¬ 
lin  Glass,  Dayton  Herald,  vice- 
president  for  weekly  papers; 
John  Finney,  Columbia  Herald 
and  Maury  Democrat,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  for  daily  papers,  and  J. 
Fred  Sheets.  Rogersville  Re¬ 
view,  secretary-treasurer. 

Memphis  was  chosen  as  the 
1950  meeting  place. 

■ 

London  Free  Press 
Marks  Centennial 

London.  Ont.  —  Nearly  1,000 
persons  attended  a  banquet  here 
June  11  which  climaxed  the 
100th  birthday  program  of  the 
London  Free  Press. 

Special  guests  included  Edgar 
Gue-st.  Detroit.  Mich.,  poet,  and 
George  Matthew  Adams,  New 
York  columnist,  both  of  whom 
have  been  long-time  contribu¬ 
tors  to  the  paper;  and  Gillis  Pur¬ 
cell,  general  manager  of  the 
Canadian  Press. 

Chairman  was  Walter  J.  Black¬ 
burn,  president  and  managing 
director  and  third-generation 
member  of  the  family  to  direct 
the  Free  Press. 

A  232-page  Centennial  edition 
of  the  Free  Press  was  described 
as  the  largest  standard-size 
daily  newspaper  in  the  history 
of  Canadian  journalism. 


On  Bill  of  Fare 

Harry  Crocker,  left,  Los  Angeles 
Examiner  film  columnist,  tells 
Circulation  Director  John  M.  Black 
about  some  of  the  stars  who  en¬ 
tertained  500  Examiner  carriers 
and  their  fathers  at  sixth  annual 
party,  including  seven-course 
dinner. 

Senate  Group 
Will  Draw  Up 
New  Postal  Bill 

Washington — An  informal 
conference  here  June  16  be¬ 
tween  Senator  Neely  (D.  W.  Va.) 
and  representatives  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  business  spelled  the 
doom  of  S  1103.  the  Post  Office 
Deoartment  bill  for  raising  sec¬ 
ond  class  postal  rates. 

After  talking  over  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  postal  deficits  and  the  De¬ 
partment’s  proposals.  Senator 
Neelv  said  his  subcommittee 
would  go  to  work  on  a  substitute 
bill.  There  was  some  talk  that 
it  might  contain  a  schedule  for 
increasing  postal  revenues  by 
SIOO.OOO.OOO  a  year,  about  $15,- 
000,000  of  which  would  be  in 
second-class  rates.  Increases 
under  the  Administration  bill 
would  run  to  S2.50.000.000  a  year. 

Cranston  Williams,  general 
manager  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
advised  Senator  Neely  that 
newspapers  are  losing  interest 
in  second-class  mailing  as  a 
means  of  distribution,  and  Josh 
L.  Horne,  chairman  of  the 
ANPA  Postal  Committee,  as¬ 
serted  the  Po.st  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  had  so  far  failed  to  provide 
any  fair  or  adequate  data  on 
which  to  base  estimates  of  costs. 

Donaldson  Raps 
'Bia  Publishers' 

H.arrisburg.  Pa.  —  Postma.ster 
General  Jesse  M.  Donaldson,  at 
a  Jefferson-Jackson  Dav  dinner 
of  Democrats  here  June  14, 
charged  “the  big  publishers  of 
the  country”  with  “using  the  lit¬ 
tle  fellows  as  a  shield  and  cover 
for  their  own  interests”  in  fight¬ 
ing  second-class  increases. 

Mr.  Donaldson  declared  the 
publishing  inijustry  “would  be 
in  a  far  better  position  to  exer¬ 
cise  ‘freedom  of  speech’ — if  the 
(Postal)  subsidies  now  accorded 
it  were  terminated.” 

He  said  the  publishing  indus¬ 
try  “now  enjoys  a  $200,000,000 
subsidy,  greatest  in  postal  serv¬ 
ice.” 


Miami  News 
Exposes  Racket; 
Sued  for  Million 

Miami.  Fla.— The  Miami  Doik 
News,  w’hich  won  a  Pulitzei  j 
Prize  in  1938  for  exposing  rot-  ^ 
ten  conditions  in  the  city  ad¬ 
ministration.  again  has  taken 
the  lead  in  bringing  to  light  an 
alleged  alliance  between  the 
city’s  detective  bureau  and  local 
gamblers. 

In  a  series  of  12  articles,  the 
News  exposed  wide  open  gam¬ 
bling  in  Miami,  listing  names 
addresses,  telephone  numbers  lA 
some  of  the  biggest  joints  oper 
ating  flagrantly  in  a  “closed 
town.”  Many  of  the  spots  were 
photographed. 

A  racket-busting  circuit  judge 
told  a  Grand  Jury  the  time  was  1 
ripe  for  action.  He  gave  credit 
to  the  News  series  by  asking 
for  a  complete  investigation  of 
Dade  County’s  gambling  rackets 

Soon  after  the  Grand  Jury 
met,  55  of  the  city’s  63  dete^ 
tives  filed  a  $1,000,000  suit  for 
libel  against  the  News. 

The  News  campaign  was 
launched  after  reporters  became 
suspicious  of  frequent  state¬ 
ments  from  City  Hall  whidi 
“explained”  a  tremendous  drop 
in  city  court  revenues  from 
gambling  arrests  during  the  lush 
winter  season. 

Officials  had  gone  on  record 
with  statements  that  the  reve¬ 
nues  had  dropped  because  no 
gambling  existed  in  the  city. 

“They’re  just  not  here,’’  ex¬ 
plained  one  police  official,  mean¬ 
ing  the  gamblers.  “The  town  is 
closed  up  tight.” 

Daily  News  Managing  Editor 
Hoke  Welch  assigned  Reporter 
Don  Petit  to  find  out  whether 
the  statements  were  true.  There 
were  rumblings  from  Miami's 
underworld  about  huge  protec¬ 
tion  payoffs  to  a  segment  of  the 
city’s  detective  bureau.  The 
gamblers  were  getting  mad  at 
the  bigger-than-ever  squeeie 
they  had  to  pay  for  permission 
to  operate. 

A  few,  forced  out  of  business 
because  of  the  squeeze,  spilled 
the  works  to  Mr.  Petit.  They 
took  the  reporter  around  the 
city  and  showed  him  more  than 
200  horsebook  rooms,  crap 
games,  numbers  racket  and 
bolita  games  operating  openly  in 
the  “closed  town.” 

The  News  acted  w-ith  page 
one  headline  stories  exposing 
the  mess. 

The  uniformed  police,  untaint¬ 
ed  by  the  scandal  that  followed, 
were  hopping  mad.  They  told 
the  News  about  joints  that  had 
run  on  their  various  beats  aU 
Winter  without  ‘taking  a  pinch. 

■ 

$105  S.  F.  Minimum 
For  6-Year  Experience 

San  Francisco  —  Wage  in' 
creases  of  from  $2  to  $5  weekly 
are  provided  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco-Oakland  Newspaper  GuiW 
agreement  signed  here  June  R 

A  six-year  experience  bracket 
was  added  to  the  schedule  prO" 
viding  $105  weekly  minimuiw 
for  ^itorial  department  work¬ 
ers.  ad  salesmen  and  artists. 
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Towle  Resigns  in  Row 
Over  ANCAM  Office 


Felix  S.  Towle,  connected 
with  the  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Classified  Advertising 
^  Managers  for 

nine  years,  has 
resigned  as  man¬ 
aging  director 
over  an  issue 
which  involves 
continuance  of 
the  New  York 
office. 

Mr.  Tow'le  has 
tendered  his 
resignation,  ef¬ 
fective  June  22 
at  the  annual 
election  of  of¬ 
ficers  and  direc¬ 
tors  at  the  group’s  annual  con¬ 
vention  in  Toledo.  The  resig¬ 
nation  will  come  before  the 
board  of  directors  on  Sunday, 
June  19. 

The  move  is  the  outgrowth  of 
a  report  by  the  association’s  re¬ 
gional  coordinating  committee, 
headed  by  Walter  Lehmann  of 
the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Express 
and  News,  which  labelled  the 
New  York  headquarters;  “un¬ 
economic  due  to  its  cost,  im¬ 
practical  due  to  its  geographic 
location,  unjustified  on  any  ba¬ 
sis  of  political  influence  or  pub¬ 
lisher  relationship,  and  which 
oniy  a  handful  of  our  members 
have  ever  seen  or  made  prac¬ 
tical  use  of.’’ 

The  report  charged  further 
that  the  headquarters  “is  point¬ 
ed  more  to  the  interest  of  one 
individual  than  to  the  welfare 
of  the  association  and  member¬ 
ship  as  a  whole.” 

The  report  drew  fire  from  Mr. 
Towle  who  dispatched  a  letter 
to  ANCAM  members  attacking 
the  committee  and  announcing 
his  resignation. 

Issue  Involves  Funds 

Association  President  Charles 
W.  Horn,  Los  Angeles  Examiner 
classified  advertising  manager, 
said  no  personalities  were  in¬ 
volved  in  the  resignation.  “The 
issue  is  simply  how  ANCAM 
funds  can  best  be  spent  in  the 
interest  of  newspaper  classified 
advertising,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Towle  issued  a  statement 
to  Editor  &  Publisher  which 
said: 

“Mr.  Horn,  as  president  of  the 
ANCAM  and  by  virtue  of  the 
constitutional  authority  vested 
in  his  office,  is  the  policy-mak¬ 
ing  officer.  It  is  President 
Horn’s  firm  conviction  that  the 
budgeted  finances  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  might  be  more  advan¬ 
tageously  spent  if  they  were 
utilized  for  an  over-all  program 
with  expenses  defrayed  at  the 
local  levels  for  activities  under 
the  direction  of  classified  adver¬ 
tising  managers  serving  in  the 
capacity  of  chairmen  of  various 
project  committees. 

“Unfortunately,  I  fail  to  agree 
with  President  Horn’s  opinion.’’ 

At  the  annual  meeting,  Mr. 
Horn  is  expected  to  recommend 
a  program  which  will  include 
projMt  assignments  to  provide 
special  high-level  campaigns 
monthly;  a  counseling  board  to 


boost  classified  acceptance  and 
recognition;  a  newspaper  ex¬ 
change;  institutional  advertis¬ 
ing  in  trade  magazines;  scholar¬ 
ships;  a  textbook;  annual  con¬ 
ventions  at  the  same  central  lo¬ 
cation;  and  reorganization  of  the 
directorate  and  advisory  board 
along  geographical  lines. 

Mr.  Horn  is  expected  also  to 
advocate  replacement  of  the 
Classified  Journal,  currently  ed¬ 
ited  by  Mr.  Towle,  with  a  new 
monthly  release. 

Tlie  headquarters  office  has 
been  operating  during  the  cur¬ 
rent  fiscal  year  on  a  budget  of 
about  $10,000,  which  is  reported 
unofficially  to  be  over  half  of 
the  ANCAM’s  entire  budget. 
The  $10,000  covered  Mr.  Towle’s 
salary,  the  salary  of  his  secre 
tary,  and  rent,  telephone  bills 
and  mailing  expenses  for  the 
office. 

Regional  Idea  Stressed 

The  report  of  Mr.  Lehmann's 
committee  proposed  that  re¬ 
gional  association  meetings  be 
conferences  of  ANCAM.  The 
report  found  that  “certain  re¬ 
gional  groups,  or  associations, 
were  formed  as  a  result  of  dis¬ 
satisfactions  with  the  manner 
in  which  ANCAM  was  run.”  It 
concluded  that  dissatisfaction 
arises  from  “continuation  of  the 
New  York  headquarters,  and  the 
continuation  of  employing  any 
person  on  a  full-time  basis  to 
publish  the  Classified  Journal. 

“To  abolish  this  office  will  re¬ 
lease  needed  funds  for  officers 
and  directors  of  ANCAM  to 
plan  and  implement  a  program 
of  such  worthwhile  proportions 
that  no  regional  group  .  .  .  could 
hope  to  reach.”  the  report  said. 

The  Northeastern  group’s  di¬ 
rectors  have  unanimously  turned 
down  the  regional  plan  while 
Mississippi  Valley  directors  vot¬ 
ed  against  the  essential  features 
but  approved  some  of  its  ob¬ 
jectives,  according  to  Mr.  Horn. 
Protests  centered  about  abolish¬ 
ing  New  York  headquarters,  he 
said. 

Towle  Defends  Office  Setup 

Mr.  Towle  told  E&P: 

“Classified  advertising  during 
1948  reported  an  approximate 
$300,000,000  expenditure.  This 
is  indeed  an  envious  advertis¬ 
ing  market  which  should  be 
zealously  guarded — especially  in 
the  light  of  present-day  trends 
and  the  possibilities  of  the  im¬ 
mediate  future. 

"Nine  years  mgo  when  ANCAM 
established  this  office,  it  was  in¬ 
stituted  for  the  purpose  of  af¬ 
fording  the  ANCAM  members 
and  the  ANCAM  the  distinction 
of  the  association  as  a  separate 
entity.  As  such.  cla.ssified  ad¬ 
vertising  took  its  place  along 
with  other  similar  groups  with¬ 
in  the  newspaper  publishing 
field.  In  addition,  it  was  es¬ 
tablished  as  a  permanent  head¬ 
quarters  for  the  association  rec¬ 
ords. 

“My  resignation  was  submit¬ 
ted  with  that  same  keen  in¬ 
terest  in  newspaper  classified 
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Scroll  for  Americanism  Booster 

Los  Angeles  City  Councilmen  Ed  Davenport.  Harold  A.  Henry  and 
Ernest  E.  Debs  present  scroll  to  Richard  A.  Carrington  Ir.,  right, 
publisher  of  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  to  be  transmitted  to  William 
Randolph  Hearst.  Official  resolution  praised  Mr.  Hearst  s  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  "I  Am  An  American  Day." 


advertising  which  has  motivated 
my  activities  as  managing  di¬ 
rector. 

“It  is  my  sincere  hope  and 
desire  that  the  ANCAM  may 
progress,  grow  and  dfevelop  un¬ 
der  President  Horn's  recom¬ 
mended  and  suggested  operation, 
and  continue  to  serve  those 
aims  and  purposes  for  which  it 
was  instituted — and  which  over 
a  period  of  29  years  it  has  ex¬ 
emplified.” 

Mr.  Towle  was  elected  by  the 
board  of  directors  as  executive 
secretary  of  the  association  in 
June,  1940.  He  has  served  since, 
his  office  dependent  on  election 
each  year,  becoming  general 
manager  of  the  association  in 
1942  and  elected  managing  di¬ 
rector  in  1947. 

■ 

Royal  Oak  Tribune 
Makes  Second  Movie 

Roy.al  Oak.  Mich. — Members 
of  the  Daily  Tribune  staff  have 
produced  their  second  16mm. 
sound  movie  depicting  phases  of 
the  newspaper  business.  This 
one.  “Out  of  the  Woods.”  tells 
the  story  of  newsprint  and  is 
a  companion  to  “That’s  News  to 
Me.”  showing  how  a  newspaper 
is  produced. 

Philip  F.‘ Miller,  vicepresident 
of  the  Tribune,  wrote  the  story 
and  directed  the  filming  of  “Out 
of  the  Woods,”  which  was  pho¬ 
tographed  largely  by  Bayard  F. 
Lawes  of  the  staff.  Some  of  the 
north  woods  scenes  were  made 
by  Mr.  Miller  during  a  plane 
trip  over  Canada. 

■ 

Reuter-AAP  Editor 

A.  W.  V.  King  will  succeed 
Geoffrey  Tebbutt  as  New  York 
editor  of  Reuters  and  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  Associated  Press  in  July. 
He  has  been  joint  assistant  edi¬ 
tor  of  Reuters.  London,  since 
1943.  He  will  w'ork  in  associa¬ 
tion  with  D.  Kimpton  Rogers, 
for  many  years  Reuters’  North 
American  manager. 

Mr.  Tebbutt  is  returning  to 
Australia  to  rejoin  the  Mel¬ 
bourne  Herald.  He  has  been  in 
New  York  since  1946. 


Press  Names 
Don't  Impress 
Trial  Guards 

The  guards  at  the  13th  floor 
federal  courtroom  where  the  Al¬ 
ger  Hiss  perjury  trial  is  taking 
place  are  not  impressed  by 
journalistic  names.  Elmer  Davis, 
A.  J.  Liebling.  or  a  visiting  tele¬ 
graph  editor  from  Omaha  all 
must  have  special  passes.  It 
takes  a  letter  from  your  editor 
to  get  one. 

“After  all.  anybody  could  walk 
up  and  say  he’s  Elmer  Davis.” 
said  Armand  Chankalian.  admin¬ 
istrative  assistant  to  the  United 
States  attorney,  explaining  why 
the  ABC  commentator  was  re¬ 
fused  admission  by  the  guards 
the  first  day  of  the  trial. 

As  for  Mr.  Liebling.  who 
writes  “The  Wayward  Press” 
column  for  the  New  Yorker,  Mr. 
Chankalian  said  he  had  been 
present  at  the  trial  for  several 
days.  But  Mr.  Chankalian  finally 
ruled  he  would  have  to  get  a 
letter  from  his  editor  stating 
that  Mr.  Liebling  was  covering 
the  trial  or  else  he  would  not  be 
given  day-to-day  passes. 

About  57  working  press  passes 
have  been  issued.  Mr.  Chankali¬ 
an  said,  and  there  are  accommo¬ 
dations  in  the  small  courtroom 
for  10  more  special  press  passes 
each  day. 

One  of  the  press  seats  is  re¬ 
served  for  a  photographer,  sans 
camera.  The  lensmen  covering 
the  trial  send  a  representative 
upstairs  each  day.  His  assign¬ 
ment  is  to  study  the  witnesses 
and  point  them  out  to  the  other 
photographers. 

Before  the  trial  began.  Judge 
Kaufman  allowed  jury  members 
to  vote  on  whether  they  wanted 
newsreel  and  press  photogra¬ 
phers  to  take  their  pictures.  "The 
jury  retired,  discussed  the  mat¬ 
ter  and  turned  the  request  down. 

Reporters  often  buy  pages  of 
the  official  transcript — at  55 
cents  a  page — for  important  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  testimony. 
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40  Years  on  ‘Police’ 
Zach  Preaches  Mercy 


By  Joseph  W.  Dragonetti 


Veteran  Police 
Reporter  George 
Zacharias  (left) 
of  Philadelphia 
News  and  his 


Philadelphia,  Pa. — The  Bible  competition  there  was  tough,  sons  Raymond 

was  on  the  table.  A  few  friends  But  to  City  Hall  he  w’ent,  a  lone- 
had  gathered  to  wish  him  well,  ly  cub  among  veterans.  work  on  the 

George  J.  (Zach)  Zacharias,  one  “My  only  friend  in  the  be-  same  naner. 
of  Philadelphia’s  most  colorful  gining,”  said  Zach.  “was  Johnny  were  pictured  to- 
police  reporters,  was  about  to  Ford,  a  janitor.  He  taught  me  gether  covering 

be  sworn  in  as  a  government  my  first  object  lesson — It  Pays  a  fire  last  Spring, 

official.  to  Be  Nice. 

Of  course,  he  did  not  want  to  “Through  Johnny,  I  learned  ^ 

do  it.  But  times  were  tough,  about  the  recovery  of  a  baby 
The  Evening  Ledger,  which  he  who  had  been  kidnapped.  I 
had  served  27  years,  had  folded,  really  got  a  scoop  and  hot-  that  a  tabloid  would  not  succeed  sent  there  for  practical  lessoni 

Scores  of  other  reporters  were  foot^  it  up  to  Raleigh.  in  Philadelphia.  “If  you  ever  get  to  be  a  polic* 

looking  for  jobs.  “Everyone  patted  me  on  the  “Lee  and  I  were  reporters  to-  reporter,”  he  tells  them,  “b* 

The  telephone  rang.  It  was  back  and  I  felt  like  a  hero.”  gether.”  he  remarked,  “and  now  merciful.  Report  the  facts  but 
for  Zacharias — Bob  Hoflord,  an  Now,  Zach  thought,  he  could  I'm  working  for  him.”  don’t  make  more  trouble  for 

old  friend  on  the  Philadelphia  become  a  dramatic  critic.  But  The  third  mistake,  he  said,  people  who  are  already  weighed 

Bulletin,  calling.  Mr.  Raleigh  said:  “Zach,  now  was  his  prediction  that  his  sons  down  with  problems.  Some  of 

“Hold  it  Zach,”  Mr.  Hofford  you  are  going  to  stay  in  City  would  not  follow  him  into  the  them  are  unfortunate.” 
said.  “The  Record  wants  you  Hall  the  rest  of  your  life.”  newspaper  business.  He  also  advises  young  report 

right  away.”  A  smile  spreads  across  his  Raymond  B.  Zacharias  is  a  po-  ers  to  be  tolerant  and  avoid 

“Good.”  yelled  Zach.  “I’m  strong  face  and  a  little-boy  lice  reporter,  on  the  News,  snobbishness, 
saved.  I'll  be  right  over.”  twinkle  comes  into  his  eyes.  Louis  is  a  photographer  on  the  Mr.  Zacharias  has  not  only 

Mr.  Zacharias,  who  has  cov-  “I  guess  he  was  right.  I  same  paper.  been  able  to  inspire  confidence 

ered  City  Hall  police  news  for  might  have  made  a  terrible  Room  619,  City  Hall,  head-  in  40  years  on  the  same  beat 
40  years  on  various  Philadelphia  drama  critic.”  quarters  for  Philadelphia  police  but  he  also  has  made  friends  by 

dailies,  is  fond  of  telling  that  His  second  mistake  in  judg-  reporters,  is  like  a  second  home  the  hundreds.  Visit  Room  819 

story.  ment,  he  recalls,  was  to  advise  to  Mr.  Zacharias.  He  likes  to  some  day  and  you’ll  see  him 

He  says  that  was  the  nearest  his  old  friend,  Lee  Ellmaker,  play  host  to  journalism  students,  working  and  socializing, 
he  ever  came  to  leaving  the  '  "" *"•'•'  ~  '  - 

newspaper  busmesa  ^^^^  Guild  Accepts  Modlfled  Temis  on  Job  Security 

csreer  be23n  in 

the  Philadeloh^  Press  Eric  Philadelphia  —  After  long  ne-  ment  is  immediately  contem-  guild  was  the  elevation  of  dis- 

Knight  of  ‘‘This  Above  AIF’  goUations,  the  Newspaper  Guild  plating  use  of  the  proposed  trict  reporters  to  the  classifica 

was  a  ponvhov  wh«»n  Zaoh  Philadelphia  and  Camden  ac-  clause  to  drastically  reduce  the  tion  of  general  reporters.  Their 
was  a  reporter  ^  cepted  at  a  membership  meet-  force  in  guild  departments.  scale  goes  from  $82  to  $95. 

Zach  stayed  on  the  Press  until  ^2  the  Philadelphia  In-  “Neither  suggestion  is  correct, 

the  Evening  Public  Ledger  was  *  proposal  for  rnodifica-  xhe  requested  modification  Dismissal  Doubled 

founded  on  Sept.  12,  1914.  He  ^  security  clause  to  merely  permits  management,  in  »  ^  Honrct  Momn 

was  with  the  E.L.  throughout  -^ed^ce  personnel  in  the  event  the  face  of  a  ‘substantial  busi- 

its  csreer  ^  subst3ntial  busin6ss  rcccs-  n6ss  recession*  to  take  economy  San  Francisco — A  doubled 

When  the  Ledger  folded  in  ^ion,  and  other  provisio^  of  a  measures  involving  r^uction  in  ceiling  on  dismissai  pay  features 

1942,  Mr.  Zacharias  had  a  brief  contract  affecting  625  em-  personnel,  if  necessary.  This  the  revised  Hearst  Memoran- 

tenure  with  the  Record:  then  Ptoyes.  right  management  generally  pos-  au'T'"  >t  was  learned  as  first  unit 

transferred  to  the  Philadelphia  A  two-year  contract  with  the  messes  for  the  protection  of  the  voting  on  the  propi^al  opened 

Daily  News  his  present  post  8^*}“  expired  March  1  and  ne-  business  and  the  great  majority  here  and  in  Oakland,  June  15. 

The  News  is  published  by  his  ^  employes.  Other  proposals  are  an  addi- 

old  friend  from  the  Press  davs—  Inquirer  granted  clauso  amnlv  tionai  10  weeks  in  the  volun- 

Lee  FHmaker  ^  general  increases  of  from  S3  to  tary  retirement  schedule,  im- 

The  odd  thing  about  it  all  is  ^  week.  The  agreement  rfr'^uide.f-  Proved  hospitalization  benefits 

■'•"oh  ■■  >949  .o  May  and  a  ?arlea  of 

did  not  want  to  be  a  police  re-  course  of  which  all  reasonable  J*" 


old  friend  from  the  Press  davs—  Inquirer  granted  n_ono<;ed  clause  amnlv  tional  10  weeks  in  the  volun- 

Lee  FHmaker  ^  general  increases  of  from  S3  to  tary  retirement  schedule,  im- 

The  odd  thing  about  it  all  is  ^  week.  The  agreement  rfr'^uide.f-  Proved  hospitalization  benefits 

tha?fntltSfnntrZai:h"a^^^^^  runs  from  March  I.  1949  to  May  and  a  --n- 

Softer  ‘  Hrlls  ?oVed‘'‘lnm  t’ife  Stewart  Hooker,  personnel  of  which  all  reasonable  clarifJfng  the  guild  shop 

job.  ■  Tc^mfis^in^  guild  "dep"aXln't^ 


^°A  big  earthv  man  whose  en-  negotiator  for  manage-  country  will  be  completed 

thusiasm  has  not  lessened  with  Sive""office"r"  of^The^^lta;  m\"n^of  Tulf 7el"eVance^ben^^^^^^  ^  P'-^vious  mem. 

the  years.  Zach  says  his  career  S  Served  in  a  similar^  io  the  event  of  a  layoff;  (3)  For 

tekes  in  Tudgmen^t^^ra'"ca-  P""‘y  union.  Sam  B.  Management  dropped  its  de- 

pacity  for^  learning  object  lei  Eubanks,  executive  vicepresi-  ^lal  disagreenient.  eliminate  the  final 

P  _  y  SI-  dent  of  the  American  News-  In  view  of  the  provision  in  seven  words  of  the  sentence  in 

“\Tv-  firef  mistaire”  h/.  said  papcr  Guild,  represented  that  many  guild  contracts  that  the  the  severance  pay  provisions 
‘‘w^  thf  Sea  thah  could  be-  pubfisher  shall  be  the  sole  judge  which  read:  ‘‘Dismissal  pay 

c^i^  a  drLmI  crftic  I  used  to  Principal  discussions  in  re-  of  the  size  of  the  staff,  manage-  need  not  apply  to  an  employe 
^<!tcr  the  ife  n..t  nf  Tame=  ^ent  negotiation  meetings  cen-  ment  does  not  believe  that  its  discharged  for  dishonesty,  or  in 
O  G  Diiffv  to  1  VC  me  a  chance  ‘^^ed  around  the  job  security  modification  of  the  job  security  the  case  of  self-provoked  dis- 
in‘  his  denartment  when  I  was  a  ^ause.  previous  provisions  of  clause  in  the  above  manner  is  charge  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
cub  on  the  TVess^  '^®''e  believed  to  be  one  drastic  or  unfair.  It  is  necessi-  lecting  dismissal  pay,”  the  guild 

me  r-iess.  restrictive  for  news-  fated  principally  because  of  the  reported. 

But  Never  a  Drama  Critic  paper  management  in  the  coun-  need  to  clarify  the  existing  xhe  disjnissal  pay  provision 
‘Ben  K.  Raleigh,  an  assistant  try.  clause  which  guild  representa-  calls  for  an  increase  from  a  M- 

city  editor  of  the  Press,  had  Explaining  its  position  on  this  lives  have  construed  as  per-  week  ceiling  after  14^  years  to 
other  ideas.  I  did  district  for  a  point,  management  said  in  a  mitting  a  reduction  in  force  40  weeks  after  191^  years.  The 
spell.  Mdie  Blake  was  our  reg-  bulletin  board  notice:  only  if  bankruptcy  is  imminent.”  alternative  voluntary  retirement 

ular  City  Hall  reporter  but  he  “There  has  been  some  mis-  Minimum  scales  in  the  new  schedule  adds  five  weeks’  credit 
fiot  Sick,  Raleigh  insisted  that  understanding  of  the  manage-  agreement  aret  Make-up  men  after  five  years  and  10  weeks’ 
I  fill  in  for  him.  I  stijl  wanted  ment’s  proposal  to  modify  Ar-  and  desk  assistants,  $115;  copy-  after  25  years  of  service.  This 
-D  critic.’  tide  20  (b)  of  the  old  contract  readers,  $105;  writing  reporters  provides  a  15-week  total  for 

1^.  Raleigh  humor^  the  boy:  — sometimes  referred  to  as  the  and  rewritemen.  $105;  reporters,  from  five  to  10  years*  service 
Tell  you  what  ril  do  kid.  ^ob  Security’  clause.  It  has,  artists  and  photographers,  $95;  scaled  to  50  weeks  for  25  yean. 
You  cover  City  Hall.  If  you  in  fact,  been  suggested  that  the  display  advertising  salesmen.  Proposed  hospitalization  her 
8®f  a„scoop,  III  put  you  with  manageinent  is  seeking  to  do  $97;  classified  telephone  solid-  efits  are  a  $3  increase  daily  ai- 
HIT  T  u  ■  j  away  with  ‘Job  Security’  and  tors,  $55,  and  stenographers  and  lowance  to  $8;  $200  for  surgery 

r  rankly,  Mr.  Zacharias  adimts,  the  related  benefits.  It  has  also  telephone  operators,  $50.75.  instead  of  $150  and  $80  for  addi- 
he  was  afraid  of  City  Hall.  The  been  suggested  that  manage-  Among  gains  achieved  by  the  tional  charges  instead  of  $25. 
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Advertising  Job  More  Critical 
Today,  Brophy  Tells  Senators 

By  Thomas  D'Arcy  Brophy 

Chairman,  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt.  Inc. 


( Text  of  remarks  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Committee  on  Post  Office  & 
Civil  Service.) 

The  two  main  parts  of  Amer¬ 
ican  business  economy  are  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution. 

Production  in¬ 
cludes  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  crops,  the 
mining  of  min¬ 
eral  products, 
timbering  and, 
above  all,  the 

man  ufarturing 
and  processing 
of  goods. 

D  i  s  t  ribution 
embraces  all  the 
activities  e  m  - 
ployed  in  find- 
i  n  g  customers 
for  goods  and 

services  and  in  moving  goods, 
both  geographically  and  through 
the  channels  of  trade. 

Until  the  First  World  War, 
our  great  economic  problem 

was  the  production  of  goods  and 

services.  In  many  parts  of  the 
world,  this  condition  still  pre¬ 
vails.  But  in  the  United  States, 
no  one  has  the  slightest  doubt 
of  our  ability  to  produce  goods 
and  services  in  tremendous  vol¬ 
ume. 

For  the  last  25  years,  there 
has  been  a  growing  recognition 
of  the  importance  of  distribu¬ 
tion.  Now  the  majority  of  en¬ 
lightened  business  leaders  sees 
successful  distribution  as  the 
key  to  a  prosperous  economy 
and  to  the  high  level  of  employ¬ 
ment  all  desire. 

When  buyers  are  induced  to 
buy,  goods  are  moved,  services 
are  rendered,  factories  and 
farms  will  be  kept  busy  and  em¬ 
ployment  will  be  maintained. 

Dynamic  Activities 

The  problem  is  how  to  move 
the  vast  output  of  our  farms, 
mines,  fisheries  and  industrial 
plants  through  the  channels  of 
trade  to  the  ultimate  consumers. 

The  responsibility  falls  on  the 
dynamic  activities  in  distribu¬ 
tion — those  business  activities, 
employed  by  manufacturers, 
selling  agents,  wholesalers,  re¬ 
tailers  and  service  agents,  which 
stimulates  buyers  to  buy. 

If  these  dynamic  activities 
fail,  or  do  only  a  partial  job, 
business  runs  in  second  gear 
instead  of  high,  farmers  get  too 
little  for  their  crops,  factories 
run  part-time,  fewer  people  are 
employed. 

There  are  only  four  of  these 
dynamic  activities,  viz.,  personal 
selling,  display,  sales  promotion 
and  advertising. 

We  see  personal  selling  at 
work  in  the  canvasser  at  our 
door,  the  clerk  in  the  store,  the 
automobile  salesman,  and  the 
insurance  agent.  That  is  con¬ 
sumer  selling.  There  is  also  a 
rJSc  amount  of  personal  selling 
Between  businesses.  This  may  be 
called  "industrial  selling.”  The 


cost  of  personal  selling  is.  by 
far,  the  largest  part  of  the  total 
cost  of  distribution. 

Window,  counter,  store  and 
other  displays  at  the  point  of 
sale  are  what  business  calls 
display. 

Catalogs,  sales  portfolios  and 
mailing  pieces  of  all  kinds  are 
usually  called  sales  promotion. 

Advertising's  Responsibility 

Advertising  —  in  newspapers, 
by  radio,  in  magazines,  on  out¬ 
door  boards,  in  car  cards  and 
in  motion  pictures — is  the  coun¬ 
terpart  in  distribution  of  the 
machine  in  production. 

By  use  of  machines,  our  pro¬ 
duction  of  goods  and  services 
has  been  multiplied.  Advertis¬ 
ing  multiplies  selling  messages 
and  appeals. 

Hence,  advertising  has  the 
greatest  opportunity  and  the 
greatest  responsibility  for  mov¬ 
ing  goods  fast  enough  and  in 
large  enough  quantities  to  keep 
the  machines  in  our  factories 
running. 

The  size  of  this  responsibility 
is  enormous  today. 

It  is  not  easy  to  grasp  fully 
the  significance  of  the  fact  that 
our  economy  has  advanced  from 
SlOO-billion  of  gross  national 
product  in  1940  to  $265-billion 
in  1948. 

Our  population  has  reached  a 
total  of  more  than  148  million 
people.  This  is  an  increase  of 
about  16  million  people  since 
1940.  This  increase  alone  repre¬ 
sents  a  market  one-and-a-half 
times  as  large  as  Canada. 

More  Critical  Job  Today 

The  job  of  advertising,  in  find¬ 
ing  customers  for  goods  and 
services,  is  not  only  larger  to¬ 
day — it  is  also  more  critical. 

As  we  all  know,  the  break 
even  point  for  business  has 
risen.  Companies  must  now 
operate  at  a  substantially  higher 
percentage  of  capacity,  in  order 
to  stay  in  business.  And  it  is 
advertising  that  must  do  a  large 
part  in  creating  the  demand 
necessary  to  keep  companies 
running  at  these  higher  levels. 

We  are  also  in  a  critical  tran¬ 
sition  period  for  our  econo.my — 
from  a  sellers’  market  to  a  buy¬ 
ers’  market. 

Advertising  must  play  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  easing  this  tran¬ 
sition. 

It  can  help  American  business 
adjust  demand  to  supply,  by  di¬ 
verting  consumer  spending  to 
products  that  are  coming  read¬ 
ily  into  the  market.  Where 
supply  is  becoming  normal, 
where  a  line  of  goods  is  again  in 
the  buyers’  market,  there  adver¬ 
tising  must  take  up  with  extra 
effort  its  historic  function — at¬ 
tracting  more  demand  to  such 
goods,  fostering  competition,  en¬ 
couraging  efficient  mass  produc¬ 
tion  and  bringing  these  prices 
down. 


Advertising  also  does  more. 
As  prices  descend,  advertising 
works  to  keep  goods  from  piling 
up,  at  the  old  and  higher  prices, 
on  the  shelves  and  in  the  ware¬ 
houses.  It  steps  up  the  velocity 
of  turnover  and  prevents  costly 
inventories  —  the  bottlenecks 
that  so  often  result  in  business 
losses  and  failures. 

Despite  the  great  need  for  ad¬ 
vertising  today,  it  is  still  not 
being  used  at  the  pre-war  level. 
Between  World  Wars  I  and  II, 
the  total  expenditure  for  adver¬ 
tising  averaged  about  3';  of 
total  national  income.  Today, 
advertising  expenditures  are 
running  only  about  2','c  of  na¬ 
tional  income. 

Hence.  everything  possible 
needs  to  be  done  to  encourage 
more  and  better  advertising  to¬ 
day.  Certainly  nothing  should 
be  done  to  discourage  the  use 
of  advertising  as  a  busine.ss  tool. 

We  must  recognize  always  that 
people  can’t  be  forced  to  con¬ 
sume  goods  and  services.  We 
must  inform  them,  persuade 
them,  tempt  them  to  the  higher 
standard  of  living  our  produc¬ 
tion  makes  possible. 

Our  plant  is  the  most  highly 
developed  in  the  world.  Our 
volume  of  goods  and  services  is 
the  highest.  Our  potential  vol¬ 
ume  is  even  higher.  We  have 
nowhere  else  to  look  for  the  an¬ 
swer.  We  must  find  it  ourselves. 
We  must  create  the  answer.  It 
lies,  we  believe,  in  high  distri¬ 
bution  through  successful  sell¬ 
ing.  display,  sales  promotion  and 
through  advertising. 

Relation  to  Postal  Rates 

You  may  well  ask;  What  has 
all  this  to  do  with  postal  rates? 

Postal  rates  are  a  vitally  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  American  dis¬ 
tribution,  in  advertising,  sales 
promotion  and  all  related  activ¬ 
ities.  All  classes  of  postal  serv¬ 
ice  are  involved. 

Any  Congressional  action, 
which  would  tend  to  discourage 
promotive  efforts  at  this  time, 
might  have  serious  and  far- 
reaching  economic  effects. 

We  believe  that  the  amount  of 
money,  which  might  be  obtained 
through  untimely  increases  in 
postal  rates,  would  be  insignifi¬ 
cant  as  compared  to  the  pos¬ 
sible  harm  they  might  do  to  the 
dynamic  activities  in  distribu¬ 
tion  on  which  we  must  rely  to 
move  our  vast  output  of  goods. 

Increased  postal  rates  would 
lay  a  heavy  restraining  hand  on 
these  advertising  activities  and 
related  promotive  efforts,  at  a 
time  when  they  should  be  ex¬ 
panded. 

If  such  an  impediment  hinders 
our  distribution  and  promotion 
efforts  sufficiently  to  slow  down 
the  turnover  of  goods  it  could 
cause  a  reduction  of  national  in¬ 
come  running  into  the  billions, 
and  a  loss  of  millions  in  fed¬ 
eral  taxes. 

Increased  distribution,  sales 
effort,  promotional  work,  and 
advertising  should  be  encour¬ 
aged  —  not  discouraged  —  today. 


Industry  Group 
Reports  More 
Ad  Money  for  '49 

Widespread  intensification  of 
promotion  efforts  in  anticipation 
of  keener  competition  and  the 
return  of  a  buyers’  market  is  in¬ 
dicated  in  the  latest  survey  of 
business  practices  conducted  by 
the  National  Industrial  Confer¬ 
ence  Board. 

Many  of  the  190  companies 
surveyed  are  concentrating  on 
expanding  their  markets,  re¬ 
opening  offices  shut  down  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  and  studying  pos¬ 
sible  changes  in  the  layout  of 
sales  territories. 

Ninety  percent  state  that  ad¬ 
vertising  expenditures  for  1949 
will  be  “the  same  or  higher" 
than  in  1948.  About  one-third 
of  the  companies  state  that  they 
are  increasing  their  advertising 
and  sales  promotion  budgets — 
some  to  the  extent  of  30%  to 
50%  over  last  year.  An  in¬ 
creased  interest  in  new  media 
is  indicated  while  many  report 
a  shift  in  emphasis  from  "insti¬ 
tutional’’  to  “product  boost”  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Boosts  in  budgets  are  based 
on  rising  rates  for  some  media, 
the  use  of  additional  media, 
shifts  from  one  medium  to  an¬ 
other  and  expansion  of  present 
advertising  policies. 

Executives  also  reported  that 
close  watch  will  be  kept  on  the 
effectiveness  of  the  m^ia  used. 

A  definite  trend  from  trade 
publication  to  direct-mail  adver¬ 
tising  is  indicated,  especially  by 
capital  goods  industries.  Part 
of  the  swing  from  trade-journal 
to  direct-mail  advertising  is  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  development 
of  new  products. 

Television  is  gaining  greater 
attention  from  some  of  the  larg¬ 
er  business  firms. 

Some  companies  are  revising 
their  own  advertising  and  sales 
promotion  planning  with  the  ob¬ 
jective  of  attracting  more  cus¬ 
tomer  prospects  to  their  dealers’ 
showrooms.  More  emphasis  is 
being  placed  on  dealer  relations 
and,  as  a  result,  advertising  will 
be  utilized  by  some  firms  to 
build  up  public  confidence  in 
their  dealer  organizations. 

Another  form  of  advertising 
which  is  gaining  greater  recog¬ 
nition  is  participation  in  ex¬ 
hibits  at  industrial  conventions. 

One  firm  reports  that  it  will 
attempt  to  get  newspapers  to 
publish  more  news  articles  and 
photographs  announcing  its  new 
products.  The  articles  will  then 
be  reproduced  and  used  in  sales 
promotion  literature. 

The  few  companies  which  re¬ 
port  curtailment  of  advertising 
expenditures  explain  that  their 
advertising  budget  operates  as 
a  percentage  of  sales — and  de¬ 
mand  is  down. 


Gives  Pressmen  Raise 

Chicago — Pressmen  employed 
at  the  five  major  daily  papers 
here  have  been  granted  a  $6-a- 
week  pay  raise  effective  from 
April  3.  The  new  scale  is  now 
$90.50  for  a  37V^  hour  work 
week,  days,  and  $96  for  a  35- 
hour  work  week,  nights. 


Brophy 
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‘No  Punches  Pulled’ 

In  Employe  Relations 

CiNXiNNATi.  O. — ‘'PERCOM"  is  The  results  of  the  survey 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer's  exper-  clearly  indicated  that  one  of 
iment  in  improving  relations  be-  the  major  problems  in  the  En- 
tween  the  company  and  its  em-  quirer  was  the  field  of  human 
ployes  Its  aim.  as  expressed  relations.  It  was  clear  that 
by  Publisher  Roger  H.  Ferger.  many  of  the  employes  did  not 
is:  "Making  the  Enquirer  a  understand  the  company’s  plans 


better  place  in  which  to  work." 
The  special  slogan  of  "PER- 


and  policies,  were  not  very  well 
acquainted  with  company  otli- 


COM”  is:  "Let's  have  more  En-  cials.  and  they  did  not  think 
quirer  and  less  departments."  the  various  elements  of  the 
Last  February,  an  Employe  management  were  interested  in 
Opinion  Survey  was  conducted  their  welfare  or  appreciated 
by  Morris  Messick.  Inc.  of  Day-  their  efforts.  Furthermore, 
ton.  O.,  for  all  the  employes  of  many  of  them  felt  that  working 

conditions  could  and  should  be 
improved.  Many  also  felt  that 
company  labor  relations  could 
be  improved  through  better 
understanding  and  better  know¬ 
ledge  on  the  part  of  the  em 
ployes  and  management. 

'Housekeepers'  Named 
The  first  major  move  of 
“PERCOM ■'  was  to  establish  a 
"Housekeeping  Committee’ 
headed  by  Stanley  Ferger  and 
consisting  of  nine  employes 
elected  by  their  fellow-workers. 

Staab  Ferger  This  committee  is  to  make 

.  weekly  inspections  of  the  plant, 

the  Enquirer  This  survey  was  make  recommendations  for 
conducted  on  company  time  and  improving  working  conditions, 
given  to  employes  in  large  ggg  jj^g^  these  recommen- 


group  meetings. 


need  of  better  relations  between 
employes  a^.d  the  company  and 


the  survey  undertaking. 

Comments  Analyzed 


The  employes  responded  with  sentatives 


sincere  answers  to  the  survey 
questionnaire  and  85%  added 


written  comments  at  the  end  of  fort  to  attack  the  "lack  of  infor 
their  quesUonnaire  booklet.  The  mation"  problem  within  the 
Messick  Co.,  using  automatic  company.  Publisher  Ferger  is 
equipment,  tabulated  the  results  sending  out  weekly  bulletins  to 
and  analyzed  all  the  written  all  the  employes.  Each  bulletin 


comments. 

When  the  results  were  tao- 


will  cover  a  survey  topic. 


ulated  a  "Report  to  Employes"  bulletin,  Mr.  Ferger 

was  mailed  to  each  emnlove  report  to  employes 

Nearly  eight  weeks  later^  the  general  over 

final  detailed  survey  report  was  the  d’et^^ed  results^^^  thTnk^it'is 
submitted  to  Mr.  Ferger.  T^is  ^ 

report  was  broken  down  by  de-  ^  every  employe 

partments.  by  male  and  female  ^nnnchpc 

Irtm  "»< 

The  results  »ere  so  etertUn*  Hi''' 


that  Mr.  Ferger  immediately  or 


of  the  outstanding  results  of 
this  survey  indicated  that  too 


“PERCOM".  with  Mr.  Staab  as  Hp  ^  ‘ 

chairman.  All  department  ®‘^“3tion  must  be  changed. 


heads  of  the  Enquirer  were 
members  of  this  committee.  The 


Actions  Will  Speak 
"It  is  all  well  and  good  for 


committee  also  has  a  Policy  me  to  write  a  series  of  bulletins. 
Board  consisting  of  Stanley  but  if  I  and  others  in  manage- 
Ferger.  advertising  director;  ment  don’t  try  to  do  something 
Everett  M.  Boyd,  managing  edi-  about  the  results,  we  deserve  to 
tor;  Harry  Rindsberg.  produc-  lose  your  belief  in  our  sincerity 
tion  manager,  and  Mr.  Staab.  and  in  our  desire  to  make  the 

The  function  of  "PERCOM"  Enquirer  a  better  place  in  which 
is  to  carry  out  the  recommenda-  to  work.  To  put  the  thought  in 
tions  of  the  survey  report.  Mr.  another  way  ‘actions  speak  loud- 
Messick  was  appointed  advisor  er  than  words.'  And  from  now 
to  "PERCOM”  for  at  least  six  on  we  want  you  to  judge  us  by 
months  to  assist  the  committee  our  actions." 


ACTIVE  IN  FASHION  GROUP 

Among  regional  directors  oi  the  Fashion  Group,  Inc.  attendiag, 
meeting  in  New  York  City  recently — the  first  Group  meeting  in  j, 
18  years — were  three  from  newspapers.  Pictured,  left  to  right  on 
Anno  Prescoti  Toomey,  chief  of  copy  art  department,  Dallas  Nt«i 
Helen  Valentine,  editor  of  Seventeen  and  president  of  the  Gteip' 
Elizabeth  Luft,  fashion  editor,  Cleveland  Press;  and  Ruth  Muggltbre 
women's  editor,  Boston  Record-American. 


dations  are  carried  out.  At  the 


The  idea  started  about  a  year  same  time,  if  certain  conditions 
ago  when  Charles  vV .  Staab.  cir  canot  be  improved,  the  commit- 
culation  director,  suggested  to  inform  the  employes  a; 

Publisher  ferger  the  imperative  (g  j^e  reasons  whv. 


The  second  major  move  was 


between  the  various  depart-  department  heads 

ments.  Mr.  Ferger  became  en-  detailed  results  of  the 

thused  with  the  idea  and  ap-  Management  so 

pointed  Mr.  Staab  chairman  of  ^^at  this  ^evel  of  management 


clearly  understands  the  prob 
lems  facing  the  company.  At 
the  same  time,  all  union  repre¬ 


given  this  information. 

Following  through  on  the  ef- 


in  following  up  the  survey. 


The  third  major  step  is  to  in¬ 


stitute  an  aggressive  industrial 
relations  program  through 
"PERCOM."  This  program  is 
being  developed. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  PER¬ 
COM,  Mr.  Ferger  said  the  effort 
of  management  would  be  direct¬ 
ed  toward  eliminating  causes  for 
discontent  and  suspicion,  and 
toward  trying  to  make  the  En¬ 
quirer.  not  an  organization  con¬ 
sisting  of  individual  depart¬ 
ments,  but  a  united  organiza 
tion. 

Mr.  Staab  announced  that  the 
Policy  Board  would  meet  each 
week  and  that  the  committee  as 
a  whole  will  assemble  semi¬ 
monthly.  The  job  here,  he  ex¬ 
plained.  will  be  to  get  better 
departmental  cooperation,  a  bet¬ 
ter  understanding  of  inter¬ 
departmental  problems  and  a 
breakdown  of  the  “Prima  Don¬ 
na”  idea.  He  urged  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  all  of  the  meetings  and 
"to  let  their  hair  down  and  dis¬ 
cuss  their  individual  problems 
openly." 

■ 

St.  Louis  P-D  Hires 
Negro  As  Reporter 

St.  Louis.  Mo. — John  Henry 
Hicks,  21,  of  East  St.  Louis,  Ill., 
will  join  the  news  staff  of  the 
Post-Dispatch  on  June  25,  the 
first  Negro  to  be  hired  by  the 
paper  as  a  reporter. 

Mr.  Hicks  completed  his  work 
this  month  as  a  graduate  stu¬ 
dent  at  the  University  of  Illinois, 
where  he  finished  in  three  years 
with  honors  the  four-year  course 
for  a  bachelor  of  science  degree 
in  journalism.  He  is  unmarried 
and  is  one  of  10  children. 

Although  Mr.  Hicks  will  be 
the  first  Negro  reporter  for  the 
Post  Dispatch,  other  general  cir¬ 
culation  newspapers  in  the  city 
had  at  least  two  Negroes  on  their 
staffs  about  the  turn  of  the  cen¬ 
tury. 

■ 

Dean  Gets  Degree 

Boston — Dean  J.  L.  O’Sulli¬ 
van  of  the  Marquette  University 
College  of  Journalism.  Milwau¬ 
kee,  Wis.,  was  awarded  the  hon¬ 
orary  degree  of  doctor  of  letters 
at  the  73rd  annual  commence¬ 
ment  exercises  of  Boston  Col¬ 
lege. 

F  n  T  T  n  R 


Bureau  Ends  Bon 
On  Utility  Ads 

Boston,  Mass. — The  ban  thi; 
the  Massachusetts  Departmes; 
of  Public  Works  placed  on  ia 
stitutional  advertising  by  the 
telephone  company  has  beer, 
lifted  and  the  ‘  go  ahead"  sign 
given  appropriations  for  such 
purposes. 

The  DPU  ruled  on  May  IT 
that  the  New  England  Tel^ 
phone  and  Telegraph  Co.,  which 
was  then  seeking  authorization 
to  increase  rates,  should  cei.^ 
spending  money  from  its  sen- 
ice  charges  to  buy  newspaper 
space  in  which  “the  customer 
was  told  how  good  the  company 
was,  at  the  customer’s  expense 

At  ’public  hearings  prior  to 
the  ruling  the  company  had 
been  attacked  by  various  speai- 
ers  as  improperly  using  fundi 
in  such  a  manner.  DPU  in  i: 
original  ruling  upheld  this  crit- 
cism. 

At  that  time  the  right  of  a 
public  utility  to  use  funds  for 
institutional  advertising,  and  to 
explain  the  company’s  positki: 
in  regard  to  legislation  pertain¬ 
ing  to  it  was  still  a  matter  of 
controversy.  But  with  the  de 
cision  on  May  17,  mexst  nw 
paper  advertising  executive 
felt  the  issue  had  been  settled 

They  felt  that  it  would  be 
only  a  matter  of  a  short  thnei 
before  a  similar  ban  would  be 
directed  against  other  public 
utility  companies  from  purdiis- 
ing  newspaper  space  for  institu¬ 
tional  advertising.  Insofar  e 
some  of  these  companie 
notably  the  electric  light  con 
cerns,  are  heavy  users  of  news¬ 
paper  space,  the  advertising 
and  publishers  foresaw  a  serioe 
decrease  in  revenue. 

But  when  the  ban  was  lifted 
a  few  days  later,  it  was  gen¬ 
erally  interpreted  that  such  ^ 
propriations  would  be  consid 
ered  proper. 

The  ban  and  its  subsequen:  ‘ 
lifting  took  on  considerable  ^ 
nificance  in  New  England  be 
cause  of  the  fight  between  tb< 
utilities  and  their  critics  ovt' 
such  advertising  that  has  b» 
waged  for  several  years  in 
of  the  New  England  state 


MR.  EYEBROWS  AGAIN.  A  BELOVED  CARTOONIST,  AND  A  VERY  GREAT  MAN 


JOINING  THEM 

Shoemaker,  Chicago  Daily  News 


JUDGING  BY  RESULTS 


PADLOCKED 

Svob«xla.  Brooklyn  (X.  Y.)  Eagle 


Manning.  McXaught  Syndicate 


John  T.  McCutcheon, 
Cartoonist,  Dies  at  79 


Chicago  —  John  Tinney  Me-  Africa  with  Carl  Akeley.  Later 
Cutcheon,  79.  cartoonist  of  the  he  was  with  Theodore  Roose- 
Chicago  Tribune  for  43  years,  velt's  safari  and  sent  illustrated 
died  early  on  June  10.  the  102nd  articles  to  the  Tribune.  He  was 
anniversary  of  the  Tribune.  He  sent  to  Vera  Cruz  as  a  war  cor- 
had  been  in  poor  health  since  respondent  in  the  Mexican  puni- 
1946  when  he  retired.  tive  expedition. 

He  died  at  his  home  in  Lake  “Injun  Summer"  was  his  best 
Forest,  Ill.  His  wife,  the  former  known  cartoon.  It  has  appeared 
Evelyn  Shaw,  and  their  three  by  request  annually  in  the  Trib- 
sons.  John  T..  Shaw  and  George  une  since  1912.  It  was  first 
Barr  McCutcheon.  were  at  his  printed  in  the  Tribune  of  Sept, 
bedside.  The  Tribune  carried  30,  1907.  As  an  editorial  c.ir- 
an  eight-column  banner  line  on  toonist,  Mr.  McCutcheon  util 
page  one.  announcing  Mr.  Me-  ized  ridicule,  rather  than  the 
Cutcheon’s  death.  On  the  same  bludgeon,  to  deflate  a  stuffed 

front  page  was  the  byline  of  shirt  politician  in  a  way  that 
John  T.,  Jr..  Tribune  reporter,  did  not  hurt.  He  was  awarded 

Contemporary  of  Ade  i.he  Pulitzer  Prize  in  1931  for 

T  u  >;r  .  ..  .  hks  effective  cartoon  depicting 

John  McCutcheon.  born  on  a  banking  situation, 
farm  near  South  Raub,  Tippe-  ,  „...  _  . 

canoe  County.  Ind..  rose  to  be  Less  Bitter  Today 

an  illustrious  Hoosier  during  “It  seems  to  me  most  of  the 
the  same  period  another  Hoosier  early  cartoons  were  entirely  de- 
became  famous— George  Ade.  voted  to  politics,  were  much 
The  two  attended  Purdue  Uni-  more  inclined  to  be  intensely 
versity  and  later  joined  forces  personal  and  partisan,  and  upon 
on  the  staff  of  the  old  Chicago  occasions  rather  bitter,”  said 
Herald — Ade  as  a  writer.  Me-  Mr.  McCutcheon  in  a  recent  in- 
Cutcheon  as  a  cartoonist,  who  terview,  contrasting  essential 
also  was  a  war  correspondent  differences  between  cartoons  to- 
during  the  Spanish-American  day  and  those  50  years  ago. 
War.  “Cartoons  today  are  much  less 

Mr.  McCutcheon's  first  fiolit-  acrimonious  and  depend  upon 
ical  cartoons  were  published  in  satire  and  ridicule,  rather  than 
1896  during  the  presidential  bludgeoning.” 
campaign  that  elected  President  Commenting  at  the  time  on 
William  McKinley.  In  1897.  Mr.  the  serious  note  that  has  char- 
McCutcheon  started  around  the  acterized  editorial  cartooning, 
world  on  the  US.  revenue  cut-  he  remarked: 
ter,  McCullouch.  He  joined  the  “In  my  own  case,  as  I  look 
U.S.  fleet  under  .Admiral  Dewey  back,  I  remember  in  many  of 
at  Manila  Bay.  He  continued  as  those  early  cartoons  the  main 
a  correspondent  throughout  the  object  was  to  entertain  and 
Spanish-American  War,  the  Fili-  amuse.” 

mno  Insurr^tion  and  the  Boer  Mr.  McCutcheon  was  the  au- 
^  in  the  Transvaal.  thor  of  a  dozen  books  on  his 

joined  the  Tribune  in  war  correspondent  assignments, 
1903  and  in  1906  he  was  sent  on  experiences  as  a  traveler  and 
a  tour  of  the  Crimea.  Caucasus,  game  hunter,  and  on  his  car- 
Persia,  Russia  and  Chinese  toons.  His  winter  home  was 
Turkestan  and  Siberia.  In  1909  Treasure  Island,  near  Nassau  in 
he  went  on  a  big  game  hunt  in  the  Bahamas.  He  leased  it  to 
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AP  Group  Acts  to  Hike 
Pay  of  Correspondents 

Charleston,  W.  Va.  —  West 
Virginia  Associated  Press  mem¬ 
bers  have  taken  the  first  step 
toward  modest  increases  in  the 
pay  of  string  correspondents. 

It  was  stipulated  that  the  in¬ 
creases,  when  and  if  finally  ap¬ 
proved,  should  be  used  to  re¬ 
ward  part-time  correspondents 
in  areas  where  there  are  no 
member  newspapers. 


John  T.  McCutcheon 


THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


Metro  Mat  Service 
Holds  Informal  ‘School’ 

By  Samuel  Rovner 


Executives  of  Metro  Associat¬ 
ed  Services  have  become  edu¬ 
cators.  At  least  they  were  that 
on  two  recent  Fridays  and 
they’ll  probably  be  doing  more 
of  same  after  the  word  gets 
passed  around  by  the  hrst 
matriculants — the  ad  staffs  of 
the  eight  dailies  in  the  West¬ 
chester  County  (N.  Y.)  Macy 
group. 

It  started  in  the  mind  of 
Frank  Baker,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Yonkers  Herald- 
Statesman.  The  old-timers  were 
getting  a  little  rusty  in  the 
proper  use  of  a  mat  service,  he 
felt,  and  the  youngsters  needed 
some  breaking  in.  So  he  in¬ 
vited  Metro  to  send  some  of  its 
operatives  into  Westchester  to 
put  on  the  “courses”  they  have 
been  presenting  at  various  state 
and  regional  newspaper  meet¬ 
ings. 

Tour  oi  Plant 

After  some  negotiation,  it 
seemed  a  better  idea  to  have 
the  admen  ( including  several 
women  >  go  to  .Metro's  ivied 
halls  instead.  Not  only  that, 
but  they'd  bring  the  rest  of  the 
Macy  papers  into  the  act. 

In  two  groups  of  about  40  each 
they  trekked  down  to  Madison 
Avenue,  made  a  tour  of  the  new 
Metro  plant,  and  participated  in 
a  “clinic.”  It  was  in  the  two 
hour  clinic  that  Metro’s  faculty 
got  into  the  meat  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum. 

Panel  members  were  General 
Manager  William  Schak.  Vice- 
president  Emanual  Shapiro,  Art 
Directors  Fred  Spigel  and  John 
Bindrum,  and  Joseph  A.  Bern¬ 
stein.  who  arranged  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  acted  as  chairman. 

Half  the  time  was  given  over 
to  a  course  in  layout,  Messrs. 
Spigel  and  Bindrum  showing 
that  an  almost  infinite  variety 
of  ads  is  available  within  a 
handful  of  illustrations  and 
headlines.  During  the  rest  of 
the  session,  the  students  aimed 
questions  at  the  panel. 

Probably  the  most  important 
single  point  made  was  the  need 
to  keep  mat  files  in  usable 
order.  In  one  case,  for  in¬ 
stance.  an  adman  complained 
that  he  had  been  unable  to  find 
a  suitable  illustration  for  an 
ad  by  an  Oriental  restaurant. 
Within  10  minutes  Metro  pro¬ 
duced  from  its  files  not  one,  but 
a  half-dozen  Oriental  designs. 

Mr.  Shapiro  outlined  three 
basic  principles  for  getting  more 
out  of  a  mat  service — any  mat 
service,  in  our  estimation  (if 
Metro  doesn’t  mind).  They  are: 

1.  Know  what  is  in  your  serv¬ 
ice  by  checking  each  new  issue 
as  it  arrives. 

2.  Use  your  imagination  and 
ingenuity  in  permitting  the  il¬ 
lustration  in  the  service  to  spark 
ideas  for  the  accounts  to  whom 
you  want  to  sell  the  space. 

3.  Since  this  is  an  era  of  vis¬ 


ualization.  make  layouts  of  the 
ideas  to  show  prospects  what 
you  have  in  mind  for  them. 

Metro  announced  that  similar 
clinics  would  be  arranged  for 
other  newspaper  staffs.  It  was 
stated,  however,  that  since 
many  newspapers  are  too  dis¬ 
tant  from  New  York,  the 
school’s  traveling  lectures  will 
continue. 

Grocery  Study  Shows 
Self-Service  Growth 

Adoption  of  the  supermarket 
system  has  progress^  so  far 
in  the  last  10  years  that  16 
leading  food  chains  last  year 
averaged  $456,460  per  store,  com¬ 
pared  with  a  1939  unit  average 
of  $86,289. 

The  figures  are  from  the  lat¬ 
est  report  of  grocery  distribu¬ 
tion  by  This  Week  magazine, 
presented  last  week. 

Pointing  out  the  economic 
facts  behind  supermarket 
growth,  the  study  notes  that 
average  sales  of  the  large  store 
are  more  than  eight  times  those 
of  the  small  store,  although  floor 
area  is  only  three  or  four  times 
greater.  Similarly,  a  medium- 
size  store  does  3.56  times  the 
volume  of  the  small  store,  with 
floor  space  only  about  double. 

Along  with  the  growth  of 
high-volume  units  in  the  indus¬ 
try  there  has  come  a  greatly 
increased  use  of  advertising, 
most  of  it  in  newspapers.  This 
W'eek  notes. 

Among  the  chains  whose  per¬ 
formance  is  covered  in  the  sur¬ 
vey  are  these  typical  examples: 

Alpha  Beta.  21  stores.  1948 
average  sales  per  store  $871,598; 
advertising  expenditure  $159.- 
629,  in  newspapers. 

Von  stores  had  largest  per- 
store  average,  $1,657,232;  adver¬ 
tising  for  14  stores  totaled  $137,- 
959.  of  which  95.9' <  was  spent 
in  newspapers. 

The  huge  Safeway  chain  of 
2,103  stores  had  a  volume  of 
more  than  $1,000,000,000  in  1948, 
averaging  $560,486  per  store. 
Advertising  figures  are  not 
given. 

Kroger  stores  (2.349)  had  a 
combined  volume  of  $810,384,- 
004.  averaging  $345,000  each.  Ad 
expenditures  in  1948  totaled  $5.- 
376.912,  of  which  59'c  went  in¬ 
to  newspapers. 

Food  Fair  had  volume  of  $1,- 
177,633  for  105  stores  and  spent 
$950,000  in  advertising,  of  which 
80%  went  to  newspapers. 

Best  newspaper  advertiser — 
percentagewise — was  the  Stop  & 
Shop  chain,  which  spent  99%  of 
its  $218,000  in  that  medium. 
The  chain’s  total  sales  were 
$46,931,335,  per-store  average 
$565,438. 

Still  the  “world’s  champion’’ 
chain  grocer  is  A  &  P,  whose  re¬ 
tail  sales  totaled  $2,714,461,000 
in  1948  in  its  4,798  stores,  an 
average  of  $565,748.  A  &  P  got 


10.9%  of  all  food  sales  in  1,238 
counties,  and  85%  of  its  volume 
came  from  self-service  stores. 

Although  much  of  This  Week’s 
study,  nine  months  in  prepara¬ 
tion.  covers  the  chain  field,  con¬ 
siderable  attention  is  given  to 
the  food  business  as  a  whole. 

Noting  a  new  all-time  high  of 
$31,000,000,000  in  U.S.  food  store 
sales  last  year,  the  study  shows 
the  record  is  due  not  only  to 
higher  prices,  but  also  to  in¬ 
creased  population  and  trading 


up  to  better  and  higher-priced 
foods. 

While  self  -  service  amoni 
chains  has  increased  from  53% 
of  total  business  in  1939  to  86% 
in  1948,  it  has  grown  also  amom 
independents — from  15%  to  50% 

The  study  puts  special  eiih 
phasis  on  the  fact  that  “tbe 
food  broker  system  is  stronger 
than  ever”  and  includes  in^ 
presentation  a  map  showing  lo- 
cations  of  members  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Food  Brokers  Association. 


2  Full  Days  of  Business 
Scheduled  for  NAEA 


In  keeping  with  its  strictly- 
business  convention  practice,  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association  has  scheduled 
a  jam  packed  program  for  its 
summer  meeting  in  New  Or¬ 
leans,  La.,  June  27-29. 

Starting  with  registration  at 
8:30  Monday  morning,  the  con 
vention  will  consist  of  two  solid 
da.vs  of  formal  business  at  the 
Roosevelt  Hotel,  to  be  followed 
by  a  full  day’s  side  trip  to  Baton 
Rouge  as  guests  of  the  State- 
Times  and  Advocate. 

Details  of  the  program: 

MOND.4Y.  June  27 

8:30  a  m. — Registration. 

9:00  a  m. — Call  to  Order  by 
Louis  E.  Heindel.  Madison 
(Wis. )  Capital  Times  and  State 
Journal,  program  chairman. 

“Convention  Objectives” — 
NAEA  President  Harold  V. 
Manzer,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram-Gazette. 

“Summary  of  Exhibits" — Leon 
Kondell.  Passaic  (N.  J.)  Herald- 
News. 

“Special  Editions” — James  M. 
Floyd.  Lone  Star  Gas  Co.,  Dal¬ 
las.  Tex. 

“Success  of  Split  Food-Days” 
— Dean  Proctor.  Roanoke  (Va.) 
Times  &  World-News. 

“Better  Relations  between  Re¬ 
tailers  and  New'spapers”  —  Don 
Bernard,  Washington  ( D.  C. ) 
Post. 

“Research  Committee  Report” 
— Ru.ssell  C.  Harris,  Buffalo 
(  N.  Y. )  Courier-Express. 

“Seeing  vs.  Listening” — Daniel 
E.  Moran,  American  Newspaper 
Advertising  Netw'ork. 

12:15  p.m. — Luncheon  meet¬ 
ing,  Grand  Ballroom. 

Address  by  Felix  Coste,  Coca 
Cola  Co. 

2:15  p.m. — Meeting  resumed. 

“NRDGA  Committee  Report.” 
Laurence  T.  Knott,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times. 

“Formation  and  Development 
of  Coosa  Run  Newsprint  Co.,” 
Clarence  Hanson.  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  News  &  Age  Herald. 

“Let’s  Do  It  the  Promotional 
Way,”  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
Kroger  Co. 

“What  Newspapers  Can  Do  to 
Make  General  Advertising  More 
Productive,”  Ted  Weil,  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky. )  Newspapers. 

“Building  A  Classfiied  Depart¬ 
ment,”  Sam  Bloom,  Dallas 
( Tex. )  Times-Herald. 

7:00  p.m. — Shrimp  Party,  Len- 
fant’s  Boulevard  Room,  Canal 
Boulevard.  Members  of  the 
NAEA  and  their  wives  will  be 
guests  of  the  Times  Picayune 
and  New  Orleans  States. 


Tuesday,  9:00  a.m.,  June  28 
University  Room 

AANR  Report,  Del  Worthing¬ 
ton. 

“What’s  A  Promotion  Man 
Good  For  Anyw'ay?”  Fred  N 
Lowe.  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Pojt! 
Gazette,  president.  National 
Newspaper  Promotion  Associa¬ 
tion. 

“Building  New  Accounts.” 
Charles  Curtis,  Allentown  (Pa. 
Call-Chronicle. 

Agency  Relations  Committee 
Report.  Wilson  Conflict. 

Bureau  of  Advertising  Ses¬ 
sion  : 

Introductory  Remarks,  Harold 

S.  Barnes,  director. 

“Selling  National  Space  in  the 

Buyer's  Market,"  William 
Greene. 

“Bureau  National  Project' 
and  Case  Histories.”  Dent  Mas¬ 
singer. 

•  Report  on  Chain  Store  De¬ 
velopments.”  John  Giesen,  di 
rector.  Retail  Division. 

12:15 — Luncheon,  Main  Ball¬ 
room. 

“How  Television  Will  Affec: 
Newspaper  Advertising,”  Duane 
Jones.  Duane  Jones  Co. 

2:15  p.m. — University  Room 
“People  Are  Our  Business.”  T 
E.  Ellyson,  Jr.,  Miller  &  Rhoads. 
Richmond,  Va. 

“Local  Color — Problems  and 
Potentials,”  Robert  A.  Travi' 
Color  Production  Service. 

“Around  ttie  Nation  Ideas,’ 
Chairman,  Harvey  A.  Huff,  Netr 
Brunswick  (N.  J. )  Home  Netn: 
V.  L.  Bremer,  Lorain  (O.)  Jov- 
nal;  A.  Lacey  Price,  Jacksn 
(Tenn. )  Sun;  E.  J.  Byrne,  Hum 
( S.  D. )  Huronite  &  Plainsman: 

T.  F.  Martins,  Shenandoah  (Pa.1 
Herald:  T.  W.  Sallade.  Quincy 
( Mass. )  Patriot-Ledger;  Phil 
Buchheit,  Spartanburg  (S.  C.> 
Herald- Journal;  William  H 
Hart,  Joliet  (Ill.)  Herald  Neta: 
Irene  Simms  Reid,  Monroe  (La.) 
News-Star-World;  J.  L.  Alle- 
good,  Wilmington  (N.  C.)  Star 
News;  R.  C.  Harris.  Bufiilo 
Courier-Express;  Karl  Finn,  Cin 
cinnati  ( O. )  Times-Star,  and 
Michael  T.  Balint,  Bayonni 
(N.  J.)  Times. 

Seeing  to  it  that  no  time  n 
wasted,  the  committee  has, 
ranged  for  a  “round-table”  idt* 
exchange  on  Wednesday  during 
the  two  hours  of  train  travel  to 
and  from  Baton  Rouge. 

The  Baton  Rouge  trip  w 
start  at  9  a.m.  and  end  6:« 
p.m.  While  there  members  w 
their  families  will  be  the  guep 
of  Publisher  Charles  MansmP 
Jr. 
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Focts  for  Advertisers 

*  Do  you  know  where  to  locate 
dealers  to  achieve  maximum 
sales  volume?  Do  you  know  the 
past  automobile  buying  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  areas  your  dealers 
serve?  The  Plain  Dealer  Market 
Survey  Department  can  answer 
not  only  these  questions,  but  can 
also  reveal  detailed  sales  break¬ 
downs  from  1928  to  1948,  and 
trace  Plain  Dealer  readership  to 
car  sales.  We’ll  be  glad  to  make 
an  appointment  with  you  to 
discuss  in  detail  your  market¬ 
ing  potentialities  in  Cleveland. 


the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  is  among  the  leading  metropolitan 
newspapers  in  the  nation  in  passenger  car  advertising  lineage.  Intensive  and 
extensive  coverage  of  a  most  important  automotive  market,  plus  the 
high  reader  interest  and  reader  influence  of  the  Plain  Dealer  are  positive 


YEAR 

AFTER 

YEAR... 


forces  in  the  maintenance  of  Cleveland’s  high  new  car  sales  record. 


CLEVELAND 

PLAIN  DEALER 


Cleveland's  Home  Newspaper 

Creamer  &  Woodward,  Inc.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 

A.  S.  Grant,  Atlanta 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  18,  1949 
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CAMPAIGNS  AND  ACCOUNTS 

52  Weeks  in  Dailies 
Planned  by  Heinz  Co 


H.  J.  Heinz  Co.  is  about  to 
start  what  it  describes  as  “one 
of  the  largest  continuous  cam¬ 
paigns  of  national  newspaper 
advertising  in  the  history  of  the 
food  industry.” 

A  52-week  schedule  of  large- 
space  ads  will  appear  in  140 
daily  newspapers  in  110  maior 
markets,  President  H.  J.  Heinz 
II  said,  and  special  spring  and 
fall  campaigns  will  cover  300 
.secondary  markets.  In  addition, 
four-color  ads  will  appear  in 
Sunday  magazine  sections. 

The  newspaper  campaign  will 
be  supplemented  by  national 
magazines,  point-of-sale  bill¬ 
boards.  and  “naborhood”  posters, 
with  a  “substantial”  program  of 
radio  spots.  There  will  also  be 
a  heavy  schedule  of  dealer  helps. 

“Our  decision  to  use  news¬ 
paper  advertising  on  an  unpre¬ 
cedented  scale  reflects  several 
factors.”  Mr.  Heinz  said.  “Fore¬ 
most  is  its  effectiveness  at  the 
local  level.  Through  newspaper 
advertising  we  can  bring  a 
timed,  illustrated  selling  story 
on  our  products  directly  to  the 
attention  of  housewives  on  the 
very  day  they  are  planning  their 
weekly  shopping  lists.  We  con¬ 
sider  this  of  major  value  in  pro¬ 
moting  immediate  business  for 
local  food  retailers. 

“The  flexibility  which  news¬ 
paper  adveilising  permits  is  an¬ 
other  major  factor.  Heinz  sells 
many  products.  Some  are  year- 
round  staples.  Others  are  more 
or  less  seasonal.  Using  newspa¬ 
pers.  we  can  advertise  different 
products  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  at  the  same  time  and 
tie  each  into  our  seasonal  and 
sectional  requirements.” 

Drafting  of  the  new  schedule 
was  preened  by  many  months 
of  market  and  media  research 
by  the  company  and  its  agency, 
Mr.  Heinz  said.  Studies  were 
made  of  thousands  of  national 
and  local  food  ads  in  hundre<ls 
of  newspapers  to  determine  the 
most  effective  space  units,  re¬ 
gional  shopping  habits,  best-read 
sections  and  copy  appeal. 

Each  ad,  he  said,  will  reach 
more  than  half  the  total  U.  S. 
daily  newspaper  circulation  and 
will  cover  77%  in  the  spring  and 
fall. 

Lettering,  typography  and  il¬ 
lustrations.  he  added,  will  create 
“a  distinctive  type  of  food  ad¬ 
vertising  which  we  believe  truly 
reflects  Heinz  quality.” 

Maxon,  Inc.,  handles  the  ac¬ 
count. 

Heinz’  announcement  was  the 
occasion  for  a  full-page  ad  in 
New  York  newspapers  by  the 
American  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Network,  which  stated  that 
its  basic  papers  were  on  the 
schedule. 

Mounds  of  Joy 

Peter  Paul.  Inc.,  Naugatuck, 
Conn.,  will  release  this  month 
its  first  newspaper  advertising 
in  several  years.  Ads  for  Moands 


and  Almond  Joy  candy  bars  will 
be  run  in  a  number  of  test  mar¬ 
kets.  Now  appearing  are  1,000- 
line  four-color  ads  featuring  a 
set  of  flower  prints  offered  for 
three  wrappers  and  25  cents. 

In  recent  years,  the  company 
has  sponsored  a  heavy  schedule 
of  radio  news  programs. 

Agency  is  Brisacher,  Wheeler 
&  Staff. 

DK  Tooth  Paste 

A  NEW  ENTRANT  in  the  am- 
moniated  dentrifice  sweepstakes 
is  DK  Ammoniated  Tooth  Paste 
with  Vitamin  K.  made  by  Anti 
Decay  Drug  Corp.,  New  York. 
Initial  campaign  will  be  in  the  I 
New  York  market,  with  ads  of  , 
456  lines  appearing  in  evening  i 
newspapers.  Radio  is  also  sched¬ 
uled,  as  well  as  window  displays. 
Advertising  in  other  areas  will 
follow  distribution.  Agency  is  ■ 
Dunay  &  Rader. 

DK  is  one  of  the  first  ammoni¬ 
ated  pastes  on  the  market.  Near¬ 
ly  all  the  other  dentrifrices 
jockeying  for  position  in  the  field 
are  powders,  leading  advertisers 
among  them  being  Dr.  Lyon’s, 
Colgate,  Amm-i-dent,  and  Am- 
urol. 

Tea'  Stands  for  Treasury 

Chicago  —  In  the  four-state 
Chicago  area.  National  Food 
Stores  (National  Tea  Co.)  have 
utilized  newspaper  advertising 
space  to  help  promote  the  1949 
Savings  Bond  Opportunity 
Drive. 

Operating  400  stores  in  Illi¬ 
nois,  Indiana  and  Michigan,  the 
Chicago  branch  of  National  Tea  ! 
has  staged  its  heaviest  promo-  . 
tion,  inaluding  a  special  bond  ; 
drive  ad  heading  used  in  87  ; 
newspapers  in  the  area.  In  ! 
Chicago,  National  Food  Stores 
used  a  double  truck  ad  heading 
built  around  the  savings  bond  j 
drive  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News  | 
and  Chicago  Herald  -  American. 
A  full-page  ad  tieup  also  ap- 
peared  in  the  Chicago  Sun- , 
Times. 

The  double  tnuck  ads  an¬ 
nounced  as  “Opportunity  Sale”  ; 
with  Covered  Wagon  art  and 
Opportunity  Savings  Bonds 
copy  featured  in  the  center.  The 
ad,  in  1,000-line  size,  has  been 
scheduled  in  80  newspapers  in 
the  area. 

Moderation  for  Father 

Seagram-Distillers  will  pub¬ 
lish  another  ad  in  its  “modera-  ! 
tion”  series  next  week  as  a  tie-  ' 
in  with  Father’s  Day,  June  19. 
It  will  appear  in  138  metropoli-  i 
tan  newspapers. 

In  announcing  the  special 
copy.  Ad  Manager  George  Mos¬ 
ley  cited  “Seagram’s  conviction 
that  the  interests  of  the  public 
and  of  the  company  are  best 
served  by  universal  moderation 
in  drinking.”  The  firm’s  use  of 
the  moderation  theme,  he  point¬ 
ed  out,  gpes  back  IS  years. 


Plastic  Polish 

Houston,  Tex.  —  The  Palmer 
Chemical  Co.,  Georgetown,  Tex., 
introduced  its  new  plastic-base 
polish.  Palmer’s  Plastic-Film, 
here  last  week  with  full-page 
ads  in  the  Houston  Chronicle, 
Post  and  Press. 

The  market  will  be  expanded 
gradually,  it  was  stated,  and  na¬ 
tional  distribution  is  expected  to 
be  achieved  in  about  six  months. 
During  that  period  an  estimated 
$300,000  will  be  spent  in  news¬ 
paper  and  radio  advertising. 

Stephen  B.  Booke  Co.  and 
Kamin  Advertising,  are  jointly 
directing  the  campaign. 

Accounts 

Tracy-Locke  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex., 
has  resigned  the  Dr.  Pepper 
(beverage)  account  and  the 
company  has  appointed  Ruth- 
rauff  &  Ryan. 

Plastone  Co..  Inc.,  Chicago, 
automotive  and  household  chem¬ 


ical  products,  to  C.  C.  Fogaftr 
Co.;  newspapers  exclusively  ij, 
the  automotive  products. 

William  S.  Scull  Co.,  Camden, 
N.  J.,  to  Lewis  &  Gilman,  Phi]|. 
delphia,  for  entire  line,  includ¬ 
ing  Boscul  Coffee,  Boscul  Tea, 
etc. 

K.  Arakelian,  Inc.  (Mission 
Bell  wine),  and  Commonwealth 
Shoe  and  Leather  Co.  (Bosto¬ 
nian  and  Mansfield  shoes),  to 
Young  &  Rubicam. 

Nineteen  Hundred  Corp.,  st 
Joseph,  Mich.,  home  laundry 
equipment,  to  Beaumont  and 
Hohman;  largest  campaign  in 
company  history  to  start  in  the 
fall,  using  magazine  and  “key 
city  ’  newspapers,  plus  co-op  ad¬ 
vertising  with  distributors  and 
dealers.  Thirteen  offices  of  the 
agency  will  participate. 

R.  B.  Davis  Co.,  Hoboken,  N. 
J.,  Davis  baking  powder  and 
other  products,  to  Duane  Jones 
Company. 


VACATION 
CLUB  CHECKS 
of  $878,061 
Set  All  Time 
Worcester  Record 


\^orcesfer  has  the  money  —  $878,061  —  ready 
to  spend  on  o  vocation,  and  on  the 
merchandise  to  go  with  it.  Over  four-fifths  of  o 
million  dollars  in  cosh  has  just  been  paid  out  to 
Worcester  families  in  Vacation  Club  Checks  by  six 

local  banks.  For  the  next  three  months  a  sizable 
percentage  of  these  dollars  will  buy  hundreds 
of  vacation  prerequisites.  You  can  capture  your  shore 
of  these  purchases  with  advertisements  in  the 
Worcester  Telegram-Gazette,  the  newspapers 
which  blanket  the  area.  Daily  circulation  in  excess  of 
140,000.  Sunday  over  100,000. 


TELEGRAM -GAZETTE 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

(yfc>n(,t  f.  Booth  I'hCosIm-, 

MOlONfY,  REGAN  I  SCHMITT.  INC.,  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


OWNERS  of  RADIO  STATION  WTAG 
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1,000  EQUAL  4,286 


Impartial  researrh  sliows  that  1,(M)0  families  earning  ST. 50(1  or 
more  annually  spend  for  automobiles  and  their  operation  a* 
much  as  4.286  families  in  the  S2.500  to  S4.250  bracket. 

\\  hether  it  be  cars  or  any  commodity  that  contributes  to  good 
living,  it  has  been  proved  that  the  most  lucrative  customers 
are  those  who  earn  more  and  spend  more  .  .  .  the  NUCLEAR 
FAMILIES*  who  eomprise  the  profit  eore  in  any  sales  area. 

Successful  advertisers  in  the  New  Aork  market  know  from  ex¬ 
perience  that  advertising  in  The  Sun  brings  increased  yale- 
ami  the  steady  patronage  so  important  to  the  continued 
health  of  any  business. 

A  prime  indication  of  tlie  superior  buying  power  of  The  Sun 
audience  is  the  finding  in  a  recent  market-wide  survey  which 
shows  that  Sun  families  spend  more  for  apparel  and 

home  furnishings  than  the  average  market  family. 


NEW  YORK 


Represented  in  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles  by  Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inc. 


*  Vf  CLt  lR  CLSTOMERS  are  the  heart  of 
your  busiitefs — your  mainstay  patrons  ivhose 
steady  hiying  provides  a  solid  core  of  volume 
on  H'hich  profits  are  buik. 
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5  Groups  Will  Study 
Color  Ads  In  Comics 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago  —  With  an  estimated 
$20,000,000  at  stake  in  news¬ 
paper  color  comic  advertising, 
five  subcommittees  of  the 
AAAA  -  ANPA  joint  committee 
on  newspaper  printing  will  study 
five  major  subjects  to  improve 
present  methods  and  processes 
of  color  comic  advertising,  it 
was  announced  at  the  ANPA 
Mechanical  Conference  here  last 
week. 

The  joint  effort  to  iron  out 
mutual  problems  confronting 
newspaper  mechanical  men  and 
production  managers  of  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  placing  color 
comic  advertising  was  outlined 
by  Stanley  Myers.  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Bulletin.  His  report  fol¬ 
lowed  that  of  G.  B.  Dearnley, 
McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  repre¬ 
senting  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Advertising  Agencies, 
and  R.  W.  Tranter,  Boston 
( Mass. )  Herald-Traveler,  ANPA 
representative  on  the  joint  com¬ 
mittee. 

To  Study  S  Subjects 

The  five  phases  of  the  study 
on  color  comic  advertising  and 
the  subcommittee  members  fol¬ 
low: 

1.  Preparation  of  artwork — 
Eli  Gordon,  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Co.,  and  Albert  Rottger,  Amer¬ 
ican  Weekly. 

2.  Preparation  of  engravings — 
Erwin  Meissler,  Needham,  Louis 
and  Brorby,  with  the  ANPA 
man  yet  to  be  named. 

3.  Duplicating  materials  and 
supplies — Ernest  Donohue.  Bat¬ 
ten.  Barton.  Durstine  &  Osborn, 
and  Charles  Kirk,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News. 

4.  Inks  and  printing — George 
Dearnley,  MicCann-Erickson,  and 
Stanley  Myers,  Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 

5.  Newsprint — John  Aldinger, 
Young  &  Rubicam,  and  Charles 
Frederickson.  Westchester  (N. 
Y.)  County  Newspapers. 

Not  Seeking  New  Methods 

“This  study  will  be,  in  effect, 
an  analysis  of  the  shortcomings 
of  all  groups  in  an  effort  to  im¬ 
prove  present  methods  and  not 
to  develop  new  ones  by  re¬ 
search,”  said  Mr.  Myers.  “There 
is  much  we  can  do  with  the 
tools  and  talents  we  have  and 
it  is  our  job  to  get  the  most  out 
of  them.  Much  of  the  difficulty 
encountered  in  color  comic  re¬ 
production  today  is  a  result  of 
many  little,  seemingly  insig¬ 
nificant  things.” 

Production  men,  generally, 
both  newspaper  and  agency, 
were  invited  to  send  the  sub¬ 
committees  their  ideas,  com¬ 
plaints  or  suggestions  that  will 
assist  the  joint  committee  in 
formulating  its  recommenda¬ 
tions,  Mr.  Myers  emphasized. 
“When  the  reports  are  issued." 
he  added,  “study  them  carefully 
and  comply  as  closely  as  pos¬ 
sible  with  the  suggestions  that 
are  made.” 

Earlier  he  pointed  out  that 
agency  members  had  complained 
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about  poor  register  in  color 
comic  printing,  poor  make- 
ready,  variations  in  shades  of 
basic  ink  colors,  variations  in 
the  amount  of  ink  carried  on 
the  pages,  and  wide  variations 
in  the  off-white  shades  of  news¬ 
print.  One  agency  production 
executive,  according  to  Mr. 
Myers,  said  their  clients  would 
be  less  critical  of  color  comic 
advertising  reproduction  if 
newspapers  could  come  within 
an  average  of  75%  of  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  progressives  furnished. 

Smooth  Relations  Stressed 

The  “smooth”  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  Four-A's  and  ANPA 
mechanical  men  were  evidenced 
in  the  reports  of  Mr.  Dearnley 
and  Mr.  Tranter,  speaking  for 
the  joint  committee.  The  for¬ 
mer  highlighted  Report  No.  3 
to  be  issued  by  the  agency 
group,  covering  suggested  im¬ 
provements  in  handling  adver¬ 
tising  materials  for  the  benefit 
of  agency  production  managers 
sending  such  materials  to  news¬ 
papers. 

Mr.  Tranter  told  of  the  ANPA 
report  soon  to  be  released,  in¬ 
cluding  samples  of  defective 
printing  materials  received  from 
agencies,  the  screen  sizes  and 
metals  to  be  used  for  engrav¬ 
ings  and  the  depth  of  etchings 
for  newspaper  halftones,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  relative  merits 
of  various  duplicating  mate¬ 
rials.  and  a  series  of  do’s  and 
don'ts  on  plastic  plates,  mats 
and  electrotypes. 

Color  Ad  Production 
And  Profitability 

The  conference  evidenced  con¬ 
siderable  advertising  -  minded¬ 
ness  as  two  speakers  developed 
run-of-paper  color  production 
and  profitability  of  ROP  color 
ads. 

Clarence  R.  Snethen.  Wau¬ 
kegan  (III.)  Nctcs-Sun,  discussed 
ROP  color  production,  present¬ 
ing  a  detailed  illustrated  talk 
on  how  that  small  daily  handles 
a  large  volume  of  retail  color 
advertising  with  a  three-day 
deadline  for  such  ads. 

“We  have  tried  to  put  ROP 
color  on  a  production  line  basis 
which  gives  good  plates  and 
easy  register,”  said  Mr.  Snethen. 
“At  the  News-Sun,  color  print¬ 
ing  is  a  complete  plant  activity, 
handled  by  selected  men  from 
each  department.  By  instilling 
in  such  a  group  a  genuine  in¬ 
terest  in  color  printing  and  a 
realization  that  accuracy  and 
careful  preparation  are  of  para¬ 
mount  importance,  you  can  do 
much  to  overcome  the  curse  of 
nwdern  newspaper  printing 
which  is  the  slam  bang  methods 
too  common  in  mechanical  de¬ 
partments.  Color  printing  is 
the  most  exacting  of  all  phases 
of  the  graphic  arts  and  can  only 
be  produced  by  absolute  ac¬ 
curacy  in  every  detail.” 


Three  factors  of  equal  impor¬ 
tance  in  ROP  color  printing,  he 
said,  are  ( 1 )  good  plates  in  per¬ 
fect  hairline  register;  (2)  good 
tension  to  hold  the  web  to  hair¬ 
line  register;  ( 3 )  good  color 
inks,  strong  in  pigment,  so  that 
bright  sharp  colors  can  be  se¬ 
cured. 

Says  Color  Profitable 

R.  H.  Hackett,  advertising 
manager,  Cincinnati  (O. )  En¬ 
quirer,  approached  ROP  color 
from  the  standpoint  of  profit  to 
the  newspaper.  Granting  the 
question  of  premium  charges  for 
color  is  debatable  as  to  margin 
of  profit.  Mr.  Hackett  stressed 
the  potency  of  such  advertising 
from  a  sales  standpoint. 

“I  have  never  known  an  ROP 
color  ad  to  flop  on  results,”  he 
said,  "and  in  many  cases,  the 
results  have  been  phenomenal. 
Our  paper  is  better  off  because 
color  advertising  adds  to  the 
efficiency  of  our  total  advertis¬ 
ing  and  is  usually  in  the  nature 
of  plus  business.” 

Mr.  Hackett  discussed  color 
ad  costs,  explaining  that,  in  the 
case  of  the  Vindicator,  a  two- 
color  ad  takes  75Vi%  of  the  to¬ 
tal  charge  for  mechanical  costs, 
and  a  three-color  ad  costs  84% 
of  the  charge  made  to  the  ad¬ 
vertiser.  He  contrasted  color 
costs  with  the  50%  mechanical 
cost  of  black  and  white  retail 
ads.  “Even  though  ROP  color 
does  not  allow  much  margin  of 
profit.”  he  said,  “we  certainly 
won't  go  broke  on  our  color  ad¬ 
vertising.” 


Rail  Executives 
Advised  to  Help 
In  Giving  News 

Chicago — L.  W.  Horning,  vice- 
president,  Personnel  and  Public 
Relations,  of  the  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral  System,  advised  members  of 
the  American  Association  of 
Railway  Superintendents  here 
this  week  to  cultivate  good  com¬ 
munity  relations  by  acting  as  a 
dependable  source  of  informa¬ 
tion  for  newspapers. 

Newspapers  should  be  able  to 
think  of  the  local  railroad  super¬ 
intendent,  Mr.  Horning  said,  as 
“their  friend  in  giving  informa 
tion  about  his  railroad  and  t£ 
railroad  industry  in  general." 

He  advised  superintendents  to 
be  “the  man  who  can  be  called 
on  the  telephone,  at  any  hour  of 
the  day  or  night,  to  check  the 
accuracy  of  some  report  or  ru¬ 
mor.”  He  cautioned  them  again.«; 
antagonizing  newspaper  report¬ 
ers  by  erecting  an  “iron  cur¬ 
tain  of  ‘no  comment’  ”  when  re 
porters  seek  information  on  a 
subject  that  constitutes  news  A 
railroad  representative  gains 
nothing  and  loses  much  by  ‘sit¬ 
ting’  on  the  facts”  and  forcing 
reporters  to  rely  on  “round¬ 
house  scuttlebutt”  for  their 
story,  Mr.  Horning  said. 

“Serious  train  delays,  over¬ 
crowding,  accidents,  local  strikes 
or  walkouts,  labor  troubles  and 
the  like  are  news,  he  declared 
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10th  Birthday 

Celebrating  the  10th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  Irwin  Vladimir  &  Co¬ 
lne..  Irwin  A.  Vladimir,  presi¬ 
dent.  cuts  a  birthday  cake.  (See 
cutl.  The  Vladimir  Agency, 
which  specializes  in  export  ad- 
vertisinjg.  was  founded  June  15. 
1939  with  10  accounts  and  to¬ 
day  serves  61  clients  in  export 
advertising.  The  agency  has  a 
network  of  more  than  60  asso¬ 
ciated  agencies  representing  it 
around  the  world.  The  year 
just  finished  has  produced  the 
greatest  volume  of  business  in 
the  history  of  the  agency.  Mt. 
Vladimir  said. 

Heads  Boston  Ad  Club 

J.  Paul  Hoag,  president  of 
Hoag  and  Provandie.  Inc.,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the 
Boston  Advertising  Club.  He 
has  been  active  in  the  club  since 
1927.  and  was  vicepresident  last 
year. 

Clarke  in  Atlanta 

Robert  E.  Clarke  and  Asso¬ 
ciates.  one  of  the  leading  na¬ 
tional  advertising  agencies  in 
the  southeast,  with  home  offices 
in  Miami,  announces  the  open¬ 
ing  of  its  Atlanta  branch  office 
in  the  Rhodes-Harvey  Build¬ 
ing.  George  I.  Clarke,  formerly 
of  Miami  and  Charlotte.  N.  C.. 
heads  the  new  Atlanta  office  as 
branch  manager.  A  native  of 
North  Carolina,  he  is  a  brother 
and  business  associate  of  the 
agency's  founder.  Robert  E. 
Clarke,  and  since  1947  has  been 
manager  of  the  branch  the 
agency  maintained  in  Charlotte. 

Radio-TV  Director 

Richard  L.  Eastland  has  been 
appointed  radio-TV  director  for 
the  New  York  office  of  Erwin. 
Wasey.  He  comes  from  Huilm- 
ins  Advertising  and  Roy  S.  Dur- 
stine.  where  he  was  radio  di¬ 
rector. 

Ule  Promoted 

G.  Maxwell  Ule  is  a  new 
officer  and  research  director  of 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt.  succeeding 
C.  W.  MacKay,  resigned.  Ule 
has  been  in  agency  work  in  Chi¬ 
cago  for  the  past  nine  years. 

Tutching  Appointed 

Vincent  Tutching  will  soon 
establish  Canadian  headquarters 
for  Foote.  Cone  Belding  Inter¬ 
national.  He  is  the  new  Cana¬ 
dian  manager  and  his  offices  will 
be  in  Montreal.  The  former 
newsman  and  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent  once  had  his  own  pub 
lie  relations  firm. 

K&E  Director 

David  C.  Stewart,  secretary 
of  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt.  New 
York,  has  been  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors.  He  will  fill 
the  vacancy  left  by  the  recent 
death  of  Otis  Allen  Kenyon. 

Chairman  Forbes 

William  A.  Forbes  has  be¬ 
come  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Platt-Forbes.  Thomas  F.  Cos¬ 
grove  is  new  president. 
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Shaw,  Art  Director  j 

Allan  Shaw  has  joined  G.  M. 
Basford  Co.  as  an  art  director. 
He  had  been  with  George  H. 
Gibson.  New  York,  in  the  same 
capacity.  j 

Brady  on  Research  | 

Francis  X.  Brady  has  been  j 
moved  to  the  title  of  research  ! 
director  in  the  Chicago  office  of  i 
^^Cann-Erickson.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  an  account  executive  in 
the  agency’s  New  York  head¬ 
quarters. 

Giese  Heads  Division  j 

George  H.  Giese.  another  vice- 
president  of  McCann  Erickson.  ; 
is  now  director  of  the  agency's 
international  division.  The  di¬ 
vision  is  comprised  of  13  offices 
in  Europe  and  Latin  America. 

Faces  &  Places 

Bernard  Zwirn  heads  pub¬ 
licity  for  radio-TV  at  RuthraufT 
&  Ryan.  .  .  .  John  J.  Hanselman 
is  an  account  executive  with 
Richard  G.  Montgomery.  Port¬ 
land.  Ore.  .  .  .  Norman  A. 
Strain  added  to  Grant  &  Wads¬ 
worth  as  art  director.  .  .  .  Fran¬ 
cis  J.  Walsh  to  Advertisers 
Production  Services  as  an  ex-  ■ 
ecutive.  .  .  .  Lee  Barton,  ex¬ 
newsman.  now  with  Kudner 
Agency  art  department.  .  .  .Don 
Finlayson  and  John  Cantwell 
have  moved  to  the  merchandis 
ing  department  of  Compton  Ad 
vertising.  .  .  .  John  H.  Porter. 
to  Buchanan  &  Co.  as  an  account 
executive.  I 

Nor.man  Bradford  is  copywrit-  | 
ing  with  Kudner  Agency  in  , 
New  York.  .  .  .  James  C.  Swan 
is  the  new  ad-sales  promotion  I 
director  of  White  Rock  Corp.  ...  I 
Anita  Pine,  to  Silberstein-<Jold 
smith  as  account  executive.  .  .  . 
Sam  Wieder  in  the  copy  depart¬ 
ment  of  Lewis  &  Gilman,  Philly. 

.  .  .  Angela  F.  Honney  has  be¬ 
come  a  Weightman  Advertising 
copywriter.  .  .  .  Gene  Thomas 
has  joined  Goold  &  Tierney. 


Again  in  1948,  the  Chronicle 
led  all  U.  S.  papers  in  retail, 
general  and  department  store 
grocery  linage... Convincing 
evidence  of  effectiveness  and 


dominance  in  the  South's 
richest  market. 


*Media  Records  figures  for  the  fifteen  leading  newspapers; 


1.  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE  (E  &  S)  .  .  .  3,261,633 

2.  MIAMI  HERALD  (M  &  S) .  3,134,493 

3.  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS  (E)  .  .  .  .  2,964,147 

4.  PHILADELPHIA  EVENING  BULLETIN  (E  &  S)  2,795,550 

5.  DETROIT  NEWS  (E  &  S) .  2,690,877 

6.  WASHINGTON  STAR  (E  &  S)  .  .  .  .  2,678,846 

7.  PITTSBURGH  PRESS  (E  8.  S) . 2,610,298 

8.  DALLAS  TIMES  HERALD  (E  &  S)  .  .  2,504,929 

9.  BALTIMORE  SUN  (E  &  S) .  2,487,224 

10.  NEW  ORLEANS  TIMES  PICAYUNE 

&  STATES  (M  4  S) .  2,474,828 

11.  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL  (E  4  S)  .  .  .  2,469,944 

12.  DES  MOINES  TRIBUNE  4  REGISTER  (E  4  S)  2,463,646 

13.  OAKLAND  TRIBUNE  (E  4  S)  .  .  .  .  2,458,269 

14.  SYRACUSE  HERALD  JOURNAL  (E  4  S)  .  2,444,411 

15.  MINNEAPOLIS  STAR  4  TRI8UNE  (E  4  S)  .  2,429,745 


The  Houston  Chronicle 

laugest  circulation  in  Texas 

R.  w.  McCarthy  m,  i.  ottsONS  the  manham  company 

A^fHtmf  Dir«ct«r  NotioAol  Advertisinf  Monoger  Notionol  Reprotontotivtt 


fIRST  IN  HOUSTON  IN  CIRCULATION  AND  ADVtRTISING  FOR  34  CONSECUTIVE  Tt*»( 
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THRUST  OF  SUSTAINED  POWER 
THAT  DELIVERS  IN  THE  INDIANA  MARKET 

Here’s  your  chance  to  ride  the  crest  of  a  high  sales  curve  in  Indiana. 

« 

With  The  Star,  Indiana’s  largest  morning  paper,  and  The  News,  Indiana’s  largest 
evening  paper,  you  reach  a  growing  market  whose  people  earn  as  much 
and  spend  as  much  as  any  in  the  world. 

The  Star’s  193,460  daily  circidation,  and  The  News’  165,309  set  a  sin*e  course 
for  your  product  in  this  2  billion-plus  market.  Oiur  fourth  annual  Consiuner 
Analysis,  now  being  distributed,  the  Grocery  Inventory  and  other  market 
information,  are  available  to  solve  your  sales  problems. 

KILLY-SMITH  COMPANY  •  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


i  >  The  Indian^ous  Star 

>  /the  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 
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World’s  largest  Dep’t  store 
220  East  42nd  St. . . . 


iij 


^'Lissen,  Mac.  Losin’ya  buttonsa  somethink? 
. . .  Whyncha  go  cmna  radio  quiz  progam  fah 
fornersfom  outta  fozvn — they  go  fah  'at  kinda 
pastrami!. . .  But  make  out  a  natiff  JVoo  Yaivker 
pratically  born  here  dunno  Macy’s  isa  biggest 
depahtment  store  inna  worV?. . .  Blow! 

CuLLV,  the  cabby,  thought  we  were  kidding... 
Actually,  we’re  serious  as  streptococci,  or  more  so. 

Because  the  w  orld’s  largest  department  store  is 
a  department  store  for  department  stores — The 
News,  a  newspaper. 

Thirty  of  New  York’s  big  stores  paid  $6  million 
to  sell  in  it  last  year. .  .The  two  largest  accounts 
combined,  less  $200,000,  would  total  $2  million. 
Three  others  spent  upwards  of  $600,000  apiece. 
Four  made  individual  investments  of  $300,000  or 
more  ...  In  all,  twelve  stores  had  space  bills 
topping  $100,000 . . .  Are  we  boring  you? 

Bear  in  mind,  please,  that  these  sizeable  chunks 
of  change  were  not  put  out  by  media  departments 
— but  merchants!  They  do  not  represent  acts  of 
faith,  but  the  findings  of  skeptics.  They  were  not 


based  on  per  capita  coverage,  quota  potential,  or 
higher  Hooperatings. 

Actually,  they  aren’t  appropriations  at  all,  but 
accumulations — from  stocks  turned  over,  goods 
sold  every  day,  all  year.  They  brought  in  customers 
and  sent  out  goods  as  no  equivalent  expenditure 
ever  did  before,  an)^vhere. 

These  big  stores,  remember,  have  to  be  pretty 
good  buyers ...  or  go  by-by!  The  News  is  the  most 
productive  medium  they  can  buy — and  don’t  think 
they  don’t  keep  trying  to  find  a  better  one !  So  why 
do  they  spend  more  in  The  News?  Two  guesses! 

Maybe  the  national  advertiser  can  find  better 

theories  for  media  buying _ but  New  York  stores 

stick  to  $  facts!  While  money  doesn’t  talk  so  loud 
any  more,  the  expenditures  of  these  retailers  are 
not  whispers ...  If  you’re  not  hardt)f  hearing,  the 
best  medium  in  New  York  isn’t  hard  to  hear  from 
...  A  low-voice  phone  call  to  the  nearest  News 
office  may  be  a  short  cut  to  conviction! 

THE  H  NEWS,  New  York’s  Picture  Newspaper 
220  East  42nd  St.,  NewYork  City...TribuneTower, 
Chicago ...  155  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 
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Newspaper  P  R  Plan 
Designed  by  NNPA 


Louisville,  Ky.— First  steps 
in  implementing  a  program  of 
“positive”  public  relations  for 
U.  S.  newspapers  were  taken 
at  a  meeting  here,  June  11,  of 
the  new  public  relations  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Association. 

The  basic  idea  of  such  a  pro¬ 
gram.  which  contemplates  chief¬ 
ly  a  broader  use  of  the  daily 
newspaper  itself  as  a  medium 
for  newspaper  public  relations, 
has  already  won  the  approval 
of  Cranston  Williams,  general 
manager  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
and  of  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  accord¬ 
ing  to  LeRoy  F.  Newmyer,  To¬ 
ledo  (O. )  Blade,  committee 
chairman. 

The  committee  will  now  seek 
cooperation  in  putting  its  pro¬ 
gram  into  effect  from  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors,  the  Associated  Press  Man¬ 
aging  Editors  Association,  the 
National  Conference  of  Edi¬ 
torial  Writers,  the  Associated 
Press,  the  United  Press,  the 
International  News  Service,  and 
publishers,  managing  editors, 
syndicates,  and  other  newspa¬ 
per  groups  generally. 

News  About  Others 

Chiefly,  what  the  commit¬ 
tee  hopes  to  accomplish  is  to 
break  down  the  prejudice  news¬ 
papers  now  have  against  print¬ 
ing  in  their  columns  news  about 
the  editorial  or  public  service 
achievements  of  other  news¬ 
papers. 

Newspapers,  the  committee 
members  noted,  seem  to  lean 
over  backward  in  publishing 
news  about  newspapers:  they 
are  more  inclined  to  print  criti¬ 
cal  stories  than  favorable  stor¬ 
ies. 

The  committee  hopes  to  create 
a  favorable  climate  among 
newspaper  publishers  and  man¬ 
aging  editors  for  stories  favor¬ 
able  to  newspapers,  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  flow  of  such  stories  to 
the  wire  services  and  to  news¬ 
papers. 

Thus,  when  a  newspaper  does 
a  good  public  service  job  with 


a  soil  conservation  program, 
the  committee  pointed  out,  the 
news  of  this  accomplishment 
should  be  carried  by  newspa¬ 
pers  throughout  the  country, 
not  only  by  the  sponsoring 
paper. 

“Newspapers,”  Mr.  Newmyer 
declared,  “do  a  tremendous  job 
for  their  communities  other 
than  presenting  and  interpret¬ 
ing  the  news.  They  do  a 
mighty  public  service  job  that 
can  be  done  only  by  a  free 
press.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  in  our  own  communities 
we  let  our  readers  know  of  the 
services  we  render.  But  do  our 
readers  know  that  other  news¬ 
papers  in  other  communities 
are  also  doing  a  job? 

“If  we  used  our  columns  to 
tell  the  people  the  positive  ac¬ 
complishments  of  newspapers 
all  over  the  country,  not  only 
our  own.  we  would,  over  a  per¬ 
iod  of  time,  build  a  respect  for 
newspapers  generally.” 

'Report  of  Stewardship'  ^ 

In  addition  to  providing  a  | 
flow  of  news  stories  about 
newspapers,  the  committee  plans  ' 
to  provide  newspapers  with ; 
campaigns  of  advertising  about  j 
newspapers  built  around  their  | 
public  service  accomplishments. 
An  investigation  will  also  be  j 
made  into  the  possibilities  of, 
providing  a  motion  picture  film  | 
about  U.  S.  newspapers  and ' 
their  community  achievements. ' 
It  is  planned,  also,  to  publish  | 
a  booklet  about  newspapers 
and  their  achievements  which 
could  be  used  by  newspapers 
throughout  the  country. 

An  annual  “report  of  steward¬ 
ship”  of  U.  S.  newspapers,  pre¬ 
pared  as  a  full-page  advertise¬ 
ment,  is  also  planned.  This  | 
would  be  an  annual  report  de- ; 
tailing  the  accomplishments  of  j 
the  country’s  newspapers  dur- , 
ing  this  year,  and  would  be  i 
made  available  to  all  U.  S. ' 
newspapers  to  use  about  the ' 
first  of  the  new  year. 

Participating  in  this  first 
meeting  of  the  new  committee 
were  Mr.  Newmyer;  Ed  Keller- , 
hals,  Nashville  Tennessean;  Bel- ! 


1,520  Firms  Offer 
Dealer  Ad-Helps 

Frankfort,  Ky. — The  fifth  re¬ 
port  of  the  Dealer  Ad-Help 
Service  of  the  Publishers’  Aux¬ 
iliary  ( Western  Newspaper 
Union)  lists  1,520  manufac¬ 
turers.  The  Service  is  an  index, 
for  use  mainly  by  weeklies  and 
small  dailies,  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  material  made  available  by 
manufacturers  to  local  outlets. 

den  Morgan,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant;  Irvin  S.  Taubkin,  New 
York  Times;  Douglas  Cornette, 
Louisville  ( Ky. )  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal;  Harry  Roberts,  Toledo  (O. ) 
Blade;  Helen  Leopold,  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier-Journal;  Don  Lar¬ 
sen,  Inland  Press  Association, 
and  Col.  Flink  Henderson  of 
Nashville,  consultant. 

■ 

2  Staffers  Honored 

Merrill,  WLs. — Members  of 
the  staff  of  the  Merrill  Daily  Her¬ 
ald  had  a  supper  party  recently 
to  honor  Val  Chilson,  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  and  his  fiancee,  Shirley  Kis- 
linger,  and  Mrs.  Martin  John¬ 
son,  who  is  completing  25  years 
of  service  with  the  paper. 


Year  Book  Correction 
For  Belleville,  Ill. 

The  following  Departmental 
Editors  are  staff  members  of  the 
Belleville  (Ill.)  Ncms-Democrct 
and  their  listings  on  the  pages 
indicated  should  be  changed  in 
the  Editor  &  Publisher  Year 
Book,  where  through  error  they 
were  listed  as  members  of  the 
Advocate  staff: 

Page  254 — Col.  4 — Roland  Sai 
Church  Editor. 

Page  274 — Col.  2— Roland  Sax 
Picture  Editor. 

Page  277— Col.  2— Fred  J 
Kern,  Stamp  Editor. 

Page  277-— Col.  4— Mrs.  Robert 
L.  Kern,  Theatrical  Editor. 

Page  278 — Col.  3 — Mrs.  Robert 
L.  Kern,  Travel  Editor. 

Page  279 — Col.  2 — Mrs.  Robert 
L.  Kern,  Woman’s  Editor. 

■ 

Wyman  to  Quit  ABC 

Phillips  Wyman,  vicepresident 
of  McCall  Corp.,  has  notified 
the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
that  he  will  not  stand  for  re- 
election  as  a  director  next  Oc¬ 
tober.  Pressure  of  business,  be 
told  E  &  P,  does  not  allow  suffi¬ 
cient  time  for  his  ABC  duties. 
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RED  HOT^  ATOMIC! 

the  TRI-CITIES,  WASHINGTON, 
PASCO-KENNEWICK-RICHLAND 


Walla  - 
Walla® 


fourth  largest 
market  in  State 

Located  in  Franklin  and 
Benton  Counties  where 
wealth  springs  from  de< 
velopment  of  Atomic 
Energy,  Columbia  River 
Power  Dams  and  Irriga¬ 
tion  .  .  .  phenomenal 
population  growth  shown 
hy  estimate  of  more  than 
72,000  in  1949  against 
6,000  in  1940. 


1/2  MILLION  DOLLAR  INVESTMENT 

By  the  publishers,  to  serve  the  Pacific  Northwest’s  richest  and  fastest  grow¬ 
ing  area,  pay  off.  The  HERALD  began  as  a  daily  in  November,  1947,  with 
a  circulation  of  just  over  2,000.  Circulation  today  is  over  11,000  with 
new  circulation  being  added  at  the  rate  of  about  1,000  per  month.  An 
investment  in  HERALD  advertising  space  will  pay  off  for  you,  too. 

LOOK!  —  EXAMINE  THESE  FIGURES! 

Liquor  Soles  State  of  Washington  in  April,  1949 

Seattle  . $1,810,866  Yakima  .  $124,S92  Vancouver  . $77,361 

Tacoma .  417,213  Bremerton  .  96,917  Olympia .  73,171 


Spokane  .  271,927 

ri«I-(  ITIKS  .  I  J9.016 


Bremerton 
Everett  .  . . 
Bellingham 


91,310 

82.631 


Aberdeen .  73,333 

Walla  Walla  .  68,122 


Daily  and  Sunday  (Except  Saturday) 
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10,000  Orders 
For  'Unlimited' 
Exceed  Limit 

Dallas,  Tex.  —  The  Dallas 
Morning  News  has  learned  that 
an  unusual  edition  like  its  442- 
page  “Texas  Unlimited’  can 
create  ripples  of  interest  that 
go  far. 

Jack  Estes,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  says  he  wishes  he  could 
have  guessed  what  would  hap¬ 
pen.  From  every  state  and  from 
16  foreign  countries  have  come 
orders  for  the  edition  that  can¬ 
not  be  filled. 

In  the  first  two  weeks  after 
the  May  22  publication,  the 
News  had  returned  about  10.000 
orders.  Meanwhile,  new  orders 
piled  up. 

The  News  printed  200,000 
copies  of  the  Texas  Unlimited, 
or  about  23.000  more  than  its 
current  press  run  for  the  Sun¬ 
day  paper 

On  top  of  the  regular  sale  at 
the  usual  15-cent  price,  it  mailed 
out  14.000  single  souvenir  copies 
on  orders  taken  at  50  cents  each. 
About  7,000  souvenir  copies 
were  also  sold  by  dealers. 

Additionally,  the  News  mailed 
out  872  complimentary  copies. 
One  copy  was  airmailed  to  Paris 
at  a  postage  cost  of  $30  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  cabled  request  from 
Lionel  Durand,  foreign  editor 
of  La  Presse. 

A  request  came  from  E.  E. 
Hopewell,  .of  Rugby,  Warwick¬ 
shire,  who  explained  he  was  90 
years  old,  was  a  grandson  of  the 
founder  of  the  Rugby  Adver¬ 
tiser,  now  in  its  103rd  year,  and 
that  he  had  “had  a  connection" 
with  it  for  73  years. 

Orders  also  came  from  Austra¬ 
lia.  Czechoslovakia.  France, 
Italy,  Scotland,  Mexico.  Canada, 
Denmark,  Norway  and  several 
South  American  countries.  New 
York  and  California  led  the 
states  in  requests. 

■ 

Textron  Names  Swartz 

George  F.  Swartz  has  been 
appointed  advertising  manager 
of  Textron  Inc.  He  formerly 
was  an  account  executive  of  N. 
W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  where  he 
helped  to  service  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.  advertising.  He  Joined 
Textron  in  1945  as  sales  pro¬ 
motion  manager^^ _ 


It  came  through  like  this  on 
the  AP  wire:  "SALT  LAKE 
CITY,  JUNE  4— A  Bras  Band 
and  a  Host  of  Utah  Dignitaries 
were  on  Hand  Today  to  Wel¬ 
come  the  Biggest  Group  of  Dele¬ 
gates  to  the  National  Editorial 
Association  Convention.  Bust  It 
Bust  It.” 

■ 

The  Toronto  Telegram  report¬ 
ed:  “In  British  Columbia  .  .  . 
pregnant  mothers  and  fathers 
are  tested  for  Rh  blood.” 

■ 

Under  “Rooms  Furnished"  in 
Austin  (Tex.)  Statesman:  "Em¬ 
ployed  girl:  unusually  attrac¬ 
tive.  air-cooled,  south  exposure. 
2  blks  bus.” 

■ 

Under  a  Providence  dateline, 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
said:  “The  bull.  Foremost 

Hermes,  swallowed  two  handfuls 
of  broken  barbed  wire  and  S. 
Cherry,  Jr.  of  Providence." 

■ 

Sun-Times  Clues 
Solve  2  Murders 

Chicago— Somebody  Knew! 

The  Sun-Times  “secret  wit¬ 
ness"  rewards,  offered  for  solu¬ 
tion  of  unsolved  murders  here, 
have  scored  twice  within  a 
week.  The  state's  attorney  an¬ 
nounced  the  clearing  up  of  a 
year-old  murder  of  a  wealthy  re¬ 
cluse.  and  the  Sun-Times  an¬ 
nounced  a  second  murder  had 
been  solved. 

The  Sun-Times  will  pay  $5,000 
upon  conviction  of  the  mur¬ 
derers.  under  a  plan  in  which 
the  informant  is  unidentified. 
( E  &  P,  May  14.  page  44. )  The 
Sun-Times  posted  $100,000  in  re¬ 
wards  covering  20  murders. 

■ 

Add  Pool  at  Comp 

Hamilton,  O.  —  The  new 
swimming  pool  given  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Homer  Gard  was  de¬ 
dicated  recently  at  the  Hamil¬ 
ton  YMCA  Camp  Campbell 
Gard.  Mr.  Gard  is  president- 
publisher  of  the  Hamilton  Jour¬ 
nal  and  News.  The  camp  was 
established  in  1927  as  a  me¬ 
morial  to  the  Gards’  son, 
Charles  Campbell  Gard.  who 
was  named  after  Charles  M. 
Campbell,  founder  of  the  News. 


(AP) 

Means 

RELIABILITY 


Around  the  globe, 
Associated  Press  reporters 
ore  guided  by  one  precept: 

Report  FACTS  — 
TRUTHFULLY...  IMPARTIALLY 


MOLDS 

•  Cut  matrix  damage 

•  Cut  mold  maintenance 
Write  for  FREE  12-poge  brochure 

MEROENTHAIER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

29  Ryerjon  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 
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leadership  Through  Research 


PROTECT 

YOURSELF 


AGAINST  "EMERGENCY”! 


u^ffsiuee 


KEYBOARD 


You  owe  it  to  yourself,  your  associates,  your  customers,  to 
provide  protection  against  “emergency"  of  every  kind.  To¬ 
day  you  can  get  all  the  benefits  plus  the  protection  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  amazing  Kellogg  Type-OWriter  Keyboard 
that  makes  line-cast  composition  as  easy  as  typewriting! 

Kellogg  Type-O-Writer  Keyboard  fits  any  conventional 
90-channel  line-casting  machine  ...  fits  right  over  machine 
keyboard.  Takes  only  a  screwdriver  to  attach  auid  it  is 
ready  to  use  !  Has  conventional  44-key  typewriter  keyboard 
that  does  the  work  of  SK)  keys  of  composing  machine. 

Type-O-Writer  eliminates  "left-hand  load"  and  lessens 
operator  fatigue  .  .  .  gives  faster,  more  accurate  typesetting 
with  fewer  slugs  to  recast. 

Find  out  today  how  you  can  get  early  delivery  of  the 
new  protection  Type-O-Writer  attords  .  .  .  against  "in-a- 
hurry”  jobs,  peak  loads  .  .  .  operator  illness,  etc.  Write 
today. 
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157,000  + 

AVERAGE  DAILY  NET  PAID  CIRCULATION 

During  April  and  May---ineluding  all  Saturdays  and  Holidays 

More  than  63,000  Circulation  Gain  since  January  1,  1949! 


First  in  the  afternoon  field  in  Want  Ads,  with 
more  than  one-half  million  lines  since  the  start 
of  Want  Ads  March  3.  And  over  three  million 
lines  of  Display  Advertising  in  the  first  8  months 
of  publication ! 


That’s  Los  Angeles’  response  to  the  kind  of 
heads-up  newspaper  that  rolls  off  MIRROR 
presses  every  day ! 

Have  you  looked  at  a  MIRROR  lately  — 
we’ll  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy. 
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The  tax  on  telegrams  is  opposed 
in  these  three  ways 

1*  It  retards  the  communication  of  ideas  and  messages  among  our  people, 

2*  It  tends  to  slow  down  business  activity. 

3.  By  acting  as  a  restraint  on  the  country's  rapid  communication  system, 
it  is  an  impediment  to  national  defense. 

Levied  principally  to  reduce  civilian  use  of  the  wires  during  the  ff  ar, 
this  extraordinary  tax  still  remains,  depressing  telegraph  volume 
contrary  to  the  nation's  interests.  It  should  be  repealed. 


Here’s  the  situation  at  a  glance! 


The  tax  on  amusements,  night  clubs,  furs,  jewelry,  perfume,  clubs, 
handbags  and  luggage — and  the  like — is  20%.  The  tax  on  telegrams — 
vital  to  the  nation’s  welfare  in  three  ways — is  a  fourth  larger.  It  is  to 
the  nation’s  interest  to  abolish  this  telegraph  tax  entirely. 


During  the  vv^ar,  the  country’s 
telegraph  system  played  an  essential 
part.  Not  fully  realized,  perhaps,  by 
the  public.  The  Western  Union  Tele¬ 
graph  Company  did  its  job  well  — 
speeded  millions  of  messages  yital  to 
the  war  effort. 

To  keep  the  wires  always  open— to 
reduce  public  usage— to  discourage 
the  use  of  telegrams  for  unessential 
messages— a  tax  of  25%  "  as  imposed 
on  the  telegraph  user.  This  tax— re¬ 
garded  by  Western  Union  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  and  patriotic  war  measure— was 
in  the  interest,  then,  of  the  nation. 

But  today,  almost  four  years  after 
the  War’s  end— the  tax  still  remains. 
Today,  rather  than  being  in  the  coun¬ 
try’s  interest,  it  is  actually  opposed  to 
the  nation’s  welfare  .  .  .  opposed,  in 
fact,  to  its  very  security. 

Contrary  to  the  public  interest 
in  three  important  ways: 

First— tt.  is  opposed  to  the  country’s  so¬ 
cial  welfare.  It  discourages  freedom  of 
communication  among  our  citizens  and 
institutions— whether  for  social,  personal, 
political  or  educational  purposes.  Quick, 
easy,  economical  communication  is  part 
of  the  very  lifeblood  of  the  nation— essen¬ 
tial  to  its  very  health  as  a  democracy- 
vital  to  the  strength  of  its  society. 


Second— It  is  opposed  to  the  country’s 
business  welfare.  Speedy,  accurate,  eco¬ 
nomical  transmission  of  the  written  word 
is  essential  to  manufacturing,  marketing, 
merchandising  and  financial  transactions. 
Any  deterrent  to  such  inexpensive  com¬ 
munication  is  a  brake  on  business— slow¬ 
ing  up  the  country’s  production  .  .  .  and 
retarding  its  activity  generally. 


Third— It  is  opposed  to  the  country’s  s^ 
curity  and  strength  in  defense.  In  national 
emergencies,  in  a  defense  program,  in  war 
itself — a  strong  telegraph  system  is  essen¬ 
tial.  But . . .  this  is  possible  of  course  only 
if  every  encouragement  is  given  to  sack 
a  system  in  peacetime . . .  only,  in  sbtru 
if  unnecessary,  burdensome  and  stifint 
restrictions  are  removed. 
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The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany  sustained  a  deficit  of  S2. 550.878 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1 949  . . .  despite 
the  fact  that  it  is  today  providing  the 
world’s  best  telegraph  sei^  ice.  The 
principal  cause  of  this  unfavorable 
situation  is  the  decline  in  volume 
caused  bv  the  540,000.000  in  excise 
taxes  it  collects  annually  from  the 
users  of  its  services  for  the  Internal 
Revenue  Bureau. 


WESTERN  UNION’S  MECHANIZATION  PROGRAM 
brings  the  very  latest  developments  in  electronics 
to  the  country’s  telegraph  system 


W  estern  Union  recognizes  its  obligations  to  the  nation.  It  is  now 
completing  a  huge  n  echarization  program,  to  fulfill  those  obli¬ 
gations  better.  This  program,  since  the  War,  has  trebled  the  volume 
capacity  of  the  nation's  telegraph  system. 

This  program  includes  such  Improvements  as: 


reversal  of  historic  policy 
It  has  traditionallv  been  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  encourage  —  if  nec- 
essarv  bv  public  subsidization,  such  en¬ 
terprises  of  general  public  benefit  as 
education,  postal  communication  and 
certain  forms  of  transportation.  .Manv' 
billions  of  dollars  of  public  monev  have 
been  appropriated  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  and  expansion  of  school  and 
post  office  services  (particularly  air 
mail)  and  the  merchant  marine— by 
which  ideas  and  messages,  people  and 
goods  are  communicated  and  trans- 
prted. 

A  “volume-destroying”  tax 

Western  Union  does  not  ask  for  public 
subsidization.  It  does  ask,  however, 
that  the  users  of  its  service  be  freed  of 
the  burden  of  a  “super-luxury”  tax 
which  depresses  its  volume  and  limits 
its  strength— particularlv  when  that  tax¬ 
is.  in  effect,  a  contribution  to  the  sub¬ 
sidy  enjoyed  by  its  competitor— the 
air  mail. 

Western  Union  believes  that  the  ed¬ 
itors  of  the  countrv— above  all  others 
—appreciate  the  importance  of  low- 
cost,  fast  telegraphic  communication 
and  the  unwisdom  and  danger  to  the 
nation  of  a  tax  policy  that  throttles 
that  communication  system. 


1.  A  nation-wide  system  of  high¬ 
speed  message  centers— substituting 
“electrical  brain”  automatic  equip¬ 
ment  for  manual  transmission  of 
telegrams.  This  vastly  improves 
speed  and  efficiency. 


3.  Radio  beam  towers  by  which 
thousands  of  messages  can  be  sent 
per  minute.  This  makes  physical 
wires  unnecessary— cutting  upkeep 
cost  substantiall\%  and  virtually 
eliminating  hazards  of  storm. 

Other  scientific  innovations  are 
also  in  operation.  Still  others  are 
being  developed  in  our  compre¬ 
hensive  research  program. 

The  progress  of  this  mammoth 
development  program  to  give  the 
nation  a  still  more  efficient  tele¬ 
graph  system  —  so  important  to 
the  country’s  strength  — is  threat¬ 
ened  by  the  $40,000,000  annual 
tax  on  telegrams  that  depresses 
volume  seriously  .  .  .  acting  as  a 
$40,000,000  brake  on  the  im¬ 
provement  program. 


2.  Facsimile  equipment  such  as  this 
“Desk-Fax”  unit— for  sending  and 
receiving  telegrams  in  “picture” 
form  from  your  desk.  This  gives  the 
user  a  direct  connection  to  Western 
Union’s  new  high-speed  system.  It 
eliminates  time  required  for  messen¬ 
ger  pick-up  and  delivery. 
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Hoover  Plan 
Gets  Support 
In  Michigan 

Jackson,  Mich. — The  Jackson 
Citizen  Patriot  has  launched  a 
program  that  is  designed  to  give 
“Mr.  Average  Citizen”  a  chance 
to  express  his  support  of  the 
Hoover  Commission's  plans  for 
reducing  federal  expenditures. 

Under  a  front-page,  two-col¬ 
umn  editorial  heading,  the  Citi¬ 
zen  Patriot  is  publishing  cou¬ 
pons.  addressed  to  President 
Truman,  two  Michigan  senators 
ami  the  congressman  of  that  dis¬ 
trict,  which  readers  can  sign 
and  mail,  expressing  a  desire  to 
have  findings  of  the  Hoover 
Commission  put  into  effect  by 
early  passage  of  necessary  leg¬ 
islation. 

Stira  Raadera  to  Action 

Readers  are  urged  to  sign  the 
coupons,  return  them  to  the  Citi¬ 
zen  Patriot,  which,  in  turn,  will 
forward  them  to  Washington. 

The  coupon  idea  was  hit  upon, 
according  to  the  Citizen  Patriot, 
as  means  of  getting  some  action 
on  the  Hoover  report.  The  cou¬ 
pons  appeared  in  the  paper  June 
9,  and  in  the  first  two  days,  hun¬ 
dreds  have  been  received,  with 
each  mail  bringing  many  more. 

“It  seems  to  fill  the  need  of 
people  as  a  means  to  express 
their  desire,"  explained  George 
Cowden,  manager  of  the  Citizen 
patriot.  “Several  groups  of  peo¬ 
ple  have  become  interested  and 
plan  to  push  for  more  signers 
this  week.” 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  also 
put  the  coupon  idea  to  work  in 
support  of  the  Hoover  plan,  and 
Basil  L.  Walters,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Knight  Newspapers, 
said  he  was  offering  the  idea  for 
consideration  by  other  Knight 
papers. 


WOMEN'S  DAY  AT  LACONIA 

U.  S.  Senator  Margaret  Chase  Smith,  left,  of  Maine  is  greeted  at 
Laconia,  N.  H,  airport  by  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Gallagher,  president  of  the 
Laconia  Evening  Citizen,  and  her  daughter,  Alma,  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher.  Senator  Smith,  whose  column  runs  in  the  Citisen.  addressed 
a  civic  meeting  arranged  by  the  newspaper. 


New  Sampling  System 
Announced  b'y  Gallup 

A  system  of  sampling  designed 
to  overcome  a  major  difficulty 
of  area  or  probability  sampling 
has  been  announced  by  George 
Gallup,  director  of  the  Gallup 
Poll. 

The  procedure  is  called  “time- 
place”  sampling,  evolved  from 
information  gathered  by  the 
Gallup  Poll  in  a  two-year  study 
concerning  31,000  individual 
adults.  "The  purpose  of  this 
study  was  to  determine  what 
types  of  persons  are  at  home  and 
available  for  interviewing  at 
any  given  period. 

In  the  light  of  this  detailed  in¬ 
formation.  time  of  interviewing 
is  to  be  systematically  con¬ 
trolled. 


Murphy  Is  Booster 
For  Jewish  Ledger 

Hartford,  Conn. — When  the 
Jewish  Ledger,  a  weekly,  cele¬ 
brates  its  20th  anniversary 
June  21,  a  place  of  honor  at  the 
dinner  table  will  be  reserved 
for  Francis  S.  Murphy,  publisher 
of  the  Hartford  Times. 

Serving  as  honorary  chairman 
for  the  event,  Mr.  Murphy  wrote 
an  invitation  letter  urging  com¬ 
munity  support  for  the  Ledger. 
He  conclude :  “It  is  my  earnest 
desire  to  see  the  Jewish  Ledger 
rise  to  even  greater  heights  in 
the  next  20  years  ami  that  it 
may  continue  to  prove  to  us  all 
This  could  only  happen  here.’  ” 

Rabbi  Abraham  J.  Feldman  is 
editor  and  Samuel  Neusner  is 
publisher. 


SDX  Confers 
Research  and 
Courage  Medals 

Chicago  —  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
bronze  medallions  will  go  to  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer 
courage  in  journalism,  and  to 
J.  Edward  Gerald,  professor  of 
Journalism  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  for  research. 

A  special  citation  for  research 
was  made  to  the  Continuing 
Study  Committee  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Managing  Editors 
Association.  These  awards  fol¬ 
low  nine  others  for  distin¬ 
guished  service  to  American 
journalism  in  1948  (E&P  Mav 
7.  p.  16).  ^ 

The  Inquirer  was  cited  for  a 
series  of  news  stories  alleging 
the  use  of  “inside  informatioii 
and  abuses  of  the  law  in  the  ac¬ 
quiring  and  collecting  of  old 
debts  resulting  from  real  estate 
foreclosures.  The  campaign  re 
suited  in  the  indictment  of  three 
former  officials  and  proposed 
changes  in  state  law. 

Prof.  Gerald  was  given  the  re¬ 
search  award  for  his  book,  "’ITie 
Press  and  the  Constitution,  IMl- 
1947.”  The  judges  said: 

“Prof.  Gerald  gives  evidence 
of  careful  examination  of  a 
great  deal  of  basic  material  re 
lating  to  the  attempts  of  fte 
courts  to  interpret  the  meaning 
of  the  first  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  in  a  great  variety 
of  situations  that  arose  in  the 
period  of  social  and  economic 
readjustment  covered  by  the 
study.  His  book  has  great 
value  to  journalism  and  a  social 
value  beyond  its  importance  to 
journalism  itself.” 

The  special  citation  for  re¬ 
search  was  voted  the  APME 
group  for  its  publications  during 
the  year  analyzing  the  contents 
and  readability  of  the  AP  report 


SALES  AND  INCOME 

CONTINUE  TO  CLIMB! 

The  South  Bend  Market  1948*  1947 

Total  Retail  Sales  $523,845,000  $483,621,000 

Effective  Buying  Income  (Net)  735,965,000  648,120,000 

The  South  Bend  market  has  an  outstanding  record  of  consistency.  This 
market  does  not  blow  hot  one  year,  cold  the  next.  It  stays  high  in  sales 
and  income  —  year  after  year  after  year.  It  is  this  consistent  excellence 
of  performance  which  ranks  'Test  Town,  U.  S.  A.”  among  the  nation’s 

blue  chip  markets.  One  news- 

♦  ScU«»  Manaffemmt’a  ' 

JW  “Survey  of  Buy¬ 
ing  Power”  itaue. 
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paper  —  and  only  one  — 
covers  the  South  Bend  mar¬ 
ket  to  saturation.  Want  the 
whole  story?  Write  for  free 
copy  of  market  data  book 
entitled  'Test  Town,  U.S.A.” 
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STRANGE  ITEMS 

•  UNBREAKABLE  GLASS 
WAS  MADE  IN  THE 
FIRST  CENTURY  B.  C. 

•  A  PRINCE  WAS  A 
UNITED  STATES  CON¬ 
GRESSMAN  FOR 

20  YEARS. 

•  NERO'S  APARTMENT 
WAS  FITTED  WITH 
VENETIAN  BLINDS. 

•  THERE  WAS  NO  MES¬ 
SAGE  TO  GARCIA. 

•  HUMMINGBIRDS  WILL 
ATTACK  EAGLES. 


These  are  a  few  of  the  myriad 
oddities,  of  queer  facts  of 
science  and  history,  of  eccen¬ 
tric  folks  and  fashions  which  are 
dramatically  pictured,  explained 
and  proven  in 
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•  WIRE  FOR  RATES  AND  TERRITORIES  TODAY  • 
—APPEARING  DAILY  AND  SUNDAY  IN  OVER  200  NEWSPAPERS! 

Daily:  2  and  3-col.  panel;  Sunday:  1/6,  1/2,  V2  standard  page,  and  I/2  tab.,  full  tab. 


United  Featube  Syndicate 

'>20  EAST  42no  street  '  NEW  YORK  IZ  N:  Y_ 


All  cars  are  bantam-size  in  the  world  of  the  blind.  A  blind  person  who  regains  his  sight  is  astounded 
at  the  size  of  the  modem  automobile.  Most  imagine  them  as  H  actual  size.  To  those  with  newborn 
sight,  a  ride  in  a  car  traveling  more  than  20  miles  an  hour  is  a  terrifying  experience. 


The  blind  picture  people  as  having  identical,  mask-like  expressions.  Since  facial  characteristics  are 
not  apparent  to  the  touch,  they  cannot  ’Visualize”  frowns,  smiles  or  expressive  eyes.  Neither  can 
they  understand  why  a  man’s  face  and  shirt  seem  a  different  tone— since  both  are  called  white. 


A  squsrB  mesl,  as  imagined  by  a  blind  man,  looks  like  this.  He  does  not  seem  to  realize 
how  much  the  average  person  eats.  One  blind  man,  whose  sight  had  been  restored,  had  an 
attack  of  nausea  when  he  saw  the  "mountain  of  food"  that  was  placed  before  him. 


-ffow  ilie  wrid  mms 
to  a  blind  man  j 


When  a  blind  man  regains  his  sight,  a 
strange  thing  happens. 

With  uncanny  accuracy,  he  can  often 
recognize  chairs,  doors,  or  other  simple 
objects.  One  man  could  even  identify 
colors  he  had  never  seen. 

Naturally,  while  a  man  is  blind,  he 
does  not  always  "see”  things  as  they 
actually  are.  But  he  instinctively 
attempts  to  "get  a  picture”  of  things. 

Nor  is  this  human  instinct  common 
only  to  the  blind.  Even  as  you  read  this, 
your  brain  is  automatically  translating 
these  words  and  phrases  into  pictvures. 

So  is  it  any  wonder  that  Parade,  the 
Sunday  Picture  Magazine,  has  managed 
to  attract  more  readers  per  100  copies, 
according  to  Starch,  than  any  other  Syn¬ 


dicated  Sunday  Magazine. . .  or  any  lead¬ 
ing  national  magazine,  for  that  matter. 

And  this  picture  power  builds  up  traffic 
in  newspaper  sales,  too. 

In  reporting  a  51.3%  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  gain,  the  Managing  Editor  of  one 
distributing  newspaper  writes: 

“ . . .  the  first  day  the  trend  started  upward 
was  the  Sunday  that  Parade  went  into 
the  hopper. . .” 

And  when  other  newspapers  show 
Sunday  gains  as  high  as  156%— that’s 
something  worth  seeing! 


parade 
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SUBSIDIZED  NEWS  AGENCIES 

THE  United  Nations  SubcommLssion  on 
Freedom  of  Information  this  week 
voted,  against  strong  U.  S.  and  British 
opposition,  to  ask  the  Economic  and  So¬ 
cial  Council  to  assist  in  "the  development 
of  domestic  information  agencies  in  coun¬ 
tries  where  these  are  under-developed." 
The  natural  course  of  such  assistance — 
which  could  be  financial  or  technical,  or 
both — would  be  through  government  chan¬ 
nels. 

Therefore,  the  project  would  mean 
establishment  of  50  or  more  "domestic 
news  agencies”  subsidized  and  controlled 
by  local  governments. 

No  wonder  the  U.  S.  and  British  dele¬ 
gates  protested.  They  have  had  the  com¬ 
mon  sense  to  learn  the  lessons  of  the 
last  20  years  during  which  so-called  “do¬ 
mestic  news  agencies"  controlled  by  gov¬ 
ernments  have  been  used  as  powerful 
propaganda  weapons  before,  during  and 
after  World  War  II. 

The  only  reliable,  trustworthy  news 
agencies  are  those  operated  by  and  for 
newspapermen  without  government  inter¬ 
ference.  Even  if  government  aid  was  ac¬ 
ceptable  in  financing  and  establishing  do¬ 
mestic  news  services  which  could  then  be 
turned  over  without  strings  to  the  news¬ 
paper  organizations,  there  are  not  many 
I  nations  where  the  press  is  strong  enough 
by  itself  to  maintain  such  a  service  with¬ 
out  help.  Consequently,  government  assist¬ 
ance— that  perpetual  finger  in  the  pie— 
would  have  to  be  continued. 

We  hope  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun¬ 
cil  can  be  made  to  see  the  folly  of  this 
suggestion. 

VICTORY  IN  BALTIMORE 

THE  Maryland  Court  of  Appeals  verdict 
reversing  the  contempt  convictions  of 
three  Baltimore  radio  stations  is  another 
victory  in  the  long  struggle  to  uphold  the 
free  press  guarantee  in  this  country.  Al¬ 
though  newspapers  were  not  directly  in¬ 
volved  in  the  contempt  actions,  they  did 
participate  in  the  court  battle.  The  “gag 
rule”  of  the  Baltimore  Supreme  Bench 
applied  to  newspapers  and  radio  alike. 

Rule  904  is  now  wiped  out  insofar  as 
it  has  any  bearing  on  publication  of  crime 
news.  Theoretically,  those  portions  of  the 
rule  still  stand  prohibiting  law  enforce¬ 
ment  officers  from  making  statements  or 
revealing  information  about  an  accused 
person.  But  the  State  Attorney  General 
believes  the  rule  “is  definitely  gone.” 

Those  two  sections  of  Rule  904  banning 
publication  of  certain  types  of  crime  news 
have  been  declared  invalid  by  the  appel¬ 
late  court. 

If,  as  the  Attorney  General  states,  the 
decision  is  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
wo  believe  the  appellate  court  will  be  up¬ 
held.  In  view  of  recent  decisions  of  the 
high  court  we  don't  see  how  a  contrary 
decision  could  be  reached. 

Now,  after  ten  years,  responsibility  for 
publication  has  been  restored  to  the  news¬ 
papers  and  radio  stations  in  Baltimore 
where  it  should  be.  The  censorship  im¬ 
posed  by  the  Baltimore  judges  has  been 
removed. 


The  bricks  are  fallen  down,  but  we  will 
build  with  hewn  stones:  the  sycamores  are 
rut  down,  but  we  will  change  them  into 
cedars. — Isaiah,  IX;  10. 


COLORADO  NEWS  GAG 

SHOULD  a  lawyer  have  the  right  to  de¬ 
cide  which  of  his  cases  can  be  pub¬ 
licized  and  which  should  be  suppressed? 

Definitely,  no! 

And  yet,  that  is  what  is  occurring  in 
Colorado.  Lawyers  are  permitted  to  act 
as  little  censors  on  cases  in  which  they 
arc  interested. 

A  state  law  passed  in  1908  directs  county 
office-holders  to  keep  official  books  and 
records  open  to  the  public.  But  it  contains 
this  “joker:” 

“Provided,  no  person,  except  parties  in 
interest,  or  their  attorneys,  shall  have  the 
right  to  examine  pleadings  or  other  papers 
filed  in  any  cause  pending  in  such  court.” 
Penalties  are  provided. 

In  Pueblo,  the  proviso  is  not  strictly 
enforced  but  some  attorneys  suppress 
whatever  cases  they  wish  by  marking 
them.  “Please  do  not  publish.”  Others 
suppress  all  their  cases.  Reporters,  who 
have  access  to  court  files  otherwise,  re¬ 
spect  these  requests  to  avoid  injunctive 
action  under  the  law  which  would  restrict 
their  access  entirely. 

Some  Colorado  editor  ought  to  go  to 
bat  and  clean  up  this  intolerable  situation. 
A  test  case  would  be  won  certainly  in  the 
higher  courts  if  not  in  the  state  courts. 
Court  records  are  a  matter  of  public  in¬ 
formation  in  other  states  and  no  lawyer 
or  individual  ought  to  be  able  to  hide  cer¬ 
tain  cases  from  the  public  eye  even  in 
Colorado. 

FIORIDA  DISGRACE 

THE  ACTION  of  the  Florida  Senate  in 
barring  a  newspaper  reporter  from  the 
chamber  is  disgraceful  and  has  been  justly 
condemned  by  every  Florida  newspaper. 
Stephen  Trumbull  of  the  Miami  Herald 
was  the  subject  of  this  action  after  he  had 
asked  a  Senator  an  embarrassing  question 
and  received  a  punch  in  the  nose  for  his 
inquisitiveness  in  the  pursuit  of  duty. 
(E&P,  June  11,  pg.  10.) 

The  Florida  lawmakers  seem  to  have 
a  bad  case  of  ego  with  a  touch  of  divine 
right  and  omniscience.  As  people  in  public 
office  frequently  do,  they  have  forgotten 
their  power  derives  only  from  the  people 
who  elected  them,  their  responsibility  is 
to  those  people  who  have  a  right  to  know 
through  newspapers  and  other  media  what 
their  representatives  in  office  are  doing 
with  the  taxpayers’  money. 


SAME  OLD  STORY 

V/E  THOUGHT  that  old  propaganda  line 

about  the  U.  S.  newspaper  publishers 
gobbling  up  the  world  supply  of  news¬ 
print  to  the  detriment  of  newspapers  in 
other  countries  had  been  quietly  laid  to 
rest.  But  it’s  still  with  us,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  as  long  as  information  “ex¬ 
perts"  and  government  officials  in  other 
lands  find  a  use  for  it. 

Devadas  Gandhi,  Indian  representative 
on  the  UN  subcommission  on  freedom  of 
information,  this  week  complained  to  that 
body  about  the  inequitable  distribution  of 
the  world’s  newsprint  supply.  He  pointed  to 
the  large  U.  S.  newspapers  and  suggested 
that  American  newspaper  editors  get  to¬ 
gether  and  agree  to  some  sort  of  reduction 
in  the  size  of  their  papers  so  that  more 
newsprint  could  be  sent  to  other  nations. 

Actually  the  newsprint  shortages  in 
other  countries  are  the  result  of:  1.  Idle 
newsprint  mill  capacity  abroad,  and  2. 
Currency  restrictions.  Even  if  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada  could  produce  enough  news 
print  for  the  whole  world  other  nations 
would  not  be  able  to  buy  more  here  than 
they  now  do  because  of  their  dollar  short¬ 
ages. 

The  United  Nations  Educational.  Scien¬ 
tific  and  Cultural  Organization  (Unesco) 
has  acknowledged  these  facts.  It  once  en¬ 
tertained  a  suggestion  to  take  50  or  100 
thousand  tons  of  newsprint  from  the  U.  S. 
supply  and  allot  it  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  After  serious  consideration  Unesco 
realized  this  was  impractical  and  last 
August  stated  the  most  efficient,  fastest 
and  most  practical  solution  is  to  reactivate 
the  idle  mills. 

Unesco  experts  spent  more  than  a  year 
on  the  problem.  Other  UN  bodies  might 
remember  that  when  the  subject  comes 
up  again. 

ROLE  OF  ADVERTISING 

THE  clearest  exposition  on  the  role  played 

by  advertising  in  the  American  econ¬ 
omy  to  be  presented  in  many  years  was 
contained  in  the  testimony  of  Thomas 
D’Arcy  Brophy,  chairman  of  Kenyon  4 
Eckhardt.  before  the  Senate  Post  Office 
Committee.  It  is  a  role  generally  misun¬ 
derstood  by  the  public-at-large  and  too 
frequently  forgotten  by  advertising  men 
themselves. 

“Advertising  is  the  counterpart  in  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  machine  in  production. 
By  use  of  machines,  our  production  of 
goods  and  services  has  been  multiplied. 
Advertising  multiplies  selling  messages 
and  appeals. 

“Hence,  advertising  has  the  greatest  op¬ 
portunity  and  the  greatest  responsibility 
for  moving  goods  fast  enough  to  keep  the 
machines  in  our  factories  running.” 

That  is  the  heart  of  Mr.  Brophy’s  state¬ 
ment.  It  follows  that,  if  advertising  is 
prohibited,  curtailed  or  discouraged,  sales 
will  decline,  production  will  be  stopped 
and  the  whole  economy  will  slump.  Ad. 
vertising,  the  keystone  of  our  distribution 
system,  keeps  our  great  mass  production 
machine  operating. 

Here  is  an  effective  answer  to  the  de¬ 
tractors  of  advertising.  It  should  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  every  magazine  and  newspaper 
for  every  American  to  read. 
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PERSONAL  S'a^nTK 

MENTION  ing  and  photon 

- - - Maurice  Hoi 

Col.  Guy  P.  Gannett,  head  adv^tisin 

of  the  Guy  Gannett  Publishing  Atlanta  Consti 
Company,  publishers  of  five  years  with  the 
Maine  newspapers,  has  resigned  Scott  Dona 
as  commander  of  the  Maine  staffer  for  WPI 
Wing  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol,  News  televisic 
a  post  he  held  since  the  CAP  been  upped  t( 
was  founded  on  a  national  manager.  He 
basis  by  himself  and  two  others.  News  adverth 

Martin  M.  Reed,  president  of  years. 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com-  Matthew  J, 
pany.  sailed  on  the  Queen  Chelsea  (Mass. 
Elizabeth  June  15  to  visit  his  tising  manage; 
company’s  European  branches,  his  master’s  d 
He  planned  to  return  late  in  ton  University 
August.  ness  Administr 

Harlon  M.  Fentress,  publish-  Roy  D.  Jei 
er  of  newspapers  in  Waco,  Aus-  named  general 
tin  and  Port  Arthur,  Tex.,  has  Petersburg  ( 
been  appointed  state  public  in-  Virginia  News. 
formation  chairman  of  a  cam-  to  the  paper  1 
paign  to  finance  the  building  been  with  the 
of  a  new  football  stadium  for  Va.)  Fayette  1 
Baylor  University.  ton  (W.  Va.) 

Amon  Carter,  publisher  of  Cumberland  (1 
the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star- 
Telegram,  and  Walter  R.  Hum-  j 
phrey,  editor  of  the  Fort  Worth  In  InG  tiClli 
Press,  have  been  named  to 
membership  on  a  permanent  Scott  Newh/ 
citizens’  flood  control  commit-  This  World  S 
tee.  Mr.  Carter  has  also  been  section  of  the 
elected  president  of  the  Fort  (Calif.)  Chroi 
Worth  Club  for  the  30th  con-  named  Sunday 
secutive  term.  per,  a  newly-c 

Walter  G.  Gisselbrecht,  re-  Gordon  Pai 
cently  appointed  editor  of  the  Mr.  Newhall,  h 
Torrington  (Conn.)  Register,  to  This  World 
was  honored  at  a  dinner  June  2, 
sponsored  by  the  Torrington  Ki- 
wanis  club,  and  attended  by  250  ?  hasten  r 
newspapermen,  friends  and  .pcretarv  tn  P 
business  assoelates. 

Julian  Har- 

On  the  Business  Side  E.raminer  ger 

-  reporter,  has 

Joel  G.  Harris,  onetime  as-  gaithiV  Littr^ 
sistant  publisher  of  the  Atlanta  r 

(Ga.)  Georgian  &  Sunday 
American  and  later  advertis-  ^ 

ing  manager  of  G.  Krueger  soc'at'on. 
Brewing  Co.,  has  been  appoint-  Milt  Phinn 
ed  manager  of  the  Quality  Angeles  Daily 
Group  Weeklies  of  New  Jersey,  uiore  recently 

Ernest  Belt,  Bowron’s  succ 

national  adver-  for  reelection. 

tising  manager 
of  the  Holly¬ 
wood  ( Calif. ) 

Citizen  -  News, 
has  been  elect¬ 
ed  president  of 
the  Hollywood 
A  d  v  e  rtis- 
ing  Club. 

Henry  F.  Wil¬ 
ley,  Jr.,  former¬ 
ly  country  Cir-  casi  eumuu  oi 

culation  man-  Belt  Independent. 

ager  of  the  Dr.  George  1 

Tacoma  (Wash.)  Times,  is  new  editor  of  the  i 
town  manager  for  the  Portland  Star-News  and 
(Ore.)  Journal  at  Bend.  Ore.  Press-Telegram 

Gerald  Garner,  one  time  cir-  new  course, 
culation  manager  of  the  Mono-  nalism.”  at  tl 
lulu  (T.  H.)  Advertiser  and  Southern  Cali 
more  recently  district  manager  Religion, 
at  Klamath  Falls  for  the  Port-  Sidney  Fleis 
land  Journal,  has  been  tran.s-  two  detective  i 
ferred  to  Vancouver,  Wash.  He  the  San  Diego 
has  been  succeeded  in  Klamath  as  general  ass; 
Falls  by  Duane  Sigler,  former-  Harry  Tui 
ly  town  nisns^cr  st  Scsisido,  writer  dnd  c( 

Portland  ( On 

Walter  Smith,  since  1947  ad-  resigned  to  ei 
vertising  manager  of  the  Juneau  sessions  at  Ui 
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Alaska  Empire,  has  resigned  to 
travel  through  the  interior  of 
Alaska  and  do  free-lance  writ¬ 
ing  and  photography. 

Maurice  Hopkins  has  joined 
the  advertising  staff  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitution  after  33 
years  with  the  Atlanta  Journal. 

Scott  Donahue,  Jr.,  sales 
staffer  for  WPIX,  the  New  York 
News  television  station,  has 
been  upped  to  assistant  sales 
manager.  He  was  with  the 

News  advertising  department 
for  10  years. 

Matthew  J.  Lambert,  Jr., 
Chelsea  (Mass.)  Record  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  was  awarded 
his  master’s  degree  from  Bos¬ 
ton  University  College  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration  June  6. 

Roy  D.  Jenkins  has  been 

named  general  manager  of  the 
Petersburg  (Va.)  Southside 
Virginia  News.  Before  coming 
to  the  paper  last  year,  he  had 
been  with  the  Oafe  Hill  (W. 

Va.)  Fayette  Tribune,  Charles¬ 
ton  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Mail  and 
Cumberland  (Md.)  Times. 

In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

Scott  Newhall,  editor  of  the 
This  World  Sunday  magazine 
section  of  the  San  Francisco 

(Calif.)  Chronicle,  has  been 
named  Sunday  editor  of  the  pa¬ 
per,  a  newly-created  post. 

Gordon  Pates,  assistant  to 
Mr.  Newhall,  has  been  elevated 
to  This  World  editorship. 

Tom  Kennington.  Los  An¬ 
geles  (Calif.)  Examiner  librar¬ 
ian,  has  been  named  a  personal 
.secretar.v  to  Publisher  William 
Randolph  Hearst. 

Julian  Hartt,  Los  Angeles 
E.raminer  general  assignment 
reporter,  has  been  appointed 
aviation  editor,  succeeding 
Gaither  Littrell.  who  resigned 
to  be  Pacific  Coast  press  agent 
for  the  Aircraft  Industries  As¬ 
sociation. 

Milt  Phinney,  former  Los 
Angeles  Daily  News  reporter, 
more  recently  active  in  Mayor 
Bowron’s  successful  campaign 
for  reelection,  has  become  City 
Hall  reporter  for  the  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  Mercury-Herald. 

Bill  Anderson,  once  a  Los 
Angeles  Daily  News  staffer,  has 
been  named  managing  editor 
of  the  Bakersfield  (Calif.)  Press. 
He  has  been  a  press  agent  in 
recent  months. 

George  Keyzer,  formerly  of 
the  Pasadena  ( Calif. )  Independ¬ 
ent,  is  new  editor  of  the  south¬ 
east  edition  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Independent. 

Dr.  George  R.  Gross,  religion 
editor  of  the  Pasadena  (Calif.) 
Star-News  and  the  Long  Beach 
Press-Telegram,  will  conduct  a 
new  course,  “Religious  Jour¬ 
nalism,”  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California  School  of 
Religion. 

Sidney  Fleischman,  author  of 
two  detective  novels,  has  joined 
the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Journal 
as  general  assignment  reporter. 

Harry  Turtledove,  sports 
writer  and  columnist  for  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal,  has 
resigned  to  enter  the  summer 
sessions  at  University  of  Lon¬ 


don,  Eng.  Replacing  him  as  a 
sports  staffer  is  Arthur  C.  Che- 
NOWETH.  recent  graduate  of 
Reed  college. 

Rainsford  j.  Winslow,  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  the  Ft.  Morgan 
(Colo.)  Herald  has  become  com¬ 
mercial  manager  of  the  Mor¬ 
gan  Country  Broadcasting  Co., 
which  operates  station  KFTM. 

Dick  Smith  has  resigned  as 
managing  editor  of  the  Phoe¬ 
nix  ( Ariz. )  Arizona  Times. 

Joyce  Booth  Penfold,  previ¬ 
ously  women’s  editor  of  the 
Phoenix  Gazette,  has  succeeded 
Maxine  Vincent  as  women’s 
editor  of  the  Arizona  Times. 

Ogden  G . 
^  Dwight  has 
been  named  to 
the  newly-creat¬ 
ed  position  of 
book,  music, 
and  drama  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Des 
Moines  (la.) 
Sunday  Regis¬ 
ter.  He  has  been 
with  the  Des 
Moines  Tribune 
13  years,  and 
Dwight  telegraph  editor 
the  last  six. 

M.  J.  WuRZBACH,  one-time 
military  editor  and  reporter  for 
the  Cleveland  ( O. )  Press,  has 
gone  to  the  public  relations 
staff  of  American  Steel  &  Wire 
Co.,  Cleveland. 

Andy  Anderson  of  the  Hous¬ 
ton  (Tex.)  Press  sports  depart¬ 
ment  will  be  given  a  testi¬ 
monial  dinner  June  22  attended 
by  sports  celebrities.  He  will  be 
honored  for  his  work  in  behalf 
of  disabled  veterans  and  other 
handicapped  persons. 

Bill  Rudd,  former  courthouse 
reporter  for  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Chronicle,  has  been  assigned  a 
similar  beat  for  the  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Star-Telegram. 

Pat  Burgess  has  resigned 
from  the  copy  desk  of  the  Hous¬ 
ton  (Tex.)  Press,  and  Ansel 
Gray,  real  estate  and  building 
editor,  left  to  sell  real  estate. 


MAN  OF  LETTERS 

Daniel  R.  Fitzpatrick,  editorial 
cartoonist  oi  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch.  receives  an  honorary 
degree  oi  Doctor  oi  Letters  ot 
Washington  University. 

Chacles  Miladenka,  Jr.,  for¬ 
mer  advertising  agency  man, 
is  now  on  the  city  side  of  the 
Houston  Press. 

John  Bayne,  former  Mont¬ 
gomery  ( Ala. )  Advertiser  police 
reporter  who  went  to  New 
York  to  act  and  write,  has  two 
novels,  "Only  As  We  Are,”  and 
“Borrowed  Glory,”  scheduled 
for  fall  publication. 

Jack  Williams.  Jr.,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Waycross 
(Ga. )  Journal-Herald,  has  left 
Waycross  for  an  extended  tour 
abroad. 

Lee  Fuhrman,  a  former  city 
editor  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga. ) 
Constitution,  has  been  named 
city  editor  of  the  Columbus 
(Ga.)  Ledger.  He  has  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  an  Atlanta  adver¬ 
tising  agency  and  the  old  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Public  Ledger. 

Charles  Campbell,  director 
of  the  British  Information  Serv- 
( Continued  on  page  34 » 
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What’s  im  problem? 

Wondering  how  to  build  solid 
^ ^  circulation?  Pulitzer 

Prize  winner  Jacob  Burclc  can 
help  you!  His  daily 
cartoon  comment  gets — and 
MB  holds — reader  attention 

WUB  every  day  in  newspapers  across 
the  nation.  Write  today 

I  \  for  2  or  3  column  proofs — 

II  f  or  for  immediate 

.Cp  /  airmail  service,  wire  now ! 


"I  have  a  problem, 
Mr.  Anthony-—" 
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THE  FOURTH  ESTATE ...  By  Trent 


“Darling,  do  you  have  «ime  to  doodle  during  working  hours?" 
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ices  at  the  embassy  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C..  has  been  made 
an  officer  of  the  Order  of  the 
British  Empire.  He  was  once 
city  editor  of  the  New  Orleans 
(La.)  Item. 

Frank  Steinbrugce,  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Journal  sports  writer,  was 
recently  tapped  for  Omicron 
Delta  Kappa,  national  honorary 
leadership  society,  and  DVS, 
society  for  upper  division  cam¬ 
pus  leaders,  at  Emory  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Jimmy  Wall.  Atlanta  Jour¬ 
nal  snorts  staffer,  has  been  se¬ 
lected  by  Sigma  Delta  Chi  at 
Emory  University  as  the  out¬ 
standing  senior  in  journalism. 

Martin  Blau,  formerly  with 
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the  Athens  (O. )  Messenger  and 
Harlingen  (Tex.)  Star,  is  now 
with  the  Wheeling  (W.  Va.) 
News-Register  sports  staff. 

Alexander  R.  Abrahams, 
sports  editor  of  the  Wilmington 
( Del. )  Sunday  Star,  has  been 
reelected  city  treasurer  of  Wil¬ 
mington. 

Thomas  J.  Hamilton,  chief 
of  the  New  York  Times  United 
Nations  bureau,  is  author  of  a 
pamphlet  on  the  UN  which  the 
Foreign  Policy  Association  pub¬ 
lished  last  week.  Mr.  Hamilton 
recently  had  conferred  upon 
him  by  Foreign  Minister  Schu- 
man  of  France  the  Order  of 
Chevalier  of  the  Legion  d'Hon- 
neur. 

A.  V.  Miller.  Jr.,  son  of  the 
treasurer  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  formerly  on 
the  staff  of  the  Watertown  (N. 
Y. )  Daily  Times  and  the  Bur¬ 
lington  (Vt.)  Free  Press,  has 
joined  the  local  news  staff  of 
WJTN  in  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Henry  Quinton,  who  had 
been  with  the  Camden  (N.  J.) 
Courier-Post,  has  become  sports 
editor  of  the  Bridgeton  (N.  J.) 
News,  succeeding  Richard  E. 
Beecroft,  who  is  now  a  general 
reporter  and  photographer. 

Everett  Wilson,  journalism 
graduate  of  Muhlenberg  Col¬ 
lege,  and  John  Bonnell,  jour¬ 
nalism  graduate  of  Penn  State 
College,  have  joined  the  Easton 
( Pa. )  Express  staff. 

Charles  W.  Wells  has  re¬ 
signed  as  city  editor  of  the 
Erie  ( Pa. )  Times.  He  began 
his  career  in  1918  on  the  old 
Erie  Morning  Dispatch,  moved 
to  The  Times  in  1919.  He  has 
been  succeeded  as  city  editor 
by  Joe  Will. 

W.  Barry  McCarthy,  formerly 
of  Look  and  of  Foote,  Cone  & 
Belding  agency,  is  now  PR  man¬ 
ager  for  Ford  in  the  western  re¬ 
gion. 

Don  Campbell,  former  news 
editor  of  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald, 
has  been  appointed  copy  chief 
in  the  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment  of  Standard  Oil  Co.  (In¬ 
diana). 


Wedding  Bells 


Benjamin  I.  French,  Jr.,  of 
the  Associated  Press  bureau 
staff  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and 
Marjorie  D.  Mousley,  recently, 
at  Philadelphia. 

Harvey  L.  Katz  and  Glory 
Weisbercer,  both  June  gradu¬ 
ates  of  the  Syracuse  University 
journalism  school,  June  12.  Mr. 
Katz  will  join  the  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Herald  staff. 

Barton  Wistar  Morris,  Jr., 
city  hall  reporter  for  the 
Roanoke  (Va.)  World-News, and 
Margaret  Ann  Jarrett,  May  7. 

Mary  Alice  Carter,  Weslaco 
(Tex.)  News  staffer,  and  Jim 
Greenwood,  Corpus  Christi 
(Tex.)  Caller  reporter,  recently. 


Denies  Moran  Story 

Chicago  —  The  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  has  denied  reports  that  it 
had  made  an  offer  to  George 
(“Bugs”)  Moran,  former  Chi¬ 
cago  gangster  now  in  jail,  for 
his  life  story. 


Washington  Corps 
Collaborates  on  Book 

Washington — The  story  of 
national  affairs  journalism, 
treated  as  a  separate  branch  of 
the  reportorial  profession,  is 
told  in  a  book  written  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  National  Press  Club 
and  scheduled  for  Fall  publica¬ 
tion  by  Doubleday  and  Co. 

Cabell  Phillips  of  the  New 
York  Times  is  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  correspondents 
which  drew  upon  the  huge  pool 
of  Washington  writers  to  pro¬ 
duce  “DATELINE— WASHING¬ 
TON.  The  Life  and  Times  of 
the  National  Press  Club.”  The 
story  is  told  in  18  chapters. 

■ 

2  Clubs  to  Welcome 
Convention  Press 

Philadelphia — Facilities  of  the 
Pen  and  Pencil  Club  and  the 
Philadelphia  Press  Association 
will  be  made  available  to  visit¬ 
ing  newspapermen,  p  h  o  t  o  g  - 
raphers.  radio  correspondents 
and  newsreel  cameramen  during 
the  national  convention  of  the 
American  Legion,  Aug.  29  to 
Sept.  1. 

Both  clubs  served  in  similar 
capacities  during  the  Republi¬ 
can  and  Democratic  National 
(jonventions  in  Philadelphia  in 
1948. 

■ 

New  Feature  Page 

Sr.  Louis,  Mb. — The  Star- 
Times  has  revived  a  local  col¬ 
umn,  “By  the  Mississippi,”  by 
City  Editor  A.  G.  Benesch,  and 
given  it  lead-off  position  on  a 
new  feature  pa^e  where  syndi¬ 
cated  columns  are  displayed. 

■ 

4,000  at  Food  School 

Anniston,  Ala. — Four  thou¬ 
sand  women  attended  a  four- 
day  “Food  Festival  School  of 
Cookery”  sponsored  by  the 
Anniston  Star. 
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Asdel,  Betts  Head 
Linotype  Agencies 

Fre<l  B.  Asdel,  Jr.,  manager  of 
the  New  York  Agency  of  Mer 
genthaler  Linotype  Co.,  has  been 
named  manager  of  the  com¬ 
pany's  Pacific  Agency. 

I 

Asdel  Betts 

Edward  D.  Betts,  formerly  of 
the  executive  sales  departmrat 
of  Linotype  in  Brooklyn,  wai 
appointed  manager  of  the  New 
York  Agency. 

Prior  to  becoming  manager  of 
the  New  York  Agency,  Mr.  Asdel 
was  a  production  engineer  fw 
Linotype  in  California  and  Ari¬ 
zona.  Mr.  Betts  served  as  a  pro¬ 
duction  engineer  for  Linotype  in 
Pennsylvania  and  most  rec«itly 
has  bwn  manager  of  Linotype's 
Service  Department. 

s 

Glass  Scholarship 

Lexington,  Va. — An  endowed 
journalism  scholarship  in  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  late  Senator  Carter 
Glass  has  been  created  at  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Lee  University  hy 
Carter  Glass,  Jr.  of  Lynchburg, 
Va.  and  Mr.  and  Mi-s.  John  D. 
Boatwright  of  Danville,  Va. 

■ 

$85  in  Houston 

Houston,  Tex. — The  Houston 
Press  and  the  Newspaper  Guild 
have  signed  a  contract  with  a 
mdnimum  of  $85  for  persoond 
of  five  years’  experience. 
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BUT  JAMES  RAYMOND  HAS  OVER 
1,000  SCIENTISTS  AND  TECHNICIANS 
WORKING  FOR  HIM- 
ASSURING  HIM  QUALITY  PRODUCTS- 
BUILDING  YOUR  CONFIDENCE  IN  HIM! 


James  Raymond 
RaymnnJ's  Service 
Station 

Stamford,  Conn. 


COMPLETE  research  facilities  are  only 
a  part  of  the  gredt  ReJ Hone 

team  that  contributes  to  the  success  of 
James  Raymond  and  -16,000  Mobil- 
gas  dealers  and  jobbers  like  him. 

The  high  quality  of  the  products  ym 
buy  .  .  .  the  low  price  you  pay  .  .  .  the 
very  things  that  create  opportunity  and 
build  business  for  these  thousands  of 
independent  businessmen  .  .  .  are  re¬ 
sults  of  integrated  operation  like  this: 

.  .  .  Socony -Vacuum  scientists  con¬ 
stantly  prospecting  for  new  oil 
reserves 


field  to  refinery  to  dealer  to  you 

.  .  .  the  efficient,  co-ordinated  hook¬ 
up  of  oil  fields,  pipelines,  labora¬ 
tories,  refineries,  and  distribution 
facilities — making  shortcuts  and 
savings  all  down  the  line! 

That’s  the  kind  of  competitive  efficiency 
that  helps  James  Raymond  to  build 
his  own  successful  business — that 
gives  him  the  advantage  of  bigness 
right  in  his  own  home  town. 


SOCONY-VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY.  INC.,  and  Affiliates: 
MAGNOLIA  PETROLEUM  COMPANY,  GENERAL  PETROLEUM  CORP. 


SOCONY-VACUUM 


Rely  on  the  Flying  Red  Horse  for  What  You  Want! 
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Camp-Born  Feature 
Keeps  Little  Folk  Busy 


By  Jane  McMaster 

During  July  and  August,  many 
boys  and  girls  in  the  vicinity  of 
Indianapolis.  Ind.,  will  board 
buses  daily  and  go  to  Acorn 
Farm.  There,  they  will  engage 
in  camping  activities  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herb¬ 
ert  Sweet,  the  operators.  And 
high  on  their  list  of  pleasant 
thing.s  at  day  camp  is  a  “chalk 
talk"  period,  conducted  by  Mr. 
Sweet. 

“Chalk  talks”  are  actually  part 
of  a  crafts  class.  ChiMren  keep 
their  eyes  on  a  large  drawing 
board  as  Mr.  Sweet  illustrates 
his  how-to-do  talks.  When  he 
finishes,  the  children  have  ex¬ 
plicit  directions  for  making 
something  with  their  hands. 
“Now.  try  it.”  Mr.  Sweet  will 
sav  in  conclusion. 

For  17  years,  children  at  Acorn 
Farm  have  tried  it.  and  liked 
it.  Mr.  Sweet  has  noticed  their 
pride  of  accomplishment  in  mak¬ 
ing  simple  playthings.  They  like 
to  boast  afterward.  “I  made  it 
myself.” 

But  Mr.  Sweet,  who  realizes 
that  only  a  small  percentage  of 
the  children  in  the  country  ever 
get  to  go  to  a  camp,  will  have  a 
larger  audience  beginning  July 
11.  A  “Try  It"  column,  tested 
successfully  in  the  Indianapolis 
Times  for  three  months,  will  be 
released  as  a  six-times-a-week 
feature  by  the  Des  Moines  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Tribune  Syndicate. 

The  feature  will  include  a 
two-column  drawing  which  is 
purposefully  kept  simple  be¬ 
cause  of  the  child-audience,  plus 
about  125  words  of  text.  One 
column  will  give  complete  direc¬ 
tions  on  how  to  make  one  item. 
The  audience  is  expected  to  be 
youngsters  from  six  years  well 
up  into  their  teens — and  even 
some  grown-ups. 

In  all  cases,  an  attempt  will 
be  made  to  keep  the  materials 
called  for  of  a  household  type 
that  would  be  readily  available. 
Thus.  Mr.  Sweet  will  show  how 
to  make  puppets  from  peanut 
shells,  a  small  tractor  out  of  a 
sp^l,  a  rubber  band,  match 
sticks  and  a  button;  sculpture 
from  soap:  a  butterfly  net  from 
an  old  broomstick,  a  wire  coat 
hanger  and  a  cloth  sack. 

The  column  title  is  based  on 
Mr.  Sweet’s  psychology  as  an 
instructor  at  camp.  He  doesn’t 
tell  campers  that  something  is 
"easy  to  do”  or  “anybody  can  do 
it.”  If  he  did  a  child  who  failed 
would  feel  pretty  miserable 
about  it.  So.  instead  of  promis¬ 
ing  that  an  article  can  be  made, 
he  merely  invites  the  youngsters 
to  have  a  try  at  it. 

A  graduate  of  Butler  Univers¬ 
ity.  Mr.  Sweet  taught  shops  and 
crafts  in  an  Idianapolis  private 
school  before  he  organized  Acorn 
Farm.  He  has  a  huge  file  of 
ideas  already  tested  at  Acorn 
Farm.  The  camp,  attended  by 
300  boys  and  girls  each  year, 
will  be  his  “field  laboratory." 


SI  for  Thoughts 
Al  Block,  former  sales  pro¬ 
motion  executive,  is  snowoalling 
a  little  newspaper  feature, 
“Seems  to  Me”  ( daily  “thoughts’’ 
or  bits  of  philosophy  i  into  a 
reader  participation  program 
that  provides  a  dollar  for  each 
thought  used. 

He  is  doing  this  from  his  home 
in  Chicago,  where  he  operates 
his  one-man  syndicate  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  being  crippled  from  an 
accident  several  years  ago.  To¬ 
day,  two  newspapers  have  com¬ 
pleted  five  years  of  using 
Mr.  Plonk’s  novel  featu»'e;  an¬ 
other  daily  is  in  its  fourth  year 
of  using  “Seems  to  Me”  and  two 
others  are  completing  two  years. 

“Seems  to  me  .  .  .  children 
are  small  folks  not  allowed  to  do 
what  their  parents  did  when 
they  were  that  age.”  according 
to  Corrinne  Schacht.  aged  8. 
of  Menominee.  Mich.  Karl  Ham- 
merschlag  of  Beloit,  WLs.,  says: 
“Seems  to  me  .  .  .  human  exist¬ 
ence  is  so  dangerous  that  none 
of  us  can  hope  to  survive  it.” 

For  submitting  these  bits  of 
philosophy.  Miss  Schacht  and 
Mr.  Hammerschlag  each  received 
a  cri^  $1  bill — and  a  clipping 
showing  the  “thought”  as  it  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  newspaper. 

Mr.  Block  also  rewards  those 
who  submit  thoughts  which  he 
doesn’t  use.  He  sends  them  a 
good  luck  coin. 

The  feature  can  be  used  with¬ 
out  the  money  offer  if  the  paper 
desires.  One  handy  spot  for  it 
is  the  front  page  ear. 

Al  Block  credits  the  idea  to 
his  friend  R.  C.  Averitt,  general 
manager  of  the  Michigan  City 
(Ind.  I  News-Dispatch,  who  dis¬ 
covered  that  Mr.  Block,  an  in¬ 
veterate  reader,  had  gathered 
single-sentence  thoughts  on  sev¬ 
eral  thousand.  3x5  cards.  Mr. 
Averitt  suggested  that  Mr. 
Block  develop  a  format  and 
present  these  thoughts  as  a 
daily  newspaper  feature.  He 
was  Mr.  Block's  first  newspaper 
client. 

From  Concentration  Comp 

“Under  Two  Dictators.”  by 
Margarete  Buber,  who  tells  the 
story  of  her  ordeal  in  both  Rus¬ 
sian  and  Cxerman  concentration 
camps  just  before  and  during 
the  war,  will  be  serialized  by 
Press  Features.  Inc. 

The  book,  which  was  published 
in  England  and  has  not  yet  ap¬ 
peared  in  this  country,  will  be 
offered  in  15  instalments,  total¬ 
ling  about  20.000  words,  in 
August. 

Miss  Buber  was  sentenced  to 
the  Siberian  penal  colony  of 
Karaganda,  and  later  was  hand¬ 
ed  over  by  Communist  Russia 
to  the  Nazi  Gestapo.  She  was 
sent  to  Ravensbruck  and  after 
five  years  of  persecution  was 
freed  on  the  arrival  of  the 
Americans. 


Herb  Sweet  gives  a  how-to-do- it  chalk  tolk  at  Acorn  Farm, 


News  and  Notes 

Associated  Press  representa¬ 
tives  around  the  world  assisted 
in  gathering  material  for  AP 
Newsfeatures’  first  vacation 
supplement,  designed  for  use 
during  July  and  August. 

Clare  Swisher,  free  lance  writ¬ 
er  of  Erie.  Pa.,  who  writes  and 
syndicates  "It’s  a  Great  Lif?.’ 
daily  column,  has  signed  to  do  a 
weekday  “Our  Town”  column 
for  the  Erie  Dispatch.  The  Dis¬ 
patch  combines  several  of  Mr. 
Swisher’s  “It’s  a  Great  Life” 
daily  columns  into  article  form 
for  each  Sunday  edition. 

A  sequence  from  Frank  King's 
“Gasoline  Alley”  (Chicago  Trib¬ 
une — New  York  News  Syndi¬ 
cate)  is  being  reproduced  in  a 
high  school  textbook,  “Today’s 
Geometry,”  Lee  R.  Spiller  and 
David  Reichgott.  The  book  will 
use  a  daily  strip  of  several  years 
ago  which  showed  Skeezix  mak¬ 
ing  practical  application  of  a 
basic  geometric  principle  in 
chopping  down  a  tree. 

Chic  Young’s  “Blondie”  (King 
Features  Syndicate)  is  consid¬ 
ered  a  serious  social  force  in 
Japan,  according  to  the  syndi¬ 
cate’s  Tokyo  representative. 
Howard  Handleman.  “We 


Americans  they  know  out  here, 
of  course,  live  an  artificial  life 
with  big  homes  and  many  serv 
ants  provided  by  the  (>ccupa 
tion.”  he  says.  “The  mere  fact 
that  Blondie  does  her  own  cook¬ 
ing  and  housework  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  thing  to  the  Japanese.  " 

Betty  Betz,  author  of  ‘The 
Teen  Set”  ( KFS )  has  returned 
from  a  round-the-world  trip  and 
a  peek  behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 
tshe  got  into  Czechoslovakia 
and  Poland. 

When  Victor  Riesel  (Post- 
Hall  Syndicate)  goes  on  vaca¬ 
tion  June  20  for  three  weeks, 
his  daily  labor  column  will  have 
a  galaxy  of  guest  authors,  in¬ 
cluding  Philip  Murray,  James 
C.  Petrillo,  David  Dubinsky, 
Eric  Johnston.  Secretary  of  La 
bor  Maurice  Tobin,  Walter  Pid- 
geon.  Sen.  Wayne  Morse,  Rep. 
Andrew  Jacobs,  and  others. 

Men's  Apparel  Feature 

The  Chicago  Tribune-New 
York  News  Syndicate  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  new  weekly  men's 
wear  feature,  by  Jim  Bascom. 
The  column  is  planned  for  pub¬ 
lication  on  Thursday  and  will 
be  supplemented  by  a  once-a- 
month  release  for  Sunday. 


"PARENTS  &  CHILDREN” 


A  Guide  to  Better  Understanding 


Ba  A  daily  column  by  Gladys  Bevans,  cele- 
■  brated  child  training  authority . . .  psychol- 
I  ogist,  teacher,  mother . . .  favorite  counselor 
1  of  millions  of  bewildered  parents  and  chil- 
*  dren  for  over  a  generation  ...  a  viewpoint 
fresh  and  modern . . .  advice  that’s  used  and  approved 
in  schools,  colleges,  public  institutions,  libraries,  reli¬ 
gious  organizations,  and  hospitals.  Sample  proofs  will 
give  you  an  idea  of  the  universal  appeal  of  th  is  valuable 
feature.  Inquire  now  about  availability  in  your  city. 


Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York  News 
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A  battery  of  “Simplex”  Vacuum  Candy  Cookers  at  the  Life  Savers  Corpo¬ 
ration  plant,  manufaaured  from  Anaconda  Copper  by  the  Vacuum  Candy 
Machinery  Company,  New  York. 


ing — the  red  metal  makes  far  simpler  and 
quicker  the  gigantic  task  of  satisfying  the 
country’s  "sweet  tooth”.  But  this  is  only  one 
of  many  properties  that  make  copper  and  its 
alloys  invaluable  to  every  type  of  industry. 
Copper  is  strong,  yet  easily  worked  and 
welded.  It  resists  rust  and  corrosion  and  can 
be  readily  maintained  in  a  state  of  spotless 
cleanliness. 

Wherever  production  lines  are  in  operation, 
chances  are  you’ll  find  copper  doing  its  share 
— and  more.  That’s  true  today,  and  will  be  true 
tomorrow.  For  the  engineers,  the  scientists, 
the  chemists  .  .  .  the  men  who  blueprint  in¬ 
dustry’s  future  .  .  .  have  learned  to  put  their 
confidence  in  this  versatile,  dependable  metal 
that  does  so  many  things  so  well. 


1  he  copper  candy  kettle  that  was  a  house¬ 
hold  item  in  so  many  Colonial  kitchens  finds 
its  counterpart  today  in  the  batteries  of  cop¬ 
per  vacuum  cookers  that  gleam,  row  on  row, 
in  the  sunlit  plants  of  America’s  candy  makers. 

Yes,  the  candy  you  eat  today  owes  much  to 
copper.  Thanks  to  its  speed  in  conducting 
heat — ^which  means  faster,  more  efficient  cook¬ 


ANDES  COPPER  MINING  COMPANY 

CHIU  COPPER  COMPANY 

GREENE  CANANEA  COPPER  COMPANY 


THE  AMERICAN  BRASS  COMPANY 
ANACONDA  WIRE  A  CA8U  COMPANY 
INTERNATIONAL  SMELTING  AND  REFINING  COMPANY 
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NAM  Leader 
Peels  Off  Coat 
In  Editor's  Chair 


Wichita,  Kan. — Editing  a  daily 
newspaper  hard  work,  con- 
cedes  Wallace  F.  Bennett,  Salt 
Lake  City  paint  and  varnish 

manufacturer  and  president  of  ^ 

the  National  Association  of  m 

Manufacturers.  He  underwent 

his  baptism  of  copy  June  10  as 

editor-for-a-day  of  the  Wichita  f  ^ 

Beacon.  W  { 

His  first  stint  was  to  do  an  f  '  ''  ^ 

editorial.  This  task  he  tackled  iX 

earnestly,  presenting  editorial¬ 
ly  his  views  upon  freedom— a  Publisher  Max  Levand,  standing, 
subject  on  which  he  has  strong  o|  the  Wichita  Beacon  gives  a 
feelings.  Then  he  moved  over  unie  proiessional  advice  to  his 

♦♦  tt  n/r  editor-for-a-day,  Wallace  Ben- 
The  ^fT  felt  better  after  Mr.  ideni;  of  the  National 

Bennett  ^sured  those  around  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
him  he  had  never  been  a  news-  .  o.  — 

paperman  once  myself.”  Keep-  h  j_  Toll 

ing  his  coat  on,  he  began  writ-  w  nus  lu  icii 

ing  headlines  for  toe  major  Public  About  Securities 
stones  of  the  day.  There  was  n.,Ku»  ir, 

talk  of  deadlines,  but  he  re-  investment  companv  securiWs 
Ke  national  advertising  cam- 

Si^i-r  To^helJ^im.^^'ISf^aJX  P^r"  Wiesenb“e?a"lr Co" 

throuSt  ortoe*’w1«®“s?rvice  “^‘he  iJeuf  York  StSk 

the  output  of  the  wire  service  tu_ 

machines  hp  admitted  aftpr  a  Excnan^©,  Fodturing  tn6  dnv© 
f hlft’  if  will  be  a  double-page  spread  in 

anTrer^ivid  his  S  *  ’  magazine  in  the  early  fall 

The  NAM  president  conferred  ®  ne^jSr 

on  the  make-up  of  Page  1  with 
the  composing  room  foreman. 

One  of  the  satisfactions  of  the  correspondent  investment  deal 

job  was  seeing  his  picture  and  ®  „„o-i-n  i-  under  the 

editorial  in  metal  before  they  c  rir>i,ffrviifh^ 

reached  newsprint,  he  confessed.  ^  ul  Goldsmith, 

The  Beacon's  publisher.  Max  cons^tant.  ^d  is 

M.  Levand,  had  a^ured  Mr.  Ben-  ^  Gumbinner 

nett,  in  inviting  the  NAM  presi-  Advertong  Agency 
dent  to  be  the  paper  s  ‘-boss  ’  advertising  invest¬ 
or  the  day.  that  he  would  have  v^ar  a/n 

complete  authority  as  editor-in-  berg^r  fi"rm  when"it  obtained 

When  toe  day’s  work  was  well 

under  way.  Mr.  Levand  came  in  Exchange  Commission  to  present 

to  see  if  his  editor  was  having  ^ 

any  troubles  instead  of  the  dull  copy 

•T  think  I'll  lay  myself  off."  “tombstone”  ads. 

said  Mr.  Bennett,  exercising  an-  .  "  ^ 

other  of  his  executive  preroga-  SU996StlOn  Contest 
tives.  Philadelphia — Prizes,  ranging 

■  from  $5  to  $250,  will  be  given  to 

employes  of  the  Philadelphia 
Award  Duplicated  Bulletin  in  a  contest  on  sug- 

Dallas,  Tex.  —  Tom  Gooch,  gestions  for  elimination  of  waste 
publisher  of  the  Dallas  Times  or  reduction  of  an  operating 
Herald,  gave  checks  of  $250  cost,  Richard  W.  Slocum,  gen- 
each  to  two  school  teachers  as  eral  manager,  announced  this 
duplicate  awards  in  a  contest,  week. 


SEATTLE  % 

Fost-tnhlli^encep 


ARE  YOUR  CUSTOAAERS! 


Seattle’s  greatest  crowds  arc  tho.se  attracted  to 
Post-Intelligencer  sponsored  events.  Here  are  a 
few  recent  shows  . .  .  promoted  exclusively  by 
this  newspaper . . .  dramatic  proof  of  the  appeal 
and  pulling  power  of  the  Great  Newspaper  of 
the  Great  Pacific  Northwest. 
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SEATTLE)  IIO.^IE  SHOW 

Seattle’s  greatest  Exposition  for 
home-minded  people  was  seen  by  U|  lW||| 
a  vast  crorvd  of . O 


THE  «<»I.DE.\  OLOVES 

This  is  the  Pacific  Northucst’s 

greatest  yearly  boxing  shon  .  This  I  |  •/  k  k 

year  it  pulled . 


Certified  Mats  Conform  to 
That  Important  Adverb 

There  are  a  lot  of  adjectives  to  describe  a  good 
dry  mat.  but  adjectives  like  "fast,"  "deep  mold¬ 
ing."  "clean  casting,"  don't  mean  much  unless 
modified  by  that  important  adverb.  "ALWAYS." 
It  is  our  success  with  the  factor  of  "always" 
that  makes  Certiheds  the  outstanding  dry  mot 
product. 


TABLE  FASHION  SHOW 

Held  in  The  Post-lntelligi 


jencer 

Auditorium,  this  4-day  event  for 
women  was  visited  by  .  .  .  . 
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Supreme  Court 
View  on  '904' 
May  Be  Sought 

Baltimohe.  Md.— a  t  to  r  n  e  y 
General  Hall  Hammond  may  ask 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  a  definitive  ruling  on 
Baltimore’s  crime-news  gag  rule 
which  was  virtually  abolished 
June  9  by  the  State  Court  of 
Appeals.  (E  &  P,  June  11.  page 
8.' 

The  appellate  court  reversed 
convictions  of  three  radio  sta¬ 
tions  and  a  news  commentator 
on  contempt  charges  growing 
out  of  an  alleged  violation  of 
Rule  904  of  the  Baltimore  Su¬ 
preme  Bench. 

Rule  Established  in  1939 

For  more  than  10  years  the 
rule  prevented  Baltimore  new.s- 
papers  and  radio  stations  from 
reporting  certain  phases  of  crim¬ 
inal  cases.  The  rule  was  pro¬ 
mulgated  as  the  result  of  a 
“torso  murder”  case  in  1939. 

“I  feel  that  Rule  904  is  def¬ 
initely  gone — all  of  it,”  Attorney 
General  Hammond  said  after  the 
Court  of  Appeals  5-1  decision. 

However,  the  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  added,  the  State  will  appeal 
the  decision  to  the  Supreme 
Court  if  it  is  possible.  The  lo- 1 
cal  court  handed  down  a  7,500- 1 
word  opinion. 

Blair  Lee,  3rd.  president  of 
Maryland  Press  Association, 
said  "the  decision  was  splendid. 
It  puts  the  responsibility  back 
where  it  belongs — with  the 
newspapers  themselves.  It  is  my 
ho|»  they  will  not  jeopardize 
their  fre^om  by  failing  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  legal  rights  of  defen¬ 
dants  in  criminal  cases.” 

ASNE  Head  Hails  Decision 

B.  M.  McKelway,  president  of  i 
the  American  Society  of  News- : 
paper  E<litors  and  editor  of  the! 
Washinqton  (D.  C. )  Star,  an-i 
nounced  the  “ASNE  is  gratified ; 
at  the  court’s  decision  and  j 
hopes  it  will  stand.  The  society  | 
has  been  determined  to  seek  re- 1 
moval  of  what  it  regarded  as  an 
example  of  newspaper  censor¬ 
ship.” 

The  majority  of  the  court 
found  “no  direct  evidence  of 
prejudice  ( against  the  defendant 
in  a  murder  case)  in  the  com¬ 
munity  because  of  the  broadcast 
information.” 

"In  so  holding,”  the  opinion 
concluded,  “we  are  well  aware 
of  the  high  motives  of  the  Mary¬ 
land  Bench  and  Bar  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  keep  the  stream  of  justice 
undefiled  by  sensationalism,  and 
the  dramatization  of  crime,  so 
prevalent  in  this  country  and  so 
roundly  condemned  in  England,  j 

‘‘We  do  not  suggest  that  the! 
courts  lack  the  traditional  power 
to  discipline  officials  who  are  a ! 
part  of  the  administration  of 
justice.  The  question  whether  i 
they  can  now  deal  with  the  ra¬ 
dio  stations  or  the  press  in  cases 
where  the  statements  are  in-j 
flamniatory,  false  or  designed  to  i 
intimidate  is  not  before  us.  We 
simply  hold  that  upon  this  rec¬ 
ord  the  broadca^s  did  not 
weate  such  a  clear  and  present 
danger  as  to  meet  the  constitu¬ 
tional  test.” 


progress  and  financial  stability,  nevertheless  investigate 

"bonus”  sources  of  income,  the  added  "cream”  at  the  top  o’  the  bottle. 


So — as  a  matter  of  pride  with  us  out  here — we  want  to  touch  on  some  of  that  '‘velvet,” 
economically.  Perhaps  those  important  $730,630  Shawnee  County  highway  programs  supplied 
the  vacation-idea  impetus.  Always  progressive  in  the  matter  of  good  roads  and  links  with 
great  national  through  highways,  this  interesting  Topeka  area  is  making  it  easier  for  tourists 
and  their  cars,  and  for  the  conventioneers  who  have  long  favored  us  with  their  enthusiastic 
patronage.  These  people  "spend  money,”  have  a  whale  of  a  good  time, 
and  depart  with  an  inspirationally  new  concept  of  beautiful,  progressive 
Kansas. 

Meet  some  of  the  visitors:  Scores  of  annual  conventions  are  held  here. 

Reason — an  immense  city  auditorium,  large,  modern  hotels,  the  best  in 
golf  links,  spiritual  uplift  in  our  tree-shaded  churches,  1,800-person  banquet 
facilities,  a  thoroughly  cooperative  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  friendly  country  clubs,  an  unsurpassed 
shopping  sector,  and — perhaps  above  all  else — the 
type  of  sincere  hospitality  that  warms  the  heart. 

Topeka  is  truthfully 
sloganized  as  "The  Sk>'way, 
Highway,  and  Railway  Pivot 
of  the  Nation.”  Its  airports 
are  a  pattern  of  efiiciency.  The 
city’s  24  parks  cover  342  lovely 
acres.  There  are  fishing,  boating, 
bathing  in  an  unforgettable  342-acre 
lake.  Tourists,  coming  by  every 
means  of  transportation,  find  a  natural 
"Shangrila”  and  some  decide: — "We’ll 
settle  here  for  life.”  The  climate  and  the 
hand-shakes  inspire  visitor  wallet-opening. 
All  this  means  added  "velvet”  to  the  market's 
huge  established  income.  Brand-name  popu¬ 
larity  is  often  generated  here. 

National  advertisers,  in  their  turn,  enjoy  this 
extra,  added  "velvet”  to  top  off  factual  data 
they  have  long  since  known  as  an  economic 
certainty.  They  know  of  our  industrial  prog¬ 
ress,  of  our  amost  unbelievable  wheat  crops, 
of  our  21  drive-in  farming  counties,  our  high 
per-capita  record.  And  two  great  newspapers 
— market-wide  and  State-wide  in  their  cover¬ 
age — consistently  complete  the  picture. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

Touching  On  Baseball 


And  Photo 

By  James  L  Collings 

Henry  (Hank)  Olen  of  the 
New  York  Daily  News  is  dean 
of  this  town's  sports  photog¬ 
raphers. 

He's  a  young-looking  60,  with 
leathery  face,  dark  brown  eyes 
and  gray  hair,  and  in  the  36 
years  he's  covered  baseball  he 
figures  he's  shot  66,000  pictures 
during  at  least  5,500  games.  Many 
of  them  have  been  prize  win¬ 
ners. 

Hank  in  Action 

With  that  brief  introduction, 
let's  go  up  to  the  Polo  Grounds 
to  see  the  Giants-Pirates,  to 
watch  Hank  operate  and  to  hear 
him  tell  about  it.  It's  2:30  Sat¬ 
urday  afternoon,  June  11. 

"It's  toughest  meeting  the 
Saturday  afternoon  deadline,” 
he  said.  "I  have  only  15  minutes 
to  make  the  first  deadline.  Even 
a  pop-up  is  a  prize  shot  when 
you're  that  pressed.  I'll  focus  on 
the  first  batter  there  just  in  case 
of  a  bean  ball.” 

The  batter  wasn't  beaned,  and 
Hank  relaxed  a  moment.  He 
said  that  baseball  is  the  hardest 
game  to  cover.  First  of  all,  he 
explained,  you  have  to  know  it 
thoroughly — its  many  rules  and 
statistics.  “And  it  certainly  does¬ 
n't  hurt  you  to  know  the  indi¬ 
vidual  players  and  their  batting 
averages  and  where  they  are 
likely  to  hit  the  ball,”  he  said. 

Follow  the  Ball 

It's  especially  important  to 
know  where  the  ball  will  be 
smacked,  he  added  .because  the 
prime  maxim  of  the  '  baseball 
photographer  is  to  follow  the 
ball.  That's  where  the  action 
will  be. 

“You  gotta  have  real  good  re¬ 
flexes  and  a  sense  of  anticipa¬ 
tion,”  the  dean  said,  then  went 
back  to  work  and  proved  he  has 
both. 

There  was  a  man  on  first.  The 
Giant's  third  baseman  hit  a  3-2 
pitch  for  a  single,  sending  the 
guy  on  first  around  to  third. 

“That's  another  problem,” 
Hank  said,  as  he  quickly  man¬ 
ipulated  the  diaphram  lever  on 
his  28-inch  Big  Bertha.  “The  guy 
on  first  went  from  sun  into 
shadow  and  you  gotta  open  up 
or  shut  down,  as  the  case  may 
be,  to  get  the  right  exposure. 
The  game  won’t  hold  up  while 
you  do  it,  either” 

A  Loud  Out 

Now  what  do  you  do.  Hank? 

“Well.”  he  replied,  “I’ll  have 
to  watch  all  three  plates  now, 
especially  home,  which  is  the 
pay-off  plate.  There  are  several 
possibilities — a  double  steal,  a 
squeeze  play,  a  slide  at  home 
if  Marshall  gets  a  short  single.” 

He  decided  to  focus  on  home. 
Baseball  cameramen  consider  it 
a  dull  game  if  they  don’t  get  at 
least  one  home-plate  slide. 

Willard  Marshall  stepped  up 
and  blasted  a  fly  deep  to  right 
field. 


Contest 


Hank  leaned  back  from  his 
camera. 

T  don’t  have  to  worry  now — 
that's  just  a  loud  out.”  he  said. 

Innings  later,  the  Pirates  had 
a  man  on  second.  TTie  next  bat¬ 
ter  sizzled  the  ball  down  the 
third  base  line  and  Gordon  bob- 
bled  it  and  fell  on  his  face. 

T  could  have  made  that  shot," 
Hank  explained,  but  I  knew 
the  guy  on  second  was  rounding 
third  and  coming  home.  I  knew 
he  would  probably  score,  even 
though  it  might  be  close.  That 
was  the  play  to  wait  for.” 

The  same  Gordon  followed  up 
with  a  foul  pop-up  near  the 
Pirate’s  dugout.  The  Pirate 
catcher  raced  after  the  ball 
and,  in  catching  it,  almost  fell 
into  the  dugout. 

As  soon  as  the  ball  was  air¬ 
borne.  Hank  swung  his  camera 
over  to  the  action. 

"That’s  one  of  the  pictures 
you  really  look  for."  he  said.  "If 
he  had  tumbled  in.  it  would 
have  made  a  swell  picture.  As  a 
rule,  foul  shots  like  that  and 
home  slides  are  the  most  spec 
tacular.” 

Home-Run  Focus 

It  was  the  Giants’  turn  at  bat, 
and  the  Big  Cat,  John  Mize, 
waved  some  wood.  Hank  ignored 
him — at  the  plate,  that  is.  He 
aimed  his  bertha  at  the  right 
field  fence. 

“I  have  enough  slides  and 
double  plays.”  he  said.  “I’ll  see 
if  I  can’t  catch  a  leap  by  the 
right  fielder  for  a  home  run  ball 
or  a  double  off  the  fence  or  a 
spectator  catching  the  ball  as  it 
goes  into  the  stands. 

“I’m  safe  in  concentrating  out 
there,  you  see,  because  it  takes 
about  four  seconds  to  run  to 
first  base  from  home.  So  I  can 
afford  to  focus  on  the  fence.  I'd 
have  enough  time  to  swing  back 
to  first  or  second. 

He  pointed  to  the  focusing 
lever. 

"That's  the  beauty  of  those 
things.  The  levers  are  some¬ 
thing  we  yelled  for  for  15  years, 
and  have  had  for  about  five 
years.  What  a  difference  they 
make! 

This  was  a  Hollywood  game, 
and  Bobby  'Thomson,  outfielder, 
was  the  hero.  The  listless, 
punchless,  bad  -  field  —  bad  -  hit 
Giants  had  lost  five  straight  and 
it  looked  as  though  they  were 
going  to  make  it  six  in  a  row. 

Going  into  the  eighth,  they 
were  behind  3-0.  Somehow 
they  managed  to  load  the  bases 
with  none  out.  Two  runs  came 
in,  Thomson  came  up  and 
smashed  one  into  the  visitors' 
bullpen,  more  than  400  feet 
away.  If  the  ball  hadn’t  come 
to  rest  under  the  bench  out 
there.  Thomson  might  have  had 
only  a  triple. 

As  it  was,  however,  he  raced 
home  with  an  inside-the-park 
homer  and  drove  in  the  man 


Hank  Olen 

on  third.  That  was  the  game, 
4-3. 

That  was  also  the  picture  of 
the  day — Thomson  crossing  the 
plate — and  Hank  was  the  only 
one  of  the  coopers  who  made  it. 

"I  knew  Thomson  was  going 
to  come  in  with  the  leading 
run.”  Hank  said  later  as  we 
drove  home.  "That's  why  I 
didn't  bother  with  any  play 
that  might  have  been  made  at 
third.  I  mean,  expecting  Bobby 
to  slide  in  there  with  a  triple.” 

This  uncanny  knack  of  judg¬ 
ment  or  anticipation  or  what¬ 
ever  has  given  the  dean  other 
exclusives  and  made  him  one  of 
the  best  sports  men  in  town. 

Contests:  Fair  or  Foul? 

It’s  tough  to  be  a  judge  in 
a  photo  contest,  as  every  judge 
of  one  will  tell  you.  Usually, 
unless  the  winner  is  such  an 
obvious  walk-away  that  opin¬ 
ion  is  unanimous,  there  is  severe 
criticism  of  his  selections. 

Much  of  the  criticism  is  justi¬ 
fied.  Too  many  judges  are  not 
qualified  for  the  job.  They  do 
it  by  instinct,  by  the  blindfold 
test,  by  the  touch  system. 

The  National  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  Association,  in  1941,  de¬ 
cided  it  was  time  to  re-arrange 
furniture  on  these  contests.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  Joe  Costa  got  to¬ 
gether  with  Bill  White,  picture 
editor  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News,  and  worked  out  a  point 
system  which  this  department 
thinks  is  the  fairest,  most  scien¬ 
tific  method. 

Here’s  how  the  system  works: 

The  entries  are  judged  under 
four  classifications:  Spot  News, 
Sports.  Features,  Speedlite. 
There  are  10  possible  points  a 
picture  can  be  awarded  in  each 
of  these  classes,  and  the  judges 
are  asked  to  consider  four  qual¬ 
ities  of  each  picture  in  each 
class.  Any  fraction  of  a  point 
can  be  credited  to  a  picture. 

For  example,  the  Spot  News 
judge’s  slip  reads: 

Possible  Points: 

(4)  .  .  .  Dramatic  quality 
achieved  while  covering  spot 
news  story  where  unrehearsed 
action  is  obvious. 

(3)  ...  Difficulties  encoun¬ 
tered  and  competitive  conditions 
under  which  photographer 
worked. 

(2)  ...  Importance  of  story. 

( 1 )  ...  Technical  quality. 

The  sports  slip  says: 

Possible  Points: 

( 4 1  ...  Dramatic  quality  of 
picture  and  its  ability  to  tell  a 
story. 


(3)  .  .  .  Competitive  condli^i 
tions. 

(2)  ...  Technical  quality  ^ 
picture  and  light  conditio^ 
worked  under. 

( 1 )  ...  Importance  of  story. 

The  Features  factors  are: 

Possible  Points: 

( 4 )  .  .  .  Ability  to  stand  up 
as  an  interesting  picture  with¬ 
out  a  caption. 

(2)  ...  Human  interest. 

(2)  ...  Originality. 

(2)  ...  Technical  quality  and 
composition. 

And  for  Speedlite: 

Possible  Points: 

(4)  ...  Dramatic  quality  of 
picture  and  its  storytelling  abil¬ 
ity. 

Competitive  condi-i 


(3)  . 
tions. 
(2)  . 
picture. 
(1)  . 


Technical  quality  of 
Importance  of  story. 


Shock  Pictures 
Held  Effective  ^ 
In  Safety  Drive 

Washington — “Scare”  promo- 1 
tion — the  use  of  gruesome  pic  - 
tures.  statistics,  and  other  blood- ' 
curdling  materials  to  shock? 
people — definitely  has  a  place  is  ' 
traffic  safety  crusading. 

That  is  one  of  the  findings  of  f 
the  Committee  on  Public  Infoc  J 
mation  in  the  President’s  Higir^ 
w-ay  Safety  Conference.  Itt| 
chairman  is  William  J.  Scrippi,! 
publisher  of  the  Detroit  (Midi)' 
News. 

The  effects  of  the  shock  treafr 
ment  are  not  long-lasting,  the 
Committee  warned,  and  if  em¬ 
ployed  too  often  the  techniqui 
loses  its  value  altogether. 

“Sometimes,”  said  the  Com¬ 
mittee  report,  “the  shock  ap¬ 
proach  is  useful  at  the  beginninf 
of  a  program,  to  stir  up  initial 
interest.  It  can  serve  a  useful 
purpose  in  such  cases,  provided 
that  out  of  the  interest  created 
something  constructive  is 
evolved  which  will  carry  on  the 
program.  Safety  is  a  day-after 
day  job,  whereas  scare  promo¬ 
tion  is  effective  only  if  infre¬ 
quently  used.” 

'50  Worst  Intersections' 


Discussing  valuable  new^- 
per  support  to  safety  education, 
the  Committee  singled  out  for 
special  mention  the  job  done 
by  one  newspaper  which  se 
lected  the  “50  worst  intersec¬ 
tions”  in  its  town — those  with 
the  most  accidents  over  a  period 
of  years — and  published  a  series 
of  “intersection  diagrams”  show¬ 
ing  how  the  accidents  occurred 

“This  series,”  the  report  said, 
“had  particular  appeal  to  to  \ 
neighborhoods  in  which  the  in¬ 
tersections  were  located.  It  suc¬ 
ceeded  also  in  developing  inval¬ 
uable  public  support  for  to 
community’s  traffic  engineering 
program  then  getting  under 
way.” 

Mr.  Scripps  reported  that  to 
press,  radio  and  all  other  media 
of  information  “are  cooperating 
wholeheartedly  in  telling  the 
stoi^  to  the  public,  in  arousing 
individual  interest  in  saitr 
habits  of  driving  and  walking 
.  .  .  'out  there  are  weak  spots. 
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PROMOTION 

Toot  Your  Own  Horn 
Or  ‘Taps’  May  Be  Tooted 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


We  never  thought  we'd  find 
ourselves  in  disagreement  with 
Dean  Frank  L.  Mott  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  School  of 
Journalism.  But  the  good  dean 
fed  some  stuff  to  the  National 
Editorial  Association  last  week 
that's  no  better  than  poison  to 
our  newspapers  if  they  eat  it. 

The  Dean,  according  to  last 
week's  Editor  &  Publisher, 
“rapped  what  he  called  a  cur¬ 
rent  tendency  to  make  ‘promo¬ 
tion’  out  of  every  public  service 
enterprise  of  the  press.  By  con¬ 
trast.  he  asserted,  newspapers 
should  render  such  service  with¬ 
out  'tooting  their  own  horns.’ 
letting  others  give  the  credit." 

To  promotion  people,  such 
doctrine  is  nothing  less  than 
subversive.  To  accept  it  would 
be  to  underwrite  our  early  de¬ 
mise  and  the  only  a  little  later 
demise  of  our  newspapers.  As 
Col.  Flint  Henderson  of  Nash- 
vilie,  who  knows  a  thing  or  two 
about  newspapers,  is  fond  of 
saying,  “If  you  don’t  toot  your 
own  horn,  the  only  horn  tootin’ 
you'll  hear  will  be  the  taps 
somebody  else  is  tootin’  over 
you.  and  it’s  going  to  be  too  late 
for  you  to  hear  or  appreciate  it.” 

We  can't  quite  figure  out  what 
prompted  the  Dean’s  attack  on 
promotion.  If  he  kills  off  pro¬ 
motion  he  is  only  cutting  down 
on  the  number  of  jobs  his 
school’s  graduates  will  find 
available.  But  worse  than  that, 
he  is  leaving  the  field  wide 
open  to  the  newspapers’  com¬ 
petition.  And  competition,  as 
every  promotion  man  knows, 
never  sleeps. 

Certainly  one  reason  that  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  amazing  and 
rapid  growth  of  radio  some 
years  ago  was  the  fact  that  the 
newspapers  did  not  toot  their 
own  horn  loud  enough.  Now 
we  may  find  the  same  situation 
true  with  respect  to  television. 

Surely  there  is  no  disgrace 
connected  with  a  newspaper’s 
tooting  its  own  horn..  If  it  toots 
sweet  enough,  it  lures  more 
readers  and  more  advertisers. 
This  makes  it  bigger  and  strong-  1 
er  and  more  able  to  render  the 
very  public  service  the  good 
dean  evidently  thinks  newspa¬ 
pers  ought  to  render  under  a 
cloak  of  secrecy. 

Letter  from  Albany 

Here’s  a  letter  fresh  in  the 
mail  from  George  O.  Williams, 
managing  editor  of  the  Albany 
(  N.  Y. )  Times-Union.  “I  whole-  | 
heartedly  agree  with  your  il-  | 
luminating  article.  Let  Promo  I 
tion  Begin  With  Public  Service,"  ' 
he  writes.  “Something  has  hap  I 
pened  in  Albany.  We  now  lead  ' 
in  circulation  in  Albany  and  we  I 
believe  that  civic  editorial  pro-  1 
motions  have  largely  contrib¬ 
uted  to  this  leadership. 

"Here  is  a  roster  of  our  civic 
promotions  over  a  period  of 
years — all  fully  completed:  a 


municipal  golf  course:  a  mu¬ 
nicipal  swimming  pool;  a  mu¬ 
nicipal  traffic  court:  municipal 
parking  meters:  rehabilitation  of 
schools;  two  bridges  across  the 
Hudson  River;  a  municipal 
water  supply;  a  municipal  air¬ 
port:  two-way  police  radios;  a 
$20,000,000  veterans’  hospital;  a 
child  guidance  clinic:  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  port  of  Albany. 

“Yes,  we  agree — civic  promo¬ 
tion  pays.’’ 

No  newspaper  in  the  country 
could  stay  in  business  unless  it 
sold  the  idea  of  promotion  to 
the  advertisers  who  support  it. 
Promotion  keeps  the  advertisers 
in  business.  Promotion  must 
keep  the  newspapers  in  busi¬ 
ness. 

Newspaper  Story 

Currently  running  in  the 
Louisville  ( Ky. )  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  and  Times  is  an  excellent 
campaign  devoted  to  telling 
readers  “The  Story  of  Your 
Newspapers.”  Each  ad  in  the 
series  treats  of  a  different  phase 
of  the  newspaper — the  building 
itself,  the  ^itorial  pages,  the 
newsroom,  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment.  the  mechanical  de¬ 
partments,  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment,  the  Sunday  depart¬ 
ment,  and  so  on.  Each  ad 
carries  one  dominating  photo¬ 
graph,  and  then  simple,  direct 
explanatory  copy.  Reprints  of 
the  ads  are  made  available  to 
school  children  for  their  scrap¬ 
books.  The  ads  occupy  only  a 
quarter-page,  but  pack  a  lot  of 
good  information  into  that  space. 
The  series,  with  ads  already  run 
and  others  prepared  to  run,  has 
gone  to  16  without  slowing  pace. 

Want  Ad  Wonders 

From  Brad  WyckofI  in  Miami 
comes  a  swell  new  feature  panel 
put  out  by  Parish  &  Pickett  to 
promote  classified  advertising. 
It's  called  “Want  Ad  Wonders.” 
Following  the  usual  panel  for¬ 
mat.  it  consists  of  an  illustration 
for  the  story  it  tells,  and  each 


story  concerns  some  achieve¬ 
ment  brought  about  through 
classified  advertising.  For  in¬ 
stance,  there’s  the  one  about  the 
girl  who  was  getting  married 
far  from  her  home  and  relatives: 
she  used  a  personal  notice  ad  to 
fill  the  church.  Elach  panel  also 
contains  a  plug  for  classified. 
For  instance,  "To  fill  their  needs, 
Americans  use  more  than  $300 
million  worth  of  Classified  Ads 
every  year.” 

Result  Stories 

Down  South  or  down  under, 
the  result  story  about  newspaper 
advertising  works  wonders  as 
promotional  material.  Here  from 
Sydney,  Australia,  from  the  pub¬ 
lication  Truth,  is  a  neat  little 
booklet  that  tells  how  an  ad 
about  a  home  furnishing  plan 
brought  a  check  for  the  mer¬ 
chandise,  sight  unseen,  from  dis¬ 
tant  Bourke.  The  transaction  in¬ 
volved  something  like  $1000,  if 
our  foreign  exchange  is  correct. 
The  booklet  uses  a  die-cut  cover 
through  which  a  reproduction  of 
the  check  peeks  out.  shows  the 
ad  and  the  customer’s  letter, 
and.  all  in  all,  is  most  effective. 

While  from  Memphis,  Tenn., 
from  the  Commercial  Appeal, 
comes  a  simple  little  folder  titled 
“Magic  Carpet  that  moved  120 
new  refrigerators.”  It  tells  sim¬ 
ply  how  one  page  in  the  paper 
sold  120  new  and  20  used  refrig¬ 
erators  within  five  days.  Effec¬ 
tive. 

P.R.  Effort  Urged 
For  Advertising  Field 

With  the  coming  of  a  buyer’s 
market  advertising  should  be  all 
the  more  aware  of  the  public’s 
attitude  toward  it  as  well  as  to¬ 
ward  the  products  advertised. 
Dr.  Kenneth  Dameron,  director 
of  the  Committee  on  Consumer 
Relations  in  Advertising,  told 
the  New  York  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives  last 
week. 

The  situation  calls  for  a  spe¬ 
cial  kind  of  public  relations,  he 
said,  special  use  of  the  tools  of 
communication. 

Dr.  Dameron  urged  that  indus¬ 
try  give  more  attention  to  ad¬ 
vertising  and  distribution  in  its 
business-sponsored  educational 
materials.  For  the  most  part,  he 
declared,  they  have  been  des¬ 
criptions  of  products  and  pro¬ 
cesses  with  little  mention  of 
the  function  of  advertising. 


"Far  and  away 

the  best  analysis  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  American  newspaper 
yet  published  .  .  .  Mr. 

Brucker  writes  with  the 
clarity  and  directness  of  the 
skilled  journalist.”  —  Frank 
Luther  Mott,  N,  Y.  Herald 
Tribune. 

FREEDOM  OF 
INFORMATION 

By  HERBERT  BRUCKER 
$4.00  MACMILLAN 

60  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  11 
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Best  Women  Driver 
As  PART  of  its  highway  safety 
campaign,  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  in  cooperation  with  ft* 
Ford  Dealers  Association  of 
Philadelphia  and  the  PhilUti 
National  League  baseball  club, 
is  sponsoring  a  contest  to  find 
the  best  woman  driver  in  PM- 
adelphia.  Prize  is  a  new  Ford. 
Oral  examinations  and  drivinf 
tests  are  given  at  Ford  agenciei 


Daily  Comic  Club 

So  SUCCESSFUL  was  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  “Comic  Club 
Weekly  Corner”  in  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Examiner  Sunday  comic 
section  that  the  plan  has 
expanded  to  run  every  day  of 
the  week.  The  club  bringi 
young  readers  riddles,  games, 
puzzles,  secret  codes,  games  and 
cartoons. 


Twins  Club  Frolic 

With  Tom  Ward,  veteran  New 
York  showman  as  emcee,  the 
St.  Petersburg  ( Fla. )  Times  con¬ 
ducted  its  second  annual  Twins 
Club  frolic  and  36  sets  of  twins 
ranging  from  five  months  to  18 
years  of  age  were  guests  of 
honor. 

$327,000  in  Fund 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. — The  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram’s  relief 
fund  for  victims  of  a  recent 
flood  rose  to  more  than  $327,- 
000  June  12. 


Print  it  in 
the  West 

FOR  WESTERN 
DISTRIBUTION 


vV 

9  Los  Anae 


Los  Angelos 

Flying  us  the  copy,  lay- 
outs,  mats  or  plates 
saves  time  and  money 
when  you  have  any¬ 
thing  to  print  on  news¬ 
print...  black,  color  or 
process  colors.. .fast, 
modern  rotary  presses. 
Samples  and  prices 
on  request. 

Rodgers  & 
McDonald 

publishers,  INC. 
notary  Printing  Spacinlistt 
3621  West  S4th  StrMt 
Los  Ang«l««  43,  Calif. 
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lie  that  invents  a  nuichine  nuf^nients  the  jumer  oj  nnin  —  hk.nry  ward  rkkc  hkr 


How  electricity  lightens’’  our  lives . . . 


Two  Hl'NDRED  SIXTEEN  BIU.ION  kilowatt  hours  —  nearly 
four  hillion  dollars  worth  ...  is  a  lot  of  elei  lricitv!  ^et  that 
vast  ([uantity  supplied  the  I  iiit<‘d  States  for  just  one  year 
(1917). 

This  treiiK'iidous  flow  of  electric  power  couldn't  have 
heeti  put  into  the  countrv's  p<»wer  lines  without  carbon. 
You’ll  find  carhon.  too.  in  the  switches  and  control  equip¬ 
ment  that  distribute  electric  power. . .  in  most  of  the  electric 
devices  in  \our  home  .  . .  in  the  batteries  for  vour  radio, 
flashlight,  hearing  ai«ls.  Your  telephone  is  voiceless  without 
carhon. 

Iletter  materials  contribute  immenselv  to  improved  elec¬ 
tric  service.  Hvdrogen  gas  keeps  huge  generators  cool . . . 
nitrogen  gas  is  kept  under  pressure  in  important  cables  to 
warn  when  the  protective  casing  is  pierced  .  .  .  plastics  give 
insulation  that  is  more  eflicient  yet  thinner,  tougher  and 


longer  lasting:  also  provide  construction  material  that  is 
insulation  in  itself.  Alloys  give  metals  of  better  electrical 
and  strength  profierties. 

The  i)eoi>le  of  I  nion  Carbide  provide  these  and  other 
materials  for  supplyini'  electricity.  They  also  produce  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  materials  for  the  use  of  science  and  industry 
—  to  the  benefit  of  mankind. 


FREE:  t.  pt  ii.R  sentiyim  the  new  iltnatnUed  hnnklet^ 
l^riMlucts  ami  which  i^howa  how 

ttcience  anti  intiw*try  n%e  I  (  Chemi* 

i'.arhotis^  Hanes  and  i*lastics.  Just  write — 


Union  Carbide 

A  AT/}  CAJiBOJV  COBB  O  RATIO  AT 

10  EAST  OIND  STREET  NEW  YORK  17.  N.  Y. 


- -  — - Trade-marked  Products  of  Divisions  and  I’nils  include' - - - 

NaTIONAI.  Carl)on«  •  EverfaDY  FlashliKhts  and  Batteries  •  Acheson  Electrodes  •  PresTONE  and  TreK  Anti-Freezes 
BaKEI.ITE,  Krene,  V'lNYON,  and  ViNYLITE  Plastics  •  HaYNES  SteLLITE  Alloys  •  Ei.ECTROMET  Alloys  and  Metals 
Li.NUE  Oxytten  and  llyilroKen  •  PrEST-O-LITE  Acetylene  •  PyROFAX  Gas  •  SYNTHETIC  ORGANIC  CHEMICALS 
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Editor  Runs 
Farm  in  Day/ 

News  at  Night 

Lexington,  Ky. — There's  many 
a  newspaperman  who  often  has 
sighed  longingly  when  he  com¬ 
pared  the  rela¬ 
tive  merits  of  a  ■  ' 

busy,  news  room 
with  the  quiet 
of  a  farm,  but  1  : 

Lexington  ■ 

boasts  one  edi-  .  T  : 

tor  who  has  —  BL 

done  more  than 
day  -  dream  on 
the  subject. 

JohnD.  Jenks. 
telegraph  editor  I 
of  the  Lexing¬ 
ton  Herald,  is  Jenks 

well  into  his 

second  year  of  living  on  and 
operating  a  162-acre  farm  on  the 
edge  of  Kentucky's  famed  Blue 
Grass  section. 

Mr.  Jenks.  a  newspaperman  in 
Florida.  Georgia  and  Kentucky 
for  20  years,  six  nights  a  week 
travels  from  his  farm.  28  miles 
from  Lexington,  to  the  Herald 
office  where  he  turns  his  trick 
on  the  wire  desk. 

“It's  the  life."  he  tells  his  fel¬ 
low  workers.  “Fresh  garden 
food,  fresh  eggs,  fresh  milk — 
plenty  of  meat  in  the  frozen- 
food  locker.  You  can't  beat  it." 

Deeds  trace  the  ownership  of 
the  farm  back  to  Daniel  Boone, 
the  pioneer  explorer. 

Mr.  Jenks  and  his  wife.  Mar¬ 
tha.  both  had  some  theoretical 
training  before  they  went  to  the 
farm — he  had  been  farm  editor 
of  the  Columbus  (Ga.  1  Enquirer, 
and  she  had  been  a  home  dem¬ 
onstration  agent  in  Russell 
County.  Ala. 

Presently  burley  tobacco  is 
the  chief  money  crop  on  the 
farm,  but  Mr.  Jenks  is  hard  at 
work  on  a  five-year  diversifica¬ 
tion  program,  mapped  out  with 
the  help  of  the  Extension  and 
Soil  Conservation  Services.  It 
calls  for  increasing  the  size  of 
the  dairy  herd,  acquiring  a  beef 
herd,  and  raising  fruit  trees  and 
grapevines,  for  commercial  sale 
of  the  fruits,  plus  larger  gardens. 

"  Todd,  general  manager  of  tlie 

Bureau  Issues  Helps  Rockford  star  and  Register- 
_  _  i.rti.  iNj  Republic. 

A  or  OQCK*tO*ScilOOl  Ads  other  officers  elected  are  C.  E. 

With  nearly  31.000.000  chil-  Phillips,  advertising  director  of 
dren  between  5  fcnd  17  expected  the  Rockford  newspapers,  vice- 
to  return  to  classrooms  all  over  president;  and  Preston  Grandon. 
the  country  this  fall,  the  1949  publisher  of  the  Sterling  Ga- 
Back  to-School  retail  market  po-  sette.  secretary  (reelected), 
tential  is  the  greatest  in  history.  Henry  McAdams.  Alton  Tele- 
according  to  John  Giesen.  direc-  graph,  was  named  a  director  to 
tor.  Retail  Division.  Bureau  of  succeed  Mr.  Phillips,  and  the 
Advertising.  ANPA.  following  were  reelected  to  the 

The  Retail  Division,  in  co-  board; 
operation  with  the  Paper.  Sta-  Ben  T.  Shaw.  Dixon  Tele- 
tionery  and  Tablet  Mianufac-  graph,  chairman;  Grant  Coover. 
turers'  Association  has  prepared  Herrin  Journal;  C.  Raymond 
an  eight-page  planning  outline.  Long.  Elgin  Courier-News;  J. 


Solicitors  Advised 
To  Join  Store 

San  Francisco.  Calif.  —  To 
serve  the  best  interests  of  both 
his  newspaper  and  the  adver¬ 
tiser.  a  newspaper  solicitor 
should  become  a  "part  of  the 
store's  staff."  Harry  Jackson,  de¬ 
partment  store  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  declared  here  last  week  at 
a  meeting  of  the  northern  unit 
of  the  California  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers  Association. 

The  solicitor,  said  Mr.  Jack- 
son.  should  work  closely  enough 
with  the  store  to  become  thor¬ 
oughly  acquainted  with  its  mer¬ 
chandise  and  problems.  Al¬ 
though  his  store  sponsors  tele¬ 
vision  programs,  he  said  it 
would  be  “foolish"  for  any  re¬ 
tail  advertiser  to  bypass  a 
"proven  medium  such  as  news¬ 
papers"  in  favor  of  video. 


e  Voice  Wf 


Hail  ye  small,  sweet  courtesies  of  life, 
for  smooth  do  ye  make  the  road  of  it. 


Often  we  hear  comments  on  the 
courtesy  of  telephone  people  and  we 
are  mighty  glail  to  have  them. 


For  our  part,  we  would  like  to  say  a 
won!  about  the  courtesy  of  those  who 
use  the  telephone. 


lour  co-operation  is  always  a  big 
help  in  maintaining  good  telephone 
service  and  we  want  yf»u  to  know  how 
much  we  appreciate  it. 


L?Siri 

Cj(owpE?J 

MU’-- 

3t'»  snorco  '“'-*^1 


SNO^ 


l^OWS 


iCHOWO^* 


'%Vo"« 


’  TOO  f 


5.// 

lAJitli  l^jewSpaperA 


MAINE — Banqor  Daily  Nawi  (H). 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  — Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E). 
Naw  Hampshire  Morning  Union  and  Manchester  Ge¬ 
ning  Leader. 

VERMONT — Barra  Timas  (E),  Bennington  Banner  (E), 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M). 

MASSACHUSEHS— Beverly  Timet  (E).  Boston  Globa 
(MBE).  Boston  Globa  (S),  Boston  l^t  (M),  Boston 
Post  (S),  Boston  Record  R  American  (MAE),  Boston 
Sunday  Advertiser  (S),  Brockton  Enterprise  R  Timas 
(E),  Cape  Cod  Standard-Times,  Hyannit  (E),  Fall 
River  Herald  News  (E),  Htchburg  Sentinel  (E), 
Gardner  Newt  (E),  Haverhill  Gaiatta  (E),  Lawrence 
Eagle-Tribune  (MRE)  Lynn  Item  (E),  New  Bedford 
Sunday  Standard-Times  (S),  New  Bedford  Standard- 
Times  (E),  North  Adams  Transcript  (E),  Pittsfield 


Berkshire  Eagle  (E),  Taunton  Gazette  (E),  Waltham, 
News  Tribune  (E).  Worcester  Telegram  and  Evening, 
Gazette  (MRE),  VVorcestar  Sunday  Telegram  (S). 
RHODE  ISLAND— West  Warwick  Pawtuxet  Valley 
Daily  Timas  (E),  Providence  Bulletin  (E),  Providence. 
Journal  (M),  Providence  Journal  (S),  Woonsocket. 
Call  (E). 

CONNECTICUT— Ansonia  Sentinel  (E)  Bridgeport 
Post  (S),  Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (MRE),  Danbury 
News-Times  (E).  Hartford  Courant  (M),  Hartford, 
Cnurant  (S),  Hartford  Timas  (E),  Meriden  Journal 
(E),  Meriden  Record  (M),  Naw  Britain  Herald  (E), 
New  Haven  Register  (ERS),  New  London  Day  (E). 
Norwich  Bulletin  and  Record  (MRE),  Torrington, 
Register  (E),  Watarbury  Republican  R.  American, 
(MSE),  Watarbury  Republican  (MRS). 


Increase  Your  Sales 


This  Way  .  .  . 

Down  in  Pine  Point,  Maine,  the  F.  H.  Snow  Canning  Co.  is 
busier  than  a  fish  in  spawning  season. 

Cans  of  tasty  clam  chowder  and  all  the  other  fine  Snow’s  Products  are 
packed  and  shipped  to  every  worthwhile  retail  outlet  in  the  New  England 
States.  Production  is  hard  pressed  to  keep  up  with  sales. 

Naturally,  there’s  a  reason.  Very  few  products  ever  become  best  sellers 
w'ithout  being  basically  sound  and  without  being  well  advertised. 

Snow’s  cans  e.xcellent  products,  backs  them  with  consistent  advertising. 

For  the  fourth  consecutive  year,  daily  newspapers  have  been  the  backbone 
of  the  advertising  promotion  of  Snow’s  Clam  Chowder  and  other 
products  of  the  Company.  Beginning  in  January,  1949,  advertising  has 
appeared  once  a  week  on  the  food  pages  of  33  New  England  dailies 
reaching  2,916,058  readers.  The  campaign,  prepared  by  the 
Daniel  F.  Sullivan  Co.  Advertising  Agency,  has  been  merchandised  to 
New  England  retailers  by  direct  mail,  by  jobbers’  salesmen,  and  through 
the  cooperation  of  the  newspapers’  merchandising  departments. 

The  1949  Annual  Survey  of  retail  distribution  of  the  New  England 
Newspapers  Advertising  Bureau  shows  Snow’s  Clam  Chowder 
leading  other  brands  by  a  wide  margin. 

Yes,  Snow’s  has  found  the  way  to  increase  sales.  That  way  is  by  a 
consistent  promotion  in  the  local  dailies  of  New  England  .  .  .  the  well-read 
papers  that  reach  into  the  homes  of  the  people  who  buy. 

The  Snow  way  can  be  your  way. 


Ai 

SN0WS\ 
m  wf 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 

58%  of  TV  Families 
Earn  Less  Than  $5,000 

By  Jerry  Walker 


Television  is  now  a  mass- 
market  product,  according  to 
Sylvania  Electric  Products.  Inc., 
analyzing  returns  from  a  survey 
conducted  in  February  -  March 
in  13  cities. 

Announcing  results  of  the 
survey  this  week,  Sylvania’s  di¬ 
rector  of  sales  research,  Frank 
Mansfield,  said  58 of  TV  sets 
now  in  use  are  owned  by  fam¬ 
ilies  whose  income  is  less  than 
S5.000  a  year. 

"And  the  rate  of  purchase  of 
this  group,’’  he  added,  "is  grow¬ 
ing  much  faster  than  that  of 
families  earning  more  than  $5,- 
000” 

The  recent  splurge  of  video 
set  advertising  in  New  York 
City  newspapers  was  ample 
evidence  that  retailers  had  al¬ 
ready  discovered  their  market. 
The  stores  running  the  largest 
and  most  frequent  ads  are  those 
whose  chief  sales  bait  is:  "Easy 
to  buy — as  low  as  $2  weekly, 
small  down  payment.’’  Another 
promotes:  “As  low  as  $1.20 
weekly.  .  .  .  As  long  as  two 
years  to  pay.”  Total  price  is 
not  given. 

Mr.  Mansfield  said  the  in¬ 
creasing  market  dominance  of 
the  middle  and  lower  income 
families  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  influence  today  in  tele¬ 
vision  sales.  Among  fam¬ 
ilies  making  less  than  $2,- 
000,  ownership  of  sets  increased 
50%  from  December,  1948,  to 
February,  1949;  among  families 
making  up  to  $5,000,  33%;  and 
among  families  with  higher  in¬ 
comes.  30%. 

The  Sylvania  survey  also 
found  a  definite  move  away 
from  high-priced  sets.  During 
January  and  February,  sets  up 
to  $335  represented  almost  half 
of  all  sets  sold.  Fifty  different 
brands  were  noted  in  the  sur¬ 
vey. 

A  Radio  Manufacturers  Asso¬ 
ciation  report  showed  an  aver¬ 
age  weekly  output  in  April  of 
41.634  TV  sets,  compared  with 
the  March  weekly  average  of 
36,472.  In  four  months  of  1949, 
RMA  members  produced  589,073 
television  receivers,  while  turn¬ 
ing  out  2,137,007  AM  sets  and 
355,481  AM-FM  sets. 

April  production  of  AM-only 
sets,  468,906,  was  the  lowest 
since  January,  1946,  when  the 
industry  was  reconverting  from 
military  to  civilian  manufactur¬ 
ing. 

RMA  reported  also  that  about 
28%  of  TV  receivers  made  in 
April  were  equipped  for  FM 
reception. 

Advertisers  spent  $2,561,438  in 
network  television  during  the 
first  four  months  of  this  year, 
according  to  Publishers  Infor¬ 
mation  Bureau. 

Samoif  on  Production 

In  a  general  streamlining  of 
the  NBC  Television  Program 


Department.  Robert  W.  Sarnoff 
has  been  appointed  Production 
Manager.  He  joined  NBC  in 
January,  1948,  with  the  network 
sales  staff  in  a  liaison  capacity 
with  the  program  department. 
Before  that  he  was  assistant  to 
the  publisher  (Gardner  Cowles) 
of  Look  magazine  and  earlier 
with  the  Des  Moines  Register  & 
Tribune  in  a  similar  capacity. 

21  Years  in  Radio 

This  week,  C.  L.  (Chet) 
Thomas  marked  his  21st  year 
in  radio.  He  has  been  general 
manager  of  KXOK  and  KXOK- 
FM,  the  St.  Louis  ( Mo. )  Star- 
Times  station  since  March,  1944, 
and  has  just  recently  been  elect¬ 
ed  president  of  Transit  Radio. 
Inc.  For  several  years  he  was 
with  Hearst  Radio. 

Avco  Rule  Voided 

Dropping  of  the  Avco  Rule  by 
the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  last  week  eased  the 
path  for  sales  of  radio  stations. 
Several  large  transactions  have 
been  pending  a  long  time.  Un¬ 
der  the  Avco  procedure,  the 
FCC  required  prospective  pur¬ 
chasers  to  advertise  the  terms 
of  their  agreement  for  60  days, 
thus  permitting  other  would-be 
buyers  to  file  matching  bids. 
The  FCC  was  to  decide  which  of 
the  prospective  buyers  would 
make  the  better  licensee  from 
a  public  interest  viewpoint.  In 
five  years  of  the  rule,  the  Com¬ 
mission  has  never  rejected  an 
original  bidder. 

■ 

Readers  Are  Queried 
On  Errors  in  News 

Hartford,  Conn.  —  For  the 
second  time  in  two  years,  the 
Hartford  Times  has  gone  direct¬ 
ly  to  some  of  its  readers  to 
check  on  errors  in  news  stories. 
The  idea  was  borrowed  from 
the  Daily  Iowan,  student-run 
newspaper  at  Iowa  City,  la. 

In  the  recent  survey  here, 
536  out  of  1,000  questionnaires 
were  returned.  The  readers 
were  given  a  set  of  clippings 
and  asked  to  check  as  to  ac¬ 
curacy  of  facts,  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses.  headline,  and  which 
type  of  story  was  most  inter¬ 
esting  or  helpful. 

Tabulation  of  errors  showed: 
Names.  52%;  facts,  37%;  head¬ 
lines.  6%;  incomplete,  12%; 
typographical.  6%. 

Managing  Editor  C.  E.  Lind- 
strom  has  instituted  a  thorough 
system  of  checking  and  double¬ 
checking  on  copy,  from  re¬ 
porter  through  the  copy  desk. 

■ 

32,000  Sloaans 

Buffalo.  N.  Y.  —  Approxi¬ 
mately  32.000  entries  —  2,000 
more  than  last  year — were  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  Courier-Express 
Second  Safety  Slogan  Contest. 
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Ad  Selectivity 
Is  Papers^  Edge 
Over  Television 


Stockton,  Calif. — Television  is 
merely  another  bugaboo  to  ap¬ 
pear  along  the  highway  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  success.  Frank 
Jenkins.  publisher.  Klamath 
Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  and  Neti's. 
told  the  California  Newspaper 
Advertising  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  convention  here  June  11. 

“Like  radio."  he  said,  "tele¬ 
vision  compels  people  to  swallow 
the  sponsor's  blurb. 

"The  real  foundation  of  the 
newspaper  is  that  advertising  is 
offer^  as  advertising.  We  let 
the  people  decide  whether  they 
will  read  it  or  not.” 

This  concept  of  free  selectiv¬ 
ity  is  basic  in  America,  and  for 
that  reason  newspapers  will  con¬ 
tinue  dominant  unless  the  coun¬ 
try  i.s  to  change  from  free  en¬ 
terprise  and  revert  to  the  In¬ 
dians.  Mr.  Jenkins  declared. 

Emphasizing  he  spoke  as  head 
of  Southern  Oregon  Newspapers, 
which  op>erates  three  newspap¬ 
ers  and  also  three  radio  stations. 
Mr.  Jenkins  did  not  deny  that 
competition  would  be  keen. 

In  defining  what  publishers 
want  of  their  advertising  men. 
Mr.  Jenkins  pleaded  for  cam¬ 
araderie  between  editorial,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  business  office 
forces  “in  this  era  when  noth¬ 
ing  is  so  important  as  the  break¬ 
even  point.”  In  1933.  when  as 
publisher  he  also  sold  advertis¬ 
ing  in  Klamath  Falls,  the  paper’s 
breakeven  point  was  122,000 
inches  of  copy,  he  said.  Last 
year  it  was  430,000  inches. 

Methods  of  improving  adver¬ 
tising  volume  and  revenues  fea¬ 
tured  the  sessions,  which  con¬ 
cluded  with  installations  of  J.  E. 
Lyons.  Santa  Ana  (Calif.)  Reg¬ 
ister,  as  southern,  and  of  Wil¬ 
liam  R.  Cass,  Mill  Valley  Rec¬ 
ord,  as  northern  president  of  the 
two  units  which  together  com¬ 
prise  the  CNAMA. 

Annual  awards  to  newspapers 
of  more  than  9,000  circulation 
were  shared  by  the  Santa  Ana 
Register,  Riverside  Press-Enter¬ 
prise,  San  Pedro  News-Pilot, 
Redwood  City  Tribune  and  San 
Mateo  Times,  with  the  Times 
winning  two  firsts. 

Development  of  Monday  Value 
Days  in  special  “box-type”  copy 
has  proved  beneficial  to  mer¬ 
chants  and  newspapers  alike  at 
both  Palo  Alto  and  San  Mateo, 
the  discussion  period  revealed. 


ROTARY 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 


Stereotype  and  Composing 


THE  MEZO-STEELE  COMPANY 

84a  Dody  New%,6wdd<n9  •  400  Wevt  Modi^en  Si 
Ch.coqo  6  IU<no<% 


National  ‘Net' 
Of  Radiophone 
Stations  Near 

Washington  —  Formation  of 
the  first  national  network  of  in¬ 
dependent  radiotelephone  sta¬ 
tions  for  mobile  service  to  the 
general  public  was  announced 
this  week  in  a  statement  filed 
with  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  in  behalf  of 
National  Mobile  Radio  Svstem 

The  system  will  offer  a  “low- 
cost  means  of  communication  be¬ 
tween  occupants  of  automobiles 
trucks,  buses  and  other  vehicles 
with  offices  or  homes  hundreds 
of  miles  distant."  Its  sponsors 
declared  the  system  would  be  of 
"considerable  potential  use  for 
newspapers  which  have  no  de¬ 
sire  to  build  radio  stations.’ 

By  August,  the  network  will 
be  in  operation  between  Boston 
and  Washington,  so  that  sub¬ 
scribers  at  any  point  along  main 
routes  between  these  cities  will 
be  within  reach  of  their  offices 
or  homes. 

A  technical  coordinating  com¬ 
mittee.  headed  by  Peter  T.  Kroe- 
ger,  owner  of  stations  in  Tren¬ 
ton  and  New  Brunswick.  N.  J., 
has  been  set  up  to  integrate  the 
communications  facilities  and 
practices  of  the  various  member 
stations  of  the  network  in  order 
that  the  most  efficient  use  may 
be  made  of  the  limited  number 
of  wavelengths  assigned  to  the 
public  radio  services  bv  the 
FCC. 


■HIT  HURDtK 


at  Buffalo’s  New  Car 
'  Buyers  .  .  •  Use  the 
I  Courier-Express 

i 

j  •  In  1948  the  Courier-Exprew 
I  carried  over  half  of  all  national 
I  automotive  linage  in  Buffalo. 
I  It  has  led  in  this  classification 
j  for  six  years . . .  proof  that  it  sella 
I  new  cars,  tires  and  accessories. 
,  You,  too,  reach  Buffalo  buying 
power  more  economically  in 
this  favorite  morning  and  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper. 

Remember,  your  dollar  in  the 
Courier-Express  buys  greater 
impact  on  the  families  with 
more  money  to  spend. 


Only  Morning  ond  Sundoy  Na  wspoP’’' 

Hr|>re.,nl*n»r. 

Mra  k.  r  A  ..it 
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Williams  Sells 
Daily  in  N.  C. 

To  Brauff  Group 


Washington.  N.  C. — For  the 
second  time  within  a  month,  the 
Wasiiinofon  Daily  News  has 
changed  owmership. 

Herbert  D.  Brauft.  publisher 
of  the  VVil.son  Daily  (N.  C.1 
Times  and  the  Vandergrift  (Pa.) 
Daily  News,  and  a  group  of  as¬ 
sociates  including  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Gold  Swindell,  business  manager 
of  the  Wilson  Daily  Times  and 
daughter  of  its  founder  and  edi¬ 
tor.  John  D.  Gold;  Ashley  B. 
Futrell.  and  Frank  W.  Denny 


are  the  new  owners. 

Each  of  the  owners  will  be-’ 
come  officers  or  directors  in  a 
new  corporation. 

■The  purchase  was  made  from  | 
Edwin  Moss  Williams,  former 
United  Press  executive,  who  re- 1 
cently  bought  the  property  from 
News  Publishing  Co.  of  Wheel¬ 
ing.  West  Va. 

«  *  *  , 


After  43  years  as  publisher  of 
the  Mabel  (  Minn.)  Record,  week¬ 
ly.  E.  R.  Antrim  has  sold  it  to 
Lew  Reeve  of  Austin.  Minn., 
and  will  retire  from  the  field 
July  1.  He  was  one  of  three 
men  who  started  the  Record  in  j 
1906,  and  one  vear  later  became 
sole  owner.  Mr.  Reeve  has  been 
with  the  St.  Ansgar  (la.)  Trib¬ 
une  and  Austin  (Minn.)  Herald. 


William  O.  Miller,  of  Decatur, 
Ga..  has  purchased  the  Hampton 
County  (S.  C.)  Democrat,  a 
weekly,  from  Jack  Mette.  Mr. 
Miller  has  been  a  staff  writer 
with  the  Assocaited  Pre.ss  for 
two  years  and  from  1945  to  1947 
he  was  with  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Constitution.  He  is  the  son  of 
F.  O.  Miller,  publisher  of  the 
Pembroke  (Ga. )  Journal. 

t  »  * 

The  Pilot  Mound  Sentinel,  j 
Manitoba  weekly,  has  been  sold 
to  C.  M.  A.  MacDonald,  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  St.  James.  Manitoba.  The! 
former  owner  was  Ronald  W.  | 
Tuckwell.  under  whose  guidance 
the  Sentinel  won  several  news- 1 
paper  awards  since  1939.  I 

*  *  *  I 

Announcement  has  been  made 

of  the  purchase  of  the  Loudon 
(Tenn.)  County  Herald,  week¬ 
ly.  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  E.  L. 
Majors,  who  recently  sold  the 
Clarion  ( Ga. )  Enterprise. 

•  •  ♦ 

Frederick  N.  Peterson,  brother 
of  Val  Peterson.  Governor  of  Ne¬ 
braska.  has  bought  the  Madison 
(Neb.)  Star-Mail  Co.  from  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Eldgar  Malott  and  Paul 
and  Gerelda  Malott  who  have 
published  a  weekly  since  1945. 

*  •  • 

The  Rockwell  (Tex.)  Success, 
66-year-old  weekly,  has  been 
^Id  to  P.  J.  Bounds.  Sr.  and 
P.  J.  Bounds,  Jr.  by  R.  A. 
Gaines,  editor-publisher  for  42 
years.  The  new  owners  former¬ 
ly  were  with  the  Tyler  Morning 
Telegraph  and  Tyler  Courier- 
Times. 

•  •  * 

Cecil  Hornady.  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Talladega  (Ala.) 
News,  has  acquired  controlling  i 
interest  in  the  News  with  the  i 


purchase  of  stock  formerly 
owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
F.  Mann  of  Rome,  Ga. 

Alec  O.  Thomson,  advertising 
manager,  and  Mrs.  Hornady  have 
become  stockholders. 

«  *  « 

John  H.  Perry  has  bought  the 
Lake  County  Citizen,  published 
weekly  at  Tavares,  Fla.,  from 
Emmett  Peter,  Jr.,  Jack  Grant 
and  Randall  F.  Davis.  The  tran¬ 
saction  also  included  the  Lees¬ 
burg  Leader,  twice  weekly.  Mr. 
Peter  and  Mr.  Grant  remain  in 
executive  posts. 

*  *  • 

W.  James  Dickey  has  assumed 
control  of  the  Garrettsville  (O.) 
Journal,  81-year-old  weekly. 


Fort  Worth  Papers 
Plan  Big  Editions 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. — Special 
editions  of  the  Star-Telegram 
and  the  Press  will  herald  the 
opening  of  Fort  Worth's  “Fiesta- 
cade,”  100th  birthday  event. 

Cullum  E.  Greene,  city  editor 
of  the  morning  Star-Telegram, 
has  been  nam^  editor  of  the 
paper's  Fiesta-cade  edition  and  a 
larger  centennial  edition, 
planned  for  fall  publication. 
Jack  Butler,  former  state  re¬ 
porter,  is  acting  city  editor. 

The  Star-Telegram  edition 
will  be  out  Sunday,  July  10;  the 
Press,  on  Wednesday,  July  13. 


Passaic  Firm  Gets 
$400,000  Mortgage 

Passaic.  N.  J.  — The  Passaic 
Daily  News,  publisher  of  the 
Passaic  Herald-News,  this  week 
announced  it  has  sold  S400.000 
worth  of  first  mortgage  and  col¬ 
lateral  trust  bonds  to  the  Jef¬ 
ferson  Standard  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

The  newspaper  corporation 
sold  the  bonds  in  connection 
with  the  refinancing  of  the 
North  Jersey  Broadcasting  Co., 
operators  of  WP.AT  and  WPAT- 
FM.  which  were  purchased  last 
.vear  for  S550.000.  Dow  H. 
Drukker,  Jr.,  is  publisher. 


HOW  LIFE  INSURANCE  DOLLARS 
WORK  FOR  THE  COOIf  Of  Tiff  NATiOH 


The  primary  function  of  The  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York  is 
to  provide  financial  protection  for  its 
large  family  of  policyholders,  at  the  low¬ 
est  possible  cost.  In  fulfilling  that  obliga¬ 
tion,  the  money  which  is  entrusted  to  the 
Company  does  not  remain  idle  in  a  dusty 
vault.  It  is  invested  immediately  to  earn 
money,  and  thus  helps  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  insurance. 

The  funds  are  invested  throughout  the 
United  States ...  in  home  and  farm  mort¬ 
gages,  in  housing  developments,  in  public 


works,  in  local  industries,  in  transporta¬ 
tion  systems,  and  in  government  bonds. 

Thus,  while  our  policyholders  are  pro¬ 
viding  financial  protection  for  themselves 
and  their  families,  they  also  are  helping  to 
provide  new  homes  for  others,  light  and 
heat  for  those  homes,  schools,  churches, 
tunnels  and  bridges,  railroads  and  high¬ 
ways  across  our  land. 

In  this  vital  way.  Life  Insurance  Dol¬ 
lars  Work  For  The  Good  Of  The  Nation, 
by  helping  to  build  a  better  and  stronger 
America. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 


84  NASSAU  STREET 


NEW  YORK  5,  N.y. 
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CIRCULATION 

Home  Delivery  Helped 
By  Magazine  Tieups 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Newspaper-magazine  offers,  a 
subject  not  often  dealt  with  in 
these  columns,  but  a  plan  now 
widely  used  in  building  home 
delivery  circulation,  was  re¬ 
cently  discussed  by  Mark  Bohen. 
Albany  (N.  Y. )  Times-Union,  at 
the  New  York  State  Circulation 
Managers’  meeting. 

Mr.  Bohen  said  use  of  mag¬ 
azines  in  combination  with  the 
Times-Union  has  served  as  “an 
extremely  steadying  force"  in 
that  paper’s  home  delivery  and 
has  been  a  helpful  factor  in 
maintaining  interest  of  branch 
managers  and  carriers. 

Viewed  as  Reader's  Service 

“We  used  a  magazine  offer  for 
several  years  before  the  war.” 
he  said,  “then  discontinued  it 
for  a  few  years  during  the  war, 
due  to  the  paper  situation  and 
the  many  organizational  prob¬ 
lems  we  all  encountered.  Short¬ 
ly  after  the  end  of  the  war,  we 
resumed  the  use  of  carrier  mag¬ 
azine  offers.” 

He  pointed  out  that  such  an 
offer  is  considered  a  distinct 
readers’  service.  “People  appre¬ 
ciate  the  advantage  of  securing 
magazines  they  want  to  read  on 
a  weekly  payment  plan  where 
they  can  pay  for  their  news¬ 
paper  and  magazines  at  the 
same  time,”  he  asserted.  “We 
feel  if  we  can  get  a  new  reader 
who  will  continue  for  two  years 
there  is  very  definite  assurance 
that  he  will  continue  as  a  reg¬ 
ular  reader  of  our  newspaper 
after  that.” 

Generally  speaking,  15  to 
of  newspapers’  home  delivery 
subscribers  tie  up  with  the  two- 
year  magazine  offer,  he  ex¬ 
plained.  The  newspaper  also 
shows  a  substantial  profit 
through  the  use  of  the  plan, 
which  serves  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  promoting  new  business,  in¬ 
creases  carrier  earnings,  and 
adds  to  the  earnings  of  branch 
managers,  he  pointed  out. 

Mr.  Bohen  referred  to  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  sent  out  by  Ed  MiU. 
Davenport  (la.)  Times,  to  Cen¬ 
tral  States  circulators  last  year 
dealing  with  the  use  of  maga¬ 
zine  offers.  Mill’s  questionnaire 
was  mailed  to  55  newspapers.  47 
replied,  out  of  which  25  used 
magazine  offers  to  build  and 
stabilize  their  carrier  circula¬ 
tion. 

Twenty  newspapers  reported 
the  magazine  offer  was  a  defi¬ 
nite  help  in  increasing  home 
delivery  circulation,  and  22  said 
it  was  equally  important  in  sta¬ 
bilizing  carrier  circulation. 
Seventeen  out  of  the  22  said 
they  passed  on  part  of  the  profit 
to  the  carrier. 

Subscriber  Insurance 

Benefits  of  subscriber  insur¬ 
ance  in  building  carrier  home 
delivery  circulation  were  high¬ 
lighted  by  Hiram  H.  Strong. 


Glens  Falls  (N.  Y. )  Post  Star 
and  Times,  who  terms  such  in¬ 
surance,  payable  under  the 
weekly  collect  plan,  as  both  a 
good  door-opener  and  a  real  sta¬ 
bilizer  of  circulation. 

“Once  a  subscriber  is  an  in¬ 
surance  customer,”  he  said, 
“even  though  his  finances  are 
bad.  he  hesitates  in  canceling 
this  protection,  and  hence  we 
continue  the  subscription.  In 
the  case  of  a  new  subscriber,  it 
keeps  the  paper  going  long 
enough  for  the  reader  habit  to 
be  formed.” 

Mr.  Strong  said  the  insurance 
program  makes  an  annual  profit 
of  approximately  $3,000  for  the 
newspaper. 

Baseball  Program 

Twenty  -  three  New  England 
newspapers  are  working  with 
the  Boston  Braves  in  connection 
with  carrier  baseball  games 
sponsored  by  the  New  England 
circulation  managers  who  are 
raising  funds  for  carrier  boy 
scholarships. 

Scouts  from  the  Boston  Braves 
will  conduct  three-day  camps  in 
the  23  cities  and  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  will  pick  15  players  to  rep¬ 
resent  each  newspaper.  State 
play-off  will  take  place  in  Au¬ 
gust  and  the  championship  fi¬ 
nals  will  be  held  at  Braves 
Field,  Boston,  Sept.  2-3  under 
the  lights  and  on  Sunday  after¬ 
noon,  Sept.  4. 

Summer  Trips  Begin 

Once  again,  carrier  boys  from 
coast  to  coast  are  enjoying  their 
annual  summer  trips,  sponsored 
by  newspapers.  Last  month,  85 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Times  carriers 
went  by  plane  to  Washington, 
D.  C.  for  a  four-day  educational 
vacation,  while  another  230  boys 
went  to  Cleveland.  .  .  .  The  Co¬ 
lumbus  (O. )  Citizen  recently 
sent  335  carriers  to  Chicago  for 
a  two-day  trip  by  train.  .  .  . 
Thirty-three  Passaic  (N.  J.)  Her¬ 
ald-News  carriers  earned  trips 


CARRIER 

DELIVERED! 


News  while  it's  fresh.  94% 
of  the  total  net  paid  circu¬ 
lation  is  delivered  by  carrier. 

The  News-Sentinel 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 
All»n-Klapp  Co. 

New  Yort — Chicago— Detroit 


to  Niagara  Falls,  with  the  four 
top  contest  winners  making  the 
trip  in  the  cab  of  the  Erie  lo¬ 
comotive.  .  .  .  Forty-five  Union 
City  (N.  J.)  Hudson  Dispatch 
carriers  won  a  week-end  trip  to 
Niagara  Falls. 

26  Win  Scholarships 

Twenty  -  six  carriers  have 
been  awarded  $500  college  schol¬ 
arships  by  the  Newspaper  Dis¬ 
tributors  Association  of  Chicago, 
marking  the  first  year  that  such 
awards  have  been  offered  by 
the  news  agency  dealers  who 
handle  home  delivery  of  Chi¬ 
cago  newspapers. 

4  Awarded  Scholarships 

Four  Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning 
Star  and  Register-Republic  grad¬ 
uating  carriers  received  $150 
college  scholarships  this  week. 
Two  scholarships  went  to  car¬ 
riers  operating  in  the  city  of 
Rockford  and  two  were  awarded 
to  carriers  handling  routes  out¬ 
side  the  city. 

Outstanding  Carriers 

In  recognition  of  their  out¬ 
standing  records  as  carrier- 
salesmen,  11  Dayton  (O. )  Jour¬ 
nal  Herald  carriers  were  pre¬ 
sented  special  awards  during 
Recognition  Day  programs  at 
their  various  schools. 

Two  on  Video  Program 

Two  outstanding  Baltimore 
(Md.)  News-Post  carriers  were 
honored  recently  on  a  tele 
vision  program,  “Design  for 
Living.”  James  R.  Wilhelm  and 
Donald  Doyle,  both  17,  were 


guests  of  honor  during  the  dr). 
gram  to  promote  sale  of  us 
bonds. 

Help  Grads  Get  Jobs 

Flint,  Mich. — “Do  you  need 
a  bright  young  man  in  yom 
business?”  was  the  question 
posed  for  local  businessmen  by 
a  large  sized  promotional  ad  in 
the  Flint  Journal  recently.  The 
ad  explained  that  a  number  of 
Journal  carriers  were  gradu 
ating  from  high  school  and  were 
also  ready  to  graduate  from 
their  paper  routes. 

Scholar's  Report 

Early  sales  experience  playi 
a  most  vital  part  in  the  train¬ 
ing  of  successful  newspaper  ci^ 
culation  managers,  according  to 
a  survey  just  completed  at  the 
University  of  Iowa  by  James  L. 
Doolittle,  graduate  student  and 
ICMA  scholar. 

More  than  one-fourth  of  147 
daily  newspaper  circulation 
managers,  returning  a  detailed 
questionnaire,  said  they  had 
learned  practical  selling  when 
young  and  that  they  consider 
this  training  invaluable. 

Over  2U;c  of  the  respondents 
are  college  graduates,  who  to¬ 
day  consider  economics,  com 
merce  and  history  their  most 
beneficial  courses  in  light  of 
their  present  work.  High  school 
or  college  journalism  has  pre¬ 
pared  16  for  their  first  news¬ 
paper  job. 

Twenty-two  circulation  man¬ 
agers  reported  taking  corre¬ 
spondence  courses  with  business 
management,  salesmanship  and 
accounting  topping  the  list. 


DON’T  OVERWORK! 

BUT  turn  out  more  work  by  getting  that  extra 
man  or  woman  you  need  to  relieve  you  of  some 
of  the  work  piling  up  on  your  desk. 

Use  an  ad  in  the  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Help 
Wanted  columns  to  find  the  right  person  for  the 
job  you  have  to  fill. 

Don't  wait — act  NOW! 

Kates:  SLOO  a  line,  1  insertion;  $.90  a  line,  2 
consecutive  insertions;  $.80  a  line,  4  consecutive  in¬ 
sertions,  same  copy.  Minimum  3  lines.  Count  five 
five-letter  words  per  line. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1475  Broadway  Naw  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Tel.:  BRyant  9-3052 
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Colorado  Law 
Permits  Seal 
On  Court  News 

Pueblo.  Col. — Hidden  away  in 
a  Colorado  law  making  almost 
everything  in  county  court¬ 
houses  public  record  is  a  joker 
which  handicaps  reporters.  At 
lerik  it  does  in  Pueblo,  the 
state’s  second  city. 

The  law  begins  by  directing 
county  office-holders  to  keep  of¬ 
ficial  books  and  records  in  their 
possession  open  to  examination 
by  any  person.  It  ends  by  mak¬ 
ing  it  possible  to  penalize  any 
officer  failing  to  comply  at  the 
rate  of  $5  a  day  through  appro¬ 
priate  civil  action. 

But,  in  the  middle  is  a  proviso 
which,  if  strictly  enforced,  ap¬ 
parently  excepts  pleadings  and 
papers  in  the  files  of  pending 
lawsuits  from  public  record. 
Specifically,  it  says: 

“Provided,  no  person,  except 
'  parties  in  interest,  or  their  at¬ 
torneys.  shall  have  the  right  to 
examine  pleadings  or  other  pa¬ 
pers  filed  in  any  cause  pending 
in  such  court.” 

Question;  Is  a  newspaper  re¬ 
porter  a  “party  in  interest?"  An¬ 
swer.  according  to  at  least  one 
prominent  attorney;  “No.  unless 
he’s  suing  or  being  sued.” 

In  Pueblo,  the  proviso  is  not 
strictly  enforced,  and  reporters 
do  have  access  to  court  files.  But 
a  tacit  understanding  exists  that 
attorneys  may  suppress  the 
cases  they  wish  by  marking 
them.  “Please  do  not  publish.” 
Reporters  generally  respect  this 
understanding  to  avoid  possible 
injunctive  action  eliminating 
their  access  entirel.v.  which  has 
been  threatened  more  than  once. 

Some  attorneys  suppress  none 
of  their  cases.  A  few  suppress 
them  all  as  a  matter  of  routine. 
Most  of  them  do  so  only  if  re¬ 
quested  to  by  their  clients. 

The  net  result  is  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  frequently  is  denied  knowl¬ 
edge  of  litigation,  often  involv¬ 
ing  key  figures,  until  the  case 
comes  up  for  trial  or  on  some  in¬ 
terlocutory  matter  in  open  court. 
Often  some  of  the  best  cases  lie 
around  for  months,  while  con¬ 
tending  attorneys  swap  dilatory 
pleadings,  before  reaching  open 
court.  Some  never  come  to  trial 
at  all. 

A  will  distributing  a  $3,892,000 
estate  was  filed  for  probate 
March  18.  1948.  Its  contents 
were  suppressed  until  the  will 
was  admitted  in  open  court  on 
June  7.  1948. 

The  wife  of  an  automobile 
dealer  sued  her  husband  for  sep¬ 
arate  maintenance  on  May  19, 
1949.  The  case  is  still  sealed. 

The  law  in  question  originally 
passed  in  1908,  and  although 
amendments  were  approved  in 
1913  and  1919  making  it,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  a  better  law,  the  offending 
proviso  survived. 

■ 

Continues  As  Daily 

Hood  River,  Ore.— With  the 
Ranging  of  the  masthead  from 
Hood  River  County  Sun  to  Hood 
Riucr  Daily  Sun,  came  the  offi¬ 
cial  announcement  that  the  pa¬ 
per  will  continue  on  a  five-day- 
a-week  basis. 


Mrs.  Edgar  Deen 

Fort  Worth's 
'First  Lady'  Is 
A  Columnist 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. — For  nearly 
25  years  Mrs.  Edgar  Deen  has 
been  tapping  a  typewriter  at  the 
Fort  Worth  Press. 

Once  as  “Jenny  Lou”  she  dis¬ 
pensed  wit  and  wisdom  on  the 
woman’s  page.  Now  she  is  edi¬ 
tor  of  that  page,  and  signs  a 
serious  daily  column.  “From  A 
Woman’s  Corner,”  with  her 
right  name. 

That  name  became  more  wide¬ 
ly  known  to  Fort  Worthers 
about  a  year  and  a  half  ago 
when  her  husband  was  elected 
mayor  of  the  city.  This  at  once 
had  the  effect  of  placing  Mrs. 
Deen  and  the  Press  closer  to  the 
inner  sanctum  of  civic  happen¬ 
ings. 

It  also  put  the  Press  in  the 
delicate  position  of  being  care¬ 
ful  of  how  it  treated  the  Mayor 
in  its  columns — he  now  being,  in 
a  sense,  “in  the  family.” 

Mrs.  Deen’s  long  newspaper 
service,  as  well  as  her  recent 
service  as  a  kind  of  civic  first 
lady,  received  further  recogni¬ 
tion  recently  when  she  was  hon¬ 
ored  as  Fort  Worth’s  “outstand¬ 
ing  woman  of  the  year,”  a  local 
award  by  the  Altrusa  Club. 

Editor  Walter  Humphrey  of 
the  Press,  who  calls  her  “Our 
Gal.”  says  Mrs.  Deen's  column 
through  a  “philosophy  of  con¬ 
structiveness  and  helpfulness” 
has  influenced  the  lives  of  many 
people  for  the  good. 

“She  has  taken  occasion  to  say 
nice  things  about  literally  thou¬ 
sands  of  people,  mostly  women, 
as  she  has  covered  the  field  of 
woman’s  affairs  and  problems.” 

Mrs.  Deen  is  a  participant  as 
well  as  an  observer.  She  is  a 
member  of  the  administrative 
committee  of  the  Yale  Institute 
of  Alcoholic  Studies,  a  board 
member  of  the  local  Planned 
Parenthood  Center  and  active 
in  other  groups. 

■ 

Color  Research 

Milwaukee,  Wis. — An  eight- 
page  Pictorial  Section  in  color, 
printed  on  newsprint  on  its  own 
presses,  was  included  in  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  June  5.  The 
section,  it  was  stated,  is  not  to 
be  a  regular  feature,  but  was  a 
part  of  the  color  research  pro¬ 
gram.  In  addition  there  was 
color  in  the  Society  Section  and 
the  Editorial  Section. 


FOR  TAPE  ON  YOUR 
TELETYPESETTER 
EQUIPMENT 


You  can  depend  on  Teletypeselter 
Tape  marked  PERFECTION  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  very  best  results  in  all  kinds 
of  equipment  and  under  all  types  of 
operating  conditions.  Made  by  the 
H'orld^s  largest  source  of  com¬ 
munication  papers,  PERFECTION 
Teletypesetter  Tape  is  sold  direct  to 
the  user. 

Depemlable  deliveries  keep  inventories 
low  and  stock  fresh.  PERFECTION 
Teletypesetter  Tape  is  now  available 
in  a  CHt)ICE  OF  COLORS  for  imme¬ 
diate  delivery.  Call,  write,  wire  or  you 
may  wish  to  contact  us  by  teletype. 
The  T.W.X.  number  is  PH-103. 
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3y  Prof.  Roscoe  Cllard 

Graduat*  School  of  lotiraoliam.  Columbia  UiUToraity.  N.  Y. 


300  Odd  and  True  Tales 
Of  Baseballiana 

LOW  AND  INSIDE,  by  Ira  L.  Smith 
and  H  Allen  Smith.  Garden  City, 
N.  V.  D.nbledav  and  Company. 
243  pp  S.>  50 

Dick  Tobin  of  the  Sew  York 
Herald  Tribune — who  took  time 
out  from  covering  the  war  and 
broadcasting  to  write  “Invasion 
Journal”  and  Golden  Opinions" 
— says.  I  waus  almost  born  in 
Comiskey  Park  in  Chicago.  My 
mother  left  after  the  first  game 
of  a  double  header." 

Less  adroit  timing  at  the  Cubs' 
Park  in  1908  produced  what  the 
Chicago  Tribune  described  as  a 
"dramatic  moment"  in  a  game 
between  the  Cubs  and  the  Pi¬ 
rates.  The  reporter  mixed  sports 
writing  neatly  with  a  birth  an¬ 
nouncement  : 

“Just  os  Mordecai  Brown 
swatted  the  ball  bringing  in  Joe 
Tinker  in  the  last  half  of  the 
sixth  inning,  killing  the  im¬ 
mediate  possibility  of  a  tie  game 
between  Chicago  and  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  and  as  the  crowd  in  the 
grandstatid  rose  to  cheer,  a  baby 
was  born  in  the  midst  of  the 
dense  crowd  ' 

*  * 

Nor  EVE.v  H.  Allen  Smith,  one 
of  the  authors  of  this  very  funny 
book  of  baseball  recollections, 
could  write  a  funnier  sentence 
than  that  H  Allen — once  high 
man  on  the  Sew  York  World 
Telegram's  totem  pole — is  no  re¬ 
lation  to  his  co  author — Ira  L. 
Smith,  who  was  once  a  news¬ 
paperman  himself.  The  brisk 
style  and  Ira  Smith's  staggering 
collection  of  baseball  anecdotes 
make  highly  diverting  summer 
reading 

Take  Detroit  Tiger  Getzein’s 
locker  room  dialogue  with  bis 
team's  captain.  It  was  .'•ericus 
by  $200  to  Getzein — but  not  to 
readers  Captain  Hanlon  had 
reprimanded  Getzein  for  poor 
playing. 

"You  go  to  hell,”  Getzein  .sug¬ 
gested. 

“That  costs  you  a  $25  fine,” 
Hanlon  observed. 

"You  are  a . Getzein 

retorted. 

“Tw’enty-five  dollars  more,” 
Hanlon  added 

“You  are  a . ,”  Getzein 

said,  getting  fancier. 

Hanlon  rang  up  another  $25, 
and  the  act  went  on  till  Getzein 
asked.  "What's  it  add  up  to 
now?’ 

“Two  hundred  even.” 

“All  right."  said  Getzein. 
“That's  all  you  are.” 

Deadl.v  serious,  however,  was 
the  incident  in  a  Minnesota 
game  between  teams  represent¬ 
ing  the  towns  of  Benso.i  and 
Willmar  It  was  sweltering  and 
when  the  second  game  of  a 
double  header  went  into  extra 
innings.  Pitcher  Thielman  for 
Willmar  dragged  himself  to  the 
plate.  He  got  a  tired  single 
and  lumbered  to  first.  Then 
O’Toole,  next  up.  sent  a  drive 
deep  into  center. 

Thielman  forced  himself  as 
far  as  third — and  collapsed  in 


a  heap  on  the  bag.  Down  came 
O'Toole.  It  would  be  illegal  to 
pass  a  runner.  So  he  hoisted 
the  limp  Thielman  to  a  shoulder 
and  lujgged  him  home,  dragging 
the  pitchers  foot  across  the 
plate.  Then  he  touched  it  him¬ 
self. 

A  doctor  from  the  stands  e.x- 
amined  Thielman,  straightened 
up  and  said; 

“This  man  was  dead  when  you 
picked  him  up  at  third.” 

Both  runs  counted,  and  wo.i 
the  game. 

Then  there  was  Wiriam  Grif¬ 
fiths.  a  first  baseman,  who  got 
a  lucky  bounce  from  a  .stone 
near  his  sack.  The  next  might 
not  be  lucky,  so  he  started  to 
kick  the  pebble  off  the  diamend. 
But  his  eye  caught  a  glint  like 
gold  in  the  rock  and  he  put  it 
in  his  pocket. 

That  evening  he  came  back  to 
the  ball  park  with  a  lantern 
and  dug  up  a  bucketful  of 
stones.  They  later  assayed  S9v10 
a  ton.  Griffiths  quietly  'jought 
the  park. 

His  first  shaft  hit  pay  dirt  at 
33  feet.  He  called  his  mine 
First  Base,  and  soon  found  him¬ 
self  one  of  the  wealthiest  play¬ 
ers  in  the  game. 

«  •  * 

“Low  AND  Inside”  is  no  book 
of  comparative  statistics  for  bol¬ 
stering  baseball  coverage.  One 
goes  principally  to  Menke's 
“Encyclopedia  of  Sports”  ( A.  S. 
Barnes.  New  York,  E  &  P,  Dec. 
6,  ’47)  for  that  sort  of  thing. 
But  as  a  book  of  300  checked 
tales  of  horsehide  and  hickory, 
from  1860  to  1920,  it  is  excellent 
reading.  And  true. 

So  is  the  sideb.ir  that  Ira 
Smith’s  researching  for  this 
baseballiana  was  done  in  the 
Library  of  Congress  between  a 
nun  stud.ving  one  of  the  saints 
and  an  elderly  woman  digging 
into  the  history  of  cats. 

Tales  High  and  Outside 
By  a  Broadway  Columnist 

LET  ’E.M  EAT  CHEESECAKE,  by 
Earl  Wilson.  Garden  City,  N.  Y.: 
Dotibledav  and  Company.  302  pp. 
42.95. 

Add  summer  reading  of  well- 
told,  reporter-gathered  yarns — 
this  book  of  name-tales  of  celeb¬ 
rities  from  Broadway,  Holly¬ 
wood.  and  the  wild  west  by  the 
self-styled  saloon  editor  of  the 
Sew  York  Post  and  Home  Sews. 

You  can’t  read  all  of  them 
aloud  in  certain  mixed  comp¬ 
any.  but  you'll  chuckle  at  most 
of  them,  enjoy  the  urbane  till¬ 
ing,  and  jot  down  more  than  a 
few  of  the  bons  mots. 

One  night  at  Toots  Shor's. 
Wilson  encountered  a  puffing, 
perspiring  James  C.  Petrillo. 
An  elevator  strike  was  on. 
Petrillo  had  just  panted  down 
26  flights  of  stairs. 

“Gahdam  unions!”  he  quipped. 
“They’ll  ruin  the  country.” 

Wilson  printed  it.  supposing 
readers  would  know  it  was  a 
joke.  But  always  some  don't, 
specially  those  who  write  let¬ 


ters.  So  Petrillo  got  a  heavy 
mail  blasting  him — “a  union 
leader!”  —  for  knocking  the 
unions. 

A  sort  of  radiorigin  is  given 
for  the  too-too-Tallulah  story  of 
the  Bankhead-Wilson  voice  dia¬ 
logue.  The  story  goes  this  way, 
Earl  explains:  "I  was  inter¬ 
viewing  the  husky-toned  Tallu¬ 
lah.  who  sounded  as  though  she 
were  down  in  a  man-hole,  and 
I  said; 

“  'Tallulah,  were  you  ever 
mistaken  for  a  man  over  the 
the  telephone?' 

“And  Tallulah  answered; 

“  ‘No.  Were  you?’  ” 

But  it  never  happened,  Wilson 
reports. 

It  was  written  by  Joe  Bigelow 
for  a  radio  program  on  which 
Earl  and  Tallulah  appeared. 
They  mouthed  it  into  the  mike 
— and  both  liked  it  so  well  they 
took  to  saying  it  really  hap¬ 
pened. 

•  «  • 

Fictitious  also,  Wilson  ad¬ 
mits,  is  the  none-the-less  cork¬ 
ing  and  typical  story  of  what 
Wilson  calls  the  “Taft-Heartless 
Bill.”  The  bill  and  its  authors 
were  tangled  badly  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  hair  when  the  'Truman 
balcony  was  dedicated.  On  the 
balcony,  the  trio  were  looking 
at  crowds  milling  about  below. 

“I  think  I’ll  throw  a  $5  bill 
down  there  and  make  someone 
happy.”  Senator  Taft  observed. 

"I  think  I’ll  throw  two  $5  bills 
down — and  make  two  people 
happy,”  Representative  Hartley 
suggested. 

The  President,  according  to 
the  story,  had  a  still  better  idea: 

“Why  don't  you  gentlemen 
just  throw  yourselves  over  and 
make  everybody  happy?” 

But  true  as  gospel  is  Wilson's 
account  of  another  Truman  re¬ 
tort: 

The  President  was  personally 
polling  delegates  at  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  national  convention  to 
demonstrate  to  National  Chair¬ 
man  J.  Howard  McGrath  how 
easily  he  could  win.  They  came 
to  a  Texan  who  was  furious 
over  the  President’s  civil  rights 
stand. 

‘How  are  you  going  to  vote?” 
Truman  asked.  “You’ll  be  for 
me.  won’t  you?” 

“Why,  Harry  Truman,  you  old 
-  -  -  -,”  stormed  the  Texan.  “If 
you  were  the  only  man  left  in 
the  world,  I  wouldn’t  vote  for 
you!” 

The  ever-confident  President 
turned  to  McGrath  and  said, 
"Put  that  man  down  as  doubt¬ 
ful.” 

A  Symposium  on  Features, 
Editorials,  Articles,  Fiction 

\VRITEU.«;  ox  WRITING  Elite.!  by 
Herschel  Brickell.  Garden  City, 
N'.  Y. :  Doubleday  and  Company. 
309  pp.  $3. 

This  is  as  factual  and  prac¬ 
tical  a  book  on  writing  after 
hours  for  checks  as  an  article 
on  “How  to  Dry  Leaky  Cellar 
Walls.”  You'll 'be  surer  of  a 
dry  cellar  after  reading  the  ar¬ 
ticle  than  of  checks  after  read¬ 
ing  the  book.  But  that’s  the 
difference  between  cellars  and 
editors.  Contributors  to  this 
“Writers  on  Writing”  have  done 
their  best. 

They  are  the  staff  of  the  Writ¬ 
ers’  Conference  of  the  Univer¬ 


sity  of  New  Hampshire.  Tbev 
are  all  professional  writers 
Three  have  won  Pulitzer  Prizes 
They  include  Robert  P.  Tristrur. 
Coffin.  Margaret  Widdemer 
Marjorie  Fischer,  David  Wood¬ 
bury,  Edmund  A.  Cortez,  R. 
Neal,  formerly  news  editor  oi 
the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Repub  < 
lican  and  the  Wisconsin  State 
Journal,  now  a  professor  of 
journalism  at  the  University  of 
Missouri,  and  Herschel  Brickel! 
author,  critic,  and  editor  of  the 
“O'Henry  Prize  Stories" 

Brickell  has  an  evocative 
chapter  on  Style,  and  a  thor¬ 
oughly  sound,  helpful  piece  on 
book  reviewing.  In  his  The 
Book  Review,”  he  comes  to  the 
same  conclusion  that  Lewis 
Gannett  of  the  Ncui  York  Herald 
Tribune  has  been  stressing  in 
his  lectures  on  book  reviewing 
at  the  Graduate  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  of  Columbia  University: 
That  unless  a  reviewer  is  an 
acknowledged  specialist  in  a  spe 
eifle  field  of  writing,  he  should 
minimize  criticism  of  a  book  in 
that  field  and  confine  his  efiorii 
to  reporting  what  the  book  is 
about — with  good  clear  writing 
of  his  own  and  deft  selection 
and  organization — letting  the 
reader  judge  for  himself. 

These  writers  discuss  the 
novel — the  pattern  novel  and 
serial,  the  historical  novel,  fte 
detective  novel — the  short  stor)-, 
poetry,  non-fiction  and  special 
markets,  writing  for  the  radio, 
writing  about  science,  the  p^a^ 
tical  side  of  writing,  specific 
reasons  why  specific  manuscripts 
were  rejected,  and  dates  and 
places  of  writers’  conferences 
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IT  S  DOUBTFUL!  Even  with 
distribution  in  his  country 
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Long  Beach,  California, 
with  outside  media  that 
scarcely  scratch  the  surface! 

WISE  ADVERTISERS  loww 
that  only  one  medium,  the 
Long  Beach  PRESS-TELEGIUM, 
really  covers  Long  Beach 
like  the  proverbial  blankef! 
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Generoso  Pope,  Ir.  proudly  dis¬ 
plays  II  Progresso's  new  color 
roto  magazine. 

son.  and  stories  of  famous  Amer¬ 
icans  who  worked  up  from  the 
bottom. 

The  paper  has  been  a  money¬ 
maker  since  Mr.  Pope,  Sr. 
bought  it  in  1928. 

Its  circulation  was  at  its  peak 
during  the  Ethiopian  War.  and 
at  is  all-time  low  during  World 
War  II.  when  Italians  were  con¬ 
sidered  enemy  aliens.  Circula¬ 
tion  today  is  about  85,000  daily: 
88,000  Sunday.  Copies  are  sent 
daily  to  about  20  Italian  Gov¬ 
ernment  leaders. 

II  Progresso  has  always  been 
a  Democratic  paper,  and  recent¬ 
ly  it  won  a  contest  for  the  best 
editorial  among  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  newspapers  on  racial  dis¬ 
crimination. 

Pet  project  of  the  paper  is 
Columbus  Day  and  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  scholarships  to  public 
school  students.  Mr.  Pope,  Sr. 
initiated  the  project.  Last  year 
101  scholarships  w'ere  given  in 
a  ceremony  at  City  Hall. 

The  paper’s  plant  is  an  old 
six-story  red  brick  building, 
across  from  City  Hall. 

The  paper  is  a  member  of  the 
Publishers  Association  of  New 
York  City  and  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion. 


'Streamlined' 
Accounting 
Is  Forecast 

Buff.alo,  N.  Y. — Far-reaching 
contributions  toward  the  stream¬ 
lining  of  business  office  opera¬ 
tions  of  U.S.  and  Canadian 
newspapers  by  the  recently- 
formed  Institute  of  Newspaper 
Controllers  and  Finance  Officers 
within  the  next  few  years  were 
forecast  at  a  regional  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  Institute  here  June 
12-13. 

Arthur  R.  Tucker  of  New 
York,  manager  an.l  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Institute,  made 
the  predicM'n  at  a  d:  'ner  in  the 
Hotel  Lafayette  at  which  the 
Buffalo  Evening  Sews  and  Buf¬ 
falo  Courier-Express  were  hosts. 
Ihirty-nine  business-office  exec¬ 
utives  of  newspapers  from  11 
states  and  Canada  attended  the 
dinner,  and  about  50  were  pres 
ent  at  other  sessions  of  the  con¬ 
ference,  one  of  several  regional 
gatherings. 

Mr.  Tucker  declared: 

‘‘The  spirit  of  rivalry  still  has 
its  place  in  the  editorial  offices 
but  it  has  no  place  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  offices.  There  still  is  a 
vast  amount  of  work  left  to  be 
done  in  the  field  of  pooling  ideas 
and  developing  uniform  sys¬ 
tems,  but  accomplishments  al¬ 
ready  are  apparent.” 

He  commented  that  the  Insti¬ 
tute.  founded  2V^  years  ago  as 
a  medium  for  helping  to  cut 
rising  production  costs  through 
development  of  uniform  cost 
accounting  and  other  financial 
systems,  is  making  progress  and 
winning  recognition  as  ‘‘a  most 
important  factor  in  newspaper 
publishing.” 

He  noted  that,  while  firms  in 
other  fields  have  had  the  ben 
efits  of  mutual  discussions  and 
planning  for  many  years,  news¬ 
paper  finance  officers  mostly 
have  operated  independently 
“largely  because  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  and  natural”  editorial  ri¬ 
valries. 

Walter  F.  Carley,  president  of 
the  Boston  Post  and  also  of  the 
Institute,  presided  over  sessions 
at  which  technical  papers  were 
presented  on  more  than  a  dozen 
subjects  and  case  histories  were 
presented  by  Institute  members 
on  procedures  and  devices  to 
effect  economies  in  newspaper 
operations. 
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desires  younger  men  to  take  over.  Reasonable  down  payment 
and  salary  to  be  applied  to  purchase  price. 

Contact  the  nearest  office  of  the  exclusive  representatives. 

BLACKBURN-HAMILTON  COMPANY.  Inc. 

Media  Brokers 


WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 
Jamas  W.  Blackburn 
Washington  Bldg. 
Starling  4341-2 


DALLAS 

711  Construction  Bldg. 
S.  Akard  and  Wood  Sts. 
Cantral  1177 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
Ray  V.  Hamilton 
Russ  Building 
Exbrook  2-5472 
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Executive  Staff 
Changes  Made 
At  Allentown 

Allentown,  Pa. — Several  edi¬ 
torial  staff  changes  on  the  Call- 
Chronicle  News¬ 
papers  will  be¬ 
come  effective 
J  uly  1 .  They 

include: 

Samuel  W. 

Miller,  vicepres¬ 
ident  in  charge 
of  production. 

He  relinquishes 
the  post  of  man¬ 
aging  editor  of 
the  Call  but 
continues  as 
editor  of  the 
Chronicle. 

W.  D.  Reimert, 
tor.  A  30-year  man  on  the  Call, 
he  has  been  executive  editor  for 
12  years.  That  post  is  dropped. 

E.  J.  McGettigan,  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Call; 
previously  city  editor  since  1920 

Gordon  B.  Fister,  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Chron¬ 
icle:  a  reporter  since  1931. 

William  J.  Cramsey,  Call  city 
editor;  assistant  CE  for  10  years. 

William  F.  Peeler  fills  Mr. 
Cramsey 's  former  job,  and 
Charles  K.  Weiser,  son  of  a  for¬ 
mer  Call  editor,  succeeds  Mr. 
Peeler  as  telegraph  editor. 

■ 

Harrisburg  Pact 
Sets  $81.50  Scale 

Harrisburg,  Pa. — The  Patriot- 
News  Co.,  publisher  of  the  Pa¬ 
triot  (a.m.)  and  Evening  News, 
has  entered  into  a  two-year 
contract  with  the  Guild  increas¬ 
ing  minimum  salaries  of  report¬ 
ers  after  five  years  experience 
from  $71.50  to  $81.50  a  week 

Increases  also  were  given 
sub-editors,  and  non-editorial 
employes  under  the  agreement, 
reached  after  federal  mediation. 

Night  differentials  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Patriot  staff  were 
upped  from  $2.50  to  $3.00.  Mile¬ 
age  allowance  is  increased  from 
six  to  seven  cents. 

Three  of  the  five  officers  of 
the  Harrisburg  Guild,  in  an 
open  letter  to  Publisher  Edwin 
•F.  Russell,  .said  the  contract 
“Is  not  a  binding  instrument” 
so  far  as  "the  majority  of  of¬ 
ficers"  of  the  Harrisburg  News 
paper  Guild  was  concerned.  The 
other  two  officers  signed  the 
contract  on  behalf  of  the  union. 
■ 

Chicago  Guild  Vote 
Postponement  Urged 

Chicago— The  Chicago  Journal 
of  Commerce,  following  a  recent 
hearing  before  the  regional  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board, 
has  asked  that  any  election 
sought  by  the  Chicago  News¬ 
paper  Guild  be  postponed  until 
after  settlement  of  the  printers’ 
strike  here  and  not  be  held  un¬ 
til  conditions  are  more  normal 
in  the  news  department.  The 
guild  had  not  sought  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  varitypists,  but  had 
sought  to  include  temporary 
typists  now  employed  in  the 
J  of  C  newsroom.  Management's 
motion  is  before  NLRB. 


Reimert  Fister 


McGettigan  Cramsey 


Writer  Quits 
Florida  Board 
After  Expose 

Tallahassee,  Fla. — Allen  Mor¬ 
ris,  who  writes  a  political  col¬ 
umn  for  several  newspapers,  has 
resigned  as  a  member  of  the 
State  Advertising  Commission. 

He  told  Gov.  Fuller  Warren:  "I 
have  been  convinced  that  a 
working  newspaperman  cannot 
participate  actively  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment.” 

His  resignation  from  the  non- 
salaried  job  followed  a  story  in 
the  Orlando  Sentinel  listing  him 
as  receiving  approximately 
$5,000  for  work  and  expenses  in 
revising  legislative  rules  and 
travel  expenses  as  an  advertis¬ 
ing  commissioner. 

TTie  Sentinel  said  it  had 
“fired"  Mr.  Morris  several  weeks 
ago  upon  information  that  he 
was  “doing  a  double  act”  for 
Governor  Warren  and  the  press. 

The  Tampa  Tribune  reported 
that  Hanley  W.  Pogue,  a  report¬ 
er  on  the  Orlando  Star,  affiliated 
with  the  Sentinel,  had  been  on 
the  payroll  of  the  state  racing 
commission.  He  .said  that  was 
true  and  he  had  been  employed 
by  the  state  for  10  years  on  work 
"in  no  way  connected  with  my 
work  as  a  newspaperman.” 

■ 

Daily  Defends  News 
of  Unemployment 

Lock  Haven,  Pa. — In  answer 
to  a  protest  by  a  reader  that  a 
newspaper  should  withhold  pub¬ 
lication  of  facts  on  local  unem¬ 
ployment  because  it  might  put  a 
damper  on  optimism,  the  Lock 
Haven  Express,  in  an  editorial, 
said. 

“If  the  people  in  charge  of 
the  paper  hide  pertinent  facts 
because  they  might  slow  up  the 
buying  pace  of  its  readers,  they 
might  as  well  suppress  the  news 
of  automobile  accidents  on  the 
theory  that  those  who  read  of 
such  events  will  cut  down  on  the 
purchase  of  gasoline.  .  .  .  The 
statistics  are  not  published  to 
put  a  brake  on  business,  but  to 
keep  people  informed.  .  .  .” 


Miller 

managing  edi- 


Editors  Asked 
To  Aid  Drive 
Against  VD 

Newspaper  editors  of  300 
cities  in  28  states  will  be  asked 
to  support  an  intensified  drive 
against  syphilis  during  July  and 
August,  according  to  Dr.  Leon¬ 
ard  A.  Scheele.  Surgeon  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service. 

Dr.  Scheele  told  newsmen 
gathered  at  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  for  the  kick-off  news  con¬ 
ference  that  “Syphilis  is  the  only 
major  communicable  disease  to¬ 
day  which  the  American  press, 
radio,  television  and  motion 
pictures  can  eliminate  as  a  pub¬ 
lic  menace  within  a  matter  of 
months.” 

An  official  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  said  newspapers 
will  play  a  75^  part  in  the 
campaign,  although  other  media 
will  be  strongly  represented. 
He  said  it  will  be  left  up  to 
the  local  health  departments  to 
get  cooperation  from  the  news¬ 
papers. 

Editors  from  Alabama  to  West 
Virginia  ( a  later  drive  will 
cover  those  in  the  other  20 
states)  will  be  supplied  with 
syphilis  literature:  symptoms, 
treatment,  history  of  the  dis¬ 
ease.  It  is  factual,  frank  mate¬ 
rial. 


Student  Gets  $1,000 
And  His  School  $5,000 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. — While 
400  newspapermen,  educators 
and  civic  leaders  apolauded.  21- 
.vear-old  Robert  O.  Young,  Pep- 
perdine  College  junior,  won  the 
$1,000  first  prize  in  the  Greater 
Los  Angeles  Press  Club's  first 
annual  $12,000  journalism  award. 
The  nresentation  was  made  by 
Dr.  Hubert  Eaton,  chairman  of 
the  council  of  regents  of  Forest 
Lawn  Memorial-Park,  who  un- 
<Ier-wrote  the  competition. 

The  victory  al.so  brought  a 
$5,000  grant  to  Pepperdine.  to 
further  the  college’s  journalism 
department. 

Other  winners  in  the  journal¬ 
ism  award  contest  were  Robert 
L.  Hough,  Jr..  24,  Pomona  Col¬ 
lege.  $500.  and  his  school  $3,000; 
Edward  J.  Moore.  21,  University 
of  Redlands.  $350,  with  $1,000 
to  his  school,  and  Ralph  E.  Ward, 
29,  of  Pepperdine,  who  won  $250 
for  fourth  place. 


Australia 


*  Tha  only  journal  giving  lha 
naws  c4  advartisars,  advartii- 
ing,  publishing,  printing  and 
commarcial  broadcasting  in 
Australia  and  Now  Zaaland. 
If  you  aro  planning  salas 
campaigns  or  ara  intorastad 
in  thasa  tarritorios  road 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

Sydaey,  Amtralia 

Publlshad  Monthly,  Subscription  Rata  $4.50 


Promotion  Ad 
In  Color  Makes 
Edition  Sellout 

Kingsport,  Tenn.  —  Routine 
Monday  editions  of  the  Kinoj. 
port  News  and  Kingsport  Timet 
of  June  6  were  a  sell-out. 

After  repeated  calls  from  deal¬ 
ers  for  additional  orders,  in¬ 
quiries  revealed  the  increased 
sales  were  due  to  the  fullpage 
color  promotion  ad  on  the 
award  of  prizes  to  the  papers 
in  the  typography  division  of 
the  National  Editorial  Associa 
tion’s  contests. 

The  ad,  printed  in  delicate 
blue,  featured  a  reproduction  of 
Michelangelo’s  “Infant  Jesus." 
and  the  copy  stressed  the  fam 
ous  sculptor's  remark:  "Trifles 
make  perfection  and  perfection 
is  no  trifle."  The  ad  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  J.  W.  West,  general 
manager  of  the  newspapers. 

Newspaper  officials  said  it  was 
the  first  time  they  had  known 
street  sales  to  be  increased  by 
a  house  ad.  They  said  many 
readers  were  buying  extra 
copies  to  send  to  out-of-town 
friends  and  to  clip  the  art  repro¬ 
duction  for  framing. 

■ 

Election  Gag  Studied 

Sydney,  Australia  —  The  New 
South  Wales  State  government 
is  considering  a  law  to  prevent 
press  and  radio  election  com¬ 
ment  or  political  advertisenients 
for  tw'o  days  before  and  on 
polling  days.  • 


Last  year  Kingsport  Timea- 
News  staffers  traveled  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  from  Upper 
East  Tennessee  to  bring  first 
hand  stories  and  pictures  to 
its  readers 

Advertisers  used  thousands 
of  inches  to  reach  those  read¬ 
ers  in  rich  industrial  and  Ag¬ 
ricultural  East  Tennessee  and 
Southwest  Virginia. 

INVESTIGATE 

Kingsport  Times 

Evening 

Kingsport  News 

Morning 

Kingsport 

Times-News 

Snnday 
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Senate  Okays 
Publisher  Gray 
As  Army  Chief 

By  Bill  East 


Winston-Salem,  N.  C. — The 
new  Secretary  of  the  Army  is 
red-haired.  40-year-old  Gordon 
Gray,  publisher 
of  the  Winston- 
Salem  Journal 
and  Sentinel. 

Mr.  Gray’s  rise 
from  a  private 
in  the  army  in 
1942  to  his  ap¬ 
pointment  as 
head  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the 
Armv  has  been 
almost  meteoric. 

Mr.  Gray  was 


appointed  Assis-  ^ 

tant  Secretary  of  * 

the  Army  in  September.  1947. 
.At  that  time,  he  left  his  pub- 
iisher’s  office  here  and  turned 
the  active  operation  of  the  news¬ 
papers  over  to  Vice-President 
and  General  Manager  W.  K. 
Hovt.  who  became  acting  pub¬ 


lisher. 

In  Washington.  Mr.  Gray  be¬ 
came  known  as  a  hard  worker. 
Having  risen  from  a  orivate  to 
a  captain  in  World  War  II,  he 
knew  the  army  from  the  en¬ 
listed  man’s  and  officer’s  view¬ 
points,  too. 

Only  last  month.  Mr.  Gray 
was  honored  by  his  promotion 
to  Undersecretarv  of  the  Army. 
As  Kenneth  C.  Royall.  a  Golds¬ 
boro.  N.  C.,  lawyer,  had  resigned 
as  secretary,  the  job  of  running 
the  Department  of  the  Army 
was  turned  over  to  Mr.  Gray  as 
acting  secretary. 

He  did  the  job  so  well  that  it 
was  not  a  surprise  to  many  that 
only  19  days  after  the  Senate 
had  confirmed  his  nomination 
as  the  Undersecretary  that  an¬ 
other  request  was  sent  to  the 
lawmakers  that  he  be  confirmed 
to  the  poist  of  Secretary  of  the 
Army.  They  approved  the  ap¬ 
pointment  this  week  by  unani¬ 
mous  consent. 

A  native  of  Baltimore.  Md., 
Mr.  Grav  snent  most  of  his  early 
life  in  Winston-Salem.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  and  received 
his  law  degree  from  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  is  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

After  his  graduation,  he  prac¬ 
ticed  law  in  New  York  City  and 
Winston-Salem  before  becoming 
president  of  the  Piedmont  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  of  Winston-Salem  in 
1937.  The  firm  operates  the 
Winston-Salem  Journal,  a  morn¬ 
ing  daily,  the  Twdn  City  Senti¬ 
nel,  an  afternoon  daily,  and 
WSJS  and  WSJS-FM.  Mr.  Gray 
also  is  operator  of  WMIT,  an 
FM  station  with  its  antenna  atop 
Mount  Mitchell  in  Western 
North  Carolina. 

He  headed  the  North  Carolina 
Young  Democrats  in  1937-38  and 
soon  afterward  was  elected  State 
Senator  from  Forsyth  County, 
serving  in  that  capacity  until 
he  enlisted  in  the  Army.  He  was 
elected  to  State  Senate  again 
after  leaving  the  Army  and 
^rved  until  he  was  appointed 
Assistant  Secretary. 

Mr.  Gray’s  military  service  in¬ 


cluded  several  months’  tour  of 
duty  as  an  army  private.  After 
he  became  an  officer,  the  new 
secretary  served  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Theatre  with  Gen.  Omar 
Bradley’s  tactical  headquarters 
for  his  12th  Army  Group.  After 
his  release  from  service,  Mr. 
Gray  returned  to  his  position  as 
publisher  and  president  of  the 
Piedmont  Publishing  Co. 

Mr.  Gray  is  married  to  the 
former  Miss  Jane  Craige  of 
Win.ston-Salem.  They  have  four 
sons. 

■ 

L.  A.  Times  to  Build 
$450,000  Bo-ys'  Club 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. — Ground¬ 
breaking  for  a  $450,000  Los 
Angeles  Times  Boys’  Club  build¬ 
ing,  which  will  be  completed  by 
next  Christmas,  was  conducted 
here  by  Philip  Chandler,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Times-Mirror  Co.  and 
president  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Charities. 

The  building  will  accommo¬ 
date  2.000  boys.  It  will  replace 
an  old  building  used  since  the 
club  was  started  four  years  ago. 
It  w’ill  include  a  gymnasium,  a 
swimming  pool,  medical  and 
dental  clinics,  social  and  recrea¬ 
tional  rooms,  auditorium,  coun¬ 
seling  offices,  arts  and  handi¬ 
craft  rooms,  clubrooms  and  a 
library.  The  enterprise  will  be 
financed  by  proceeds  from  the 
Golden  Gloves  boxing  tourna¬ 
ment.  the  annual  sports  awards 
dinner,  and  professional  football 
games. 

■ 

Maes  and  Son  Quit 
McCarthy  Papers 

Houston,  Tex.  —  Resignation 
of  C.  C.  Maes  and  his  son, 
Thomas  M.  Raes,  III,  as  presi¬ 
dent  and  national  advertising  di¬ 
rector.  respectively,  of  News. 
Inc.  here,  was  announced  this 
week. 

Both  helped  start  the  Glenn 
McCarthy  neighborhood  papers. 

Howard  W.  Greenwood,  for¬ 
merly  local  advertising  director, 
has  been  named  advertising  di¬ 
rector.  and  John  H.  Murphy,  for¬ 
merly  managing  editor,  has  been 
name  editorial  director,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carthy  announced.  William  Suh- 
ler  is  business  manager  of  the 
corporation. 

■ 

Newsday  Staff  Turns 
Do'wn  Guild  As  Agent 

Employes  in  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  of  Hempstead  (N.  Y.  > 
Sewsday  voted  against  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild.  34 
to  24,  in  a  collective  bargaining 
agency  election  this  week.  A 
contract  with  the  Newspaper 
Guild  of  New  York  expired  in 
1947  and  Newsday  refused  to 
negotiate  a  new  one  on  the 
ground  the  guild  no  longer  rep¬ 
resented  a  majority  of  the  em¬ 
ployes.  A  new  guild  unit  was 
formed  recently. 

■ 

School  Board  Report 

Peoria,  Ill.  —  The  Board  of 
Education  of  Peoria  ran  a  20- 
page  tabloid  section  in  the 
Peoria  Journal  Star  of  Sunday, 
June  5,  presenting  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  school’s  annual  re¬ 
port. 


editor  & 
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HEART  THROBS 

In  the  truest  sense  HEART  THROBS  is  a  book  of 
the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the  people — a 
typically  American  book.  It  is  a  volume  built  by  the 
plain  people,  as  Lincoln  loved  to  call  us,  containing 
840  poems  and  bits  of  prose,  quotations,  or  anecdotes 
dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  American  people.  It  repre¬ 
sents  contributions  from  many  thousands  who  have 
treasured  and  preserved  their  selections  which  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  affections,  hopes,  experience,  fancy  or 
judgment  with  the  heart-felt  interest  of  each  con¬ 
tributor.  Every  one  is  a  chosen  gem  filling  this 
volume  with  memories  of  the  great  and  powerful, 
as  well  as  humble  friends.  Price  $2.50 


HEART  SONGS 

Heart  Songs  is  a  companion  book  to  Heart  Throbs. 
It  contains  words  and  music  of  over  five  hundred 
songs  selected  from  the  contributions  of  many  thous¬ 
ands  of  people.  These  favorite  songs  have  stood 
the  test  of  time  and  retain  their  popularity.  The 
awards  were  made  by  Victor  Herbert  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  comments  from  leading  newspapers  tell  the  story 
of  why  HEART  SONGS  should  have  a  place  in  every 
American  Home.  Price  $3.50 


The  HEART  SONGS  book 
has  a  positive  historic  value. 
— i\eu'  York  Times. 

All  music  lovers  welcome 
this  volume  of  HEART 
SONGS  because  of  its  com¬ 
pleteness.  ISIDORE  WIT- 
MARK,  Music  Publisher, 
Netv  York. 

Justifies  the  title  of  "Songs 
of  the  Heart.” — BuffaloNews. 


A  notable  selection  of  en¬ 
dearing  and  enduring  old 
songs. — Portland  Oregonian. 

HEART  SONGS  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful  thought  expressed  in  a 
book. — Christian  Science 
Monitor. 

HEART  SONGS  is  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  fine  holiday  gift 
book.  —  Savannah,  Georgia, 
i^etvs. 


Popular  (iift  Books  by  Joe  Mitchell  Chappie 
TO  BAGDAD  AND  BACK 

Contains  a  graphic  account  of  Mr.  Chappie’s  tour  of 
the  Levant,  on  to  Bagdad  and  back,  following  the 
first  World  War.  It  includes  his  impressions  of 
peoples  and  scenes  in  Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria,  Iraq, 
and  Iran.  Price  $3.00. 

VIVID  SPAIN 

Gives  a  truly  vivid  description  of  Mr.  Chappie’s 
journeys  through  twenty-seven  provinces  in  Spain 
prior  to  the  Revolution — an  old  Hispania  that  may 
never  be  seen  again  in  historic  setting.  Illustrated 
with  thirty-four  superb  etchings  by  Levon  West,  to¬ 
gether  with  colored  illustrations.  Price  $3.00. 

^OQ  AlltckQlL  Okapplot  SJnc. 

THE  BOOK-NEST 
Winthrop,  Massachusetts 
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New  York  News 
Charities  Pass 
$500,000  Total 

The  New  York  News  Welfare 
.Vssociation.  Inc.,  sponsor  of  the 
Golden  Gloves.  Silver  Skates, 
and  Harvest  Moon  Ball,  has 
passed  the  $500,000  mark  in 
charitable  contributions. 

The  announcement  of  a  $40,- 
000  donation,  representing  the 
net  receipts  of  the  1949  Golden 
Gloves  and  Silver  Skates,  in¬ 
creased  the  total  for  its  13  years 
of  existence  to  $512,290.20. 

The  organizations  which  shared 
equally  in  the  most  recent  gifts 
were  the  Red  Cross,  the  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Jewish  Philanthropies  of 
New  York,  the  Federation  of 
Protestant  Welfare  Agencies, 
Inc.,  and  the  Catholic  Charities 
of  the  Archdiocese  of  New  York 
and  the  Diocese  of  Brooklyn. 
The  latter  two  organizations  di¬ 
vided  a  quarter  of  the  share. 

The  funds  w’ere  earmarked  by 
the  News  Welfare  Association 
for  use  in  the  youth  programs 
of  those  charities  except  in  the 
case  of  the  Red  Cross  which  di¬ 
rected  them  into  its  general 
fund. 

■ 

Chicago  Dailies 
Hosts  to  Admen 

Chicago — More  than  500  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  and  their 
agency  executives  will  be  guests 
of  four  Chicago  newspapers  here 
June  22  at  a  luncheon  at  the 
Palmer  House  when  Harold 
Barnes,  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA,  wdll  pre¬ 
sent  a  slide  film,  showing  varia¬ 
tions  between  markets  for  vari¬ 
ous  products. 

The  presentation  is  being  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Herald-American, 
Daily  News,  Sun-Times  and  Trib¬ 
une,  with  Irwin  Maier,  Milwau¬ 
kee  (Wis. )  Journal  publisher 
and  vice-chairman  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising  Committee  in 
Charge,  as  toastmaster. 

■ 

Chicago  ITU  Strike 
Still  Stalemated 

Chicago — No  tangible  progress 
has  been  reported  on  the  Chica¬ 
go  newspaper  printers’  strike 
which  will  reach  its  19th  month 
June  24,  since  Chicago  Local 
16,  _  International  Typographical 
Union,  turned  down  the  pub¬ 
lishers'  final  contract  offer,  in¬ 
cluding  a  $10-a-week  wage  in¬ 
crease.  April  3. 

Publishers  are  waiting  for  the 
local  union  to  suggest  having 
the  ITU  Executive  Council  asked 
to  sit  in  on  any  further  nego¬ 
tiations.  The  ITU  Council,  in 
turn,  has  informed  Local  16  “if 
and  when’’  it  can  be  helpful,  it 
will  be  available  in  the  Chicago 
situation. 

■ 

Build  Blood  Bank 

Members  of  the  Associated 
Press  staff  in  New  York  City 
have  built  up  a  Red  Cross  blood 
bank  in  memory  of  Mitchell  A. 
Curtis,  night  radio  editor  who 
died  of  acute  leukemia  last 
March.  Assistant  General  Man¬ 
ager  Charles  E.  Honce  was  at 
the  head  of  the  line  of  donors. 
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monopolistic  practices’  in  the 
U.  S.  Press,  but  denied  there 
exists  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  a 
monopoly  of  news,  since  outside 
papers  are  available  in  every 
city  and  there  is  competition 
from  news  magazines  and  radio 
stations. 

While  there  has  been  some 
increase  in  group  ownership,  he 
added,  the  number  of  papers 
owned  by  national  groups  has 
decreased  in  recent  years. 

Answering  the  charge  that 
“exceptional  and  sensational 
events  are  emphasized  in  order 
to  attract  the  maximum  audi¬ 
ence.  thereby  crowding  out  more 
significant  matters,”  Mr.  Binder 
said  those  who  complain  loudest 
“seem  to  me  to  betray  a  certain 
lack  of  democratic  conviction.” 

“They  seem  to  be  thinking 
primarily  of  the  interests  of  a 
cultural  elite  and  ignoring  the 
interests  of  the  public  at  large,” 
he  said. 

Talk  of  evil  influence  of  the 
advertiser  on  the  American  press 
“is  not  well  founded.”  Mr.  Bin¬ 
der  said.  “The  larger  papers 
have  so  many  advertisers  that 
they  could  not  be  dominated  by 
any  one  or  a  single  group.  To 
defer  to  one  would  be  to  alien¬ 
ate  all  the  others.  There  is  safe¬ 
ty  as  well  as  integrity  in  defer¬ 
ring  to  none  and  being  inde¬ 
pendent  of  all.” 

“Our  press  has  never  asked 
the  government  for  special  priv¬ 
ileges  and  it  receives  none.  It 
asks  only  the  right  to  report.  It 
considers  no  elected  official  im¬ 
mune  from  independent  report¬ 
ing  and  candid  criticism,”  he 
added. 

The  only  serious  complaint  he 
would  register  against  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  he  said,  “arises  from 
the  sometimes  over-zealous  ap¬ 
plication  of  our  immigration 
laws  in  respect  of  the  entry  of 
a  certain  category  of  foreign 
news  personnel." 

Egyptian  Practices 

Mahmoud  Azmi,  speaking  of 
the  obstacles  to  the  free  flow  of 
information  in  his  country, 
Egypt,  gave  many  examples, 
such  as:  the  requirement  of  an 
official  permit  to  begin  a  news¬ 
paper,  with  political  considera¬ 
tions  influencing  the  granting  of 
permits;  governmental  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  staff  to  be  hired: 
abuse  of  censorship  provisions; 
confiscation  of  newspapers;  gov¬ 
ernmental  prohibition  of  the  en¬ 
try  of  certain  publications;  dip¬ 
lomatic  interventions  and  religi¬ 
ous  interventions. 

He  said  that  the  Egyptian  gov¬ 
ernment  officially  terminated  its 
censorship  when  the  Palestine 
hostilities  ceased,  but  that  there 
remains  a  loophole  provision 
whereby  newspapers  must  sub¬ 
mit  six  copies  of  each  of  their 
publications  to  government  au¬ 
thorities  at  least  two  hours  in 
advance  of  actual  publication. 
The  authorities  have  a  right  to 
order  deletions  at  the  last  min¬ 
ute.  he  said. 

Mr.  Williams  told  the  Sub¬ 
commission  that  governmental 
pressure  on  papers  no  longer 
applied  in  Great  Britain,  but 
that  commercially  operated  pa¬ 


pers  were  to  a  large  extent  sub¬ 
ject  to  pressure  from  their 
sponsors.”  Because  of  their  de¬ 
sire  to  get  advertising,  they  had 
to  appeal  to  the  largest  number 
of  readers  possible,  and  the 
quality  of  the  news  suffered 
from  such  a  policy,  he  added. 

He  said  that  if  there  were 
some  obstacles  to  the  free  flow 
of  information  in  Great  Britain, 
particularly  commercial  obsta¬ 
cles.  there  was  such  a  diversity 
of  newspapers  that  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  all  opinions  could  be 
found. 

’Circus'  Papers  Scored 

Andre  Geraud  of  France,  "Per- 
tinax,”  stated  that  freedom  of 
the  press  is  "not  an  empty  word 
in  Western  Europe."  and  cited 
as  an  example  the  freedom  he 
was  given  to  criticize  conserva¬ 
tive  French  ministers  while  writ¬ 
ing  for  a  conservative  Paris 
paper. 

A  true  obstacle  to  adequate 
flow  of  information.  Mr.  Geraud 
said,  is  the  "Circus,"  or  "sensa¬ 
tional”  newspaper,  which  he  said 
is  a  "mere  flow  of  sensational¬ 
ism.” 

Devadas  Gandhi  said  his  coun¬ 
try,  India,  is  in  the  process  of 
abolishing  restrictive  regulations 
on  freedom  of  information.  He 
was  concerned,  however,  about 
the  inadequacy  of  newsprint  in 
the  world  and  suggested  that 
American  newspaper  editors 
hold  a  conference  and  agree  to 
reduce  the  size  of  their  papers. 

Mr.  Zonov,  after  a  long  attack 
on  the  "press  monopolies”  of  the 
U.  S.  and  Great  Britain,  told 
the  Subcommission  that  "work¬ 
ers,  youth,  party,  scientific  and 
other  organizations  ’  had  their 
own  press  organs  in  the  USSR, 
and  all  press  organs  had  free 
access  to  information  without 
limitations  or  exceptions. 

He  said  that  in  1913  there 
were  859  newspapers  with  2,700, 
000  readers  in  Russia.  In  1946, 
he  said,  there  were  7.000  news¬ 
papers  with  29.600.000  readers. 

In  Yugoslavia.  Mr.  Dedijer 
said,  the  organs  of  the  press  be¬ 
long  to  "mass  organizations,” 
and  the  press  seldom  if  ever 
reported  the  type  of  "sensation¬ 
al"  news  such  as  “scandals, 
crimes  and  superstitions  ’  as  did 
the  American  press. 

The  Subcommission  requested 
the  UN  Secretary-General  to 
make  several  studies  for  presen¬ 
tation  at  the  next  session.  These 
include  information  on  govern¬ 
mental  measures  —  administra¬ 
tive,  legislative  and  judicial — in 
the  field  of  the  press  that  have 
been  effected  since  1948;  a  de¬ 
tailed  study  of  existing  inter¬ 
governmental  agreements  in  the 
field,  and  a  report  an  any  press 
treaties  that  may  be  adopted  by 
the  UN  General  Assembly. 

French  Occupation 
Press  Is  Doomed 

By  G.  Langelaan 

Paris — There  is  little  hope  for 
the  reappearance  of  French 
newspapers  that  published  dur¬ 
ing  the  German  occupation, 
Pierre  Bloch,  head  of  the  So- 
ciete  Nationale  des  Entreprises 
de  Presse,  told  a  press  confer¬ 
ence  recently. 

The  law  of  May  11,  1946,  con¬ 
stituted  the  Societe  Nationale 
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des  Entreprises  de  Press* 
company  for  taking  over  'sD 
newspapers  and  printing  worh 
that  had  been  run  under 
man  occupation.  It  was  consti 
tuted  to  print  the  hitherto  cla^ 
destine  newspapers  and  all  nj. 
pers  that  had  obtained  a  clea 
bill  by  not  appearing  in  tht 
north  zone  after  June  25,  1940 
or  in  the  south  zone  after  Nov  ’ 
11,  1942. 

The  bill  provided  that  indem¬ 
nities  should  be  paid  to  previom 
owners  of  newspapers  and  plant 
who  had  not  actively  collabo¬ 
rated  with  the  Germans,  as  to 
shareholders  of  good  faith. 

M.  Bloch  complained  that 
criticism  of  the  undertaking  had 
been  unfair  and  biased.  He  de 
dared  that  the  trading  deficit 
had  been  regularly  diminished 
and  while  it  stood  at  560  million 
francs  in  1946  when  taken  over 
by  State  trustees,  it  had  b«n 
reduced  to  214  millions  in  1947 
and  to  100  millions  in  1948.  He 
fe,t  sure  that,  apart  from  unfore¬ 
seeable  difficulties,  the  end  of 
this  year  would  find  the  unde^ 
taking  free  of  all  debt. 

The  turnovei-  of  the  enterprise 
had  increased  from  2500  milLon 
francs  in  1947  to  4,000  millions 
in  1948.  Economies  had  been  ef¬ 
fected  through  rationization  to 
the  extent  of  200  million  francs 
for  Paris  and  144  million  francs 
for  the  provincial  press. 

M.  Bloch  was  most  emphatic 
that  no  revision  of  the  law  of 
May  11,  1946,  was  likely.  In¬ 
terests  counting  on  such  revision 
and  the  reappearance  of  news¬ 
papers  condemned  by  public 
opinion  and  the  liberation  of 
parliament,  ratified  by  subse¬ 
quent  parliaments,  were  indulg¬ 
ing  in  wishful  thinking,  he  said. 

Freedom  in  Argentina 
Despite  Government 

By  Jack  Tarver 

(Note:  Visiting  South  Amer 
tea  for  a  year  under  an  Ogin 
Reid  Foundation  Fellowshif, 
Mr.  Tarver,  associate  editor  of 
the  Atlanta  Constitution,  wrote 
this  summary  of  Argentine 
newspaper  conditions  and  tent 
it  from  Montevideo,  Uruguay.) 

Buenos  Aires  —  One  of  the 
best — and  some  of  the  worst- 
newspapers  in  the  world  are 
published  here. 

The  best,  of  course,  is  U 
Prensa,  its  long-time  reputation 
further  enhanced  by  its  coura¬ 
geous  course  during  the  last 
several  years. 

The  worst  are  the  sycophantic 
sheets,  owned  or  intimidated  b.v 
the  government,  which  daily  fill 
their  columns  with  stories  so 
flagrantly  slanted  as  to  libel  the 
intelligence  of  their  readers. 

The  manner  in  which  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  a  once-independent 
press  could  thus  be  brcjught  to 
heel  makes  an  interesting  and 
alarming  study.  Take,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  case  of  La  Reuon,  a 
respected  afternoon  publication 
of  better  than  average  financial 
success  but  without  any  con¬ 
siderable  reserve  capital.  It  wn* 
able  to  pay  the  high  salanK 
decreed  by  the  government  m 
December  of  1946;  to  raise  the® 
40%  by  government  order  us* 
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vear-  to  give  the  government 
10%  ’of  its  paper  supply;  to  pay 
a  government  agency  6%  com¬ 
mission  on  newsprint  which  the 
4  paper  itself  buys  direct  from  the 

manufacturer. 

Finally,  No  Editorials 

But  it  was  not  able  to  resist 
the  ruthless  persecution  from 
every  possible  angle.  Its  trucks, 
hurrying  to  make  trains,  were 
stopped  at  every  corner  by  po¬ 
licemen  who  took  their  time 
checking  the  driver  s  license,  the 
motor  number  and  a  hundred 
other  details.  Its  bundles  of 
papers  for  Mendoza  somehow 
were  sent  to  Tucuman  and  those 
for  Tucuman  to  Mar  del  Plata. 
jMunicipal  inspectors  said  the 
elevators  had  to  be  replaced,  the 
pressroom  ceiling  raised  and  a 
35,000  peso  water  pump  in¬ 
stalled. 

One  day  a  welfare  department 
inspector  decided  the  ventilation 
system  was  inadequate.  La 
Razon  took  down  its  fans  to 
swap  for  larger  ones.  While 
they  were  being  exchanged,  an¬ 
other  inspector  levied  a  5,000 
peso  fine  because  there  were  no 
fans.  Finally,  La  Razon  gave 
up.  Today  it  carries  no  editorial 
page. 

Only  two  papers.  La  Prensa 
and  Aiacion,  were  able  to  resist 
such  tactics.  Nacion,  although 
it  has  been  just  as  outspoken  in 
its  opposition  to  the  rising  tide 
of  totalitarianism  in  Argentina, 
has  not  been  harassed  as  vio¬ 
lently  as  La  Prensa,  which  not 
only  epitomizes  the  articulate 
opposition  but  also  is  right  off 
the  Plaza  de  Mayo,  where  the 
government  rallies  are  held. 

Because  of  this  proximity  to 
the  scene  of  balcony  oratory.  La 
Prensa  has  been  forced  to  spend 
many  thousand  pesos  installing 
automatic  steel  barricades  be¬ 
hind  every  window  and  door. 
Buenos  Aires  boasts  the  world’s 
largest  police  force  and  it  is  un¬ 
deniably  a  competent  one.  But 
it  always  lacked  the  orders,  if 
not  the  ability,  to  cope  with  the 
mobs  who  came  by  to  hurl 
cobble  stones  and  scrap  iron 
through  La  Prensa’s  windows 
after  being  whipped  to  fury  by 
one  of  the  Peronista  spell¬ 
binders. 


ingly  comprehensive  wire  serv¬ 
ice  reports,  a  complete  weather 
forecast  from  its  own  meteoro¬ 
logical  observatory  and  such 
“Informaciones  Utiles”  as  the 
date  by  Gregorian,  Orthodox, 
Mahometan  and  Israelite  calen¬ 
dars.  Moreover,  it  maintains 
its  public  assistance  program 
whereby  30-odd  specialists  give 
free  m^ical,  legal  and  agricul¬ 
tural  advice,  its  free  music 
school,  its  lectures  and  forums 
and  its  100,000  volume  public 
library. 

In  March  of  this  year,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  expropriated  all  stocks 
of  newsprint  “to  stabilize  the 
market  and  insure  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  all  papers.”  This 
amounted,  in  effect,  to  taking  La 
Prensa’s  and  Nacion’s  stock  of 
11,000  and  7,000  tons,  respec¬ 
tively,  and  dividing  it  up  among 
the  government  papers,  none  of 
which  had  any  appreciable  sup¬ 
ply.  The  government  now  al¬ 
lots  newsprint  on  the  basis  of  12 
pages  daily,  except  that  an  in¬ 
crease  is  allowed  “to  compen¬ 
sate”  for  space  occupied  by 
news,  speeches  and  photos  re¬ 
ferring  to  government  officials. 

As  might  be  expected,  govern¬ 
ment  handling  of  newsprint  has 
hardly  been  characterized  by 
any  great  evidence  of  efficiency. 
One  newspaper  has  had  inquir¬ 
ies  from  eight  separate  govern¬ 
ment  departments  about  its 
newsprint  requirements  in  the 
three  months  since  the  govern¬ 
ment  took  over.  And  month 
before  last.  La  Prensa,  which 
has  the  nation's  largest  supply 
of  newsprint  in  the  same  build¬ 
ing  as  its  presses,  was  allocated 
its  supply  from  the  stocks  of 
Nacion! 

Incidentally,  for  all  the  fact 
that  the  government  ostensibly 
took  over  the  distribution  of 
newsprint  “to  stabilize  the  mar¬ 
ket,”  some  of  the  smaller  papers 
complain  that — despite  the  fav¬ 
orable  long-time  contracts  held 
by  La  Prensa  and  Nacion — the 
government  is  charging  much 
more  for  paper  than  the  black 
market  ever  did. 

Freedom  of  the  press  is  guar¬ 
anteed  in  the  new  Argentine 
constitution.  And  freedom  of 
the  press  does  exist,  at  least  at 
this  time,  in  Argentina.  But 
there  is  no  escaping  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  it  exists  in  spite, 
rather  than  because  of,  the  gov¬ 
ernment. 


The  third  newspaper  was  com¬ 
munistic  too.  the  official  paper 
of  the  Communist  Party  or 
KPD,  the  so-called  Deutsche 
Volkszeitung. 

In  the  next  months,  when 
there  were  three  other  parties 
in  Berlin,  the  Social  Democratic 
Party  or  SPD,  the  Christian 
Democratic  Union  or  CDU.  and 
the  Liberal  Democratic  Party  or 
LDP,  the  Russians  also  licensed 
the  official  papers  of  these  par¬ 
ties,  Das  Volk,  Neue  Zeit,  and 
Der  Morgen.  Besides  there  were 
founded  some  other  newspapers 
of  communistic  tendency,  the 
Nacht-Express  and  Berlin  am 
Mittag. 

The  communists  would  have 
been  the  victors  of  the  political 
and  newspaper  fight,  if  there 
hadn't  been  published  Amer¬ 
ican,  British  and  French- 
licensed  newspapers  too.  The 
first  British  and  American  news¬ 
papers,  Der  Berliner  and  Allge- 
meine  Zeitung  were  published 
in  the  beginning  of  August,  the 
French  newspaper  Der  Kurier 
in  November.  1945.  Later  the 
Telegraf  filled  the  place  of  Der 
Berliner,  Der  Tagesspiegel  the 
place  of  Allgemeine  Zeitung. 

When  a  minority  of  the  SPD 
had  been  integrated  with  the 
Communist  Party,  Neue 
Deutschland  and  Das  Volk  van¬ 
ished  in  favor  of  a  new  SED- 
paper,  Neues  Deutschland. 
Therefore  the  majority  of  the 
SPD  projected  the  publishing  of 
another  newspaper  with  the 
name  of  the  once  famous  social 
democrat  paper  Voru-aerts.  but 
the  organization  committee  of 
the  SED  baffled  the  SPD-project 
by  publishing  a  newspaper  with 
the  name  Vorwaerts.  and  the 
SPD  of  Berlin  published  a 
British-licensed  newspaper,  Der 
Sozia  Idemokrat. 

The  front  of  the  newspapers 
of  the  Western  sectors  of  Berlin 
was  not  only  enlarged  by  the 
American  -  licensed  newspaper 
Der  Abend,  but  also  by  British- 
licensed  newspapers  of  the 
Western  CDU.  Der  Tag.  and  the 
Western  LDP,  Das  Berliner 
Montagsecho,  ready  to  fight 
against  the  Russian  tendency  of 
the  newspapers  of  these  parties 
in  the  Eastern  sector  of  Berlin. 

In  this  way  there  was  already 
a  vivacious  and  large  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  postwar  press  of 
Berlin.  This  can  be  seen  in  the 
following  table: 


'First  50  Years' 
Are  Marked  By 
E.  O.  Lambright 

Tampa.  Fla. — ^“The  First  50 
Years”  was  the  title  of  E.  D. 
Lambright’s  column  in  the 
Tampa  Tribune  of  May  29. 

The  present  editorial  director 
of  the  Tribune  recalled: 

“It  was  June  1.  1899.  A  train 
which  had  slowly  chug-chugged 
all  day  from  Brunswick,  Ga., 
groaned  to  a  weary  stop  at  10 
p.m.  at  the  old  Plant  System 
depot  on  Polk  St.  Among  the 
detraining  passengers  was  a 
young  fellow  from  Georgia  who 
came  to  Tampa  to  take  a  tem¬ 
porary  two  or  three  months  job 
on  the  Tribune.  I  have  stayed 
50  years. 

“First  impressions  were  disap¬ 
pointing  and  discouraging  In 
fact,  before  I  had  traversed  the 
wooden  sidewalk,  with  every 
third  or  fourth  plank  missing, 
from  the  depot  to  Franklin  St., 
I  had  decided  to  go  back  home 
on  the  next  train.  But.  framed 
in  the  doorway  of  the  Tribune 
shop  was  the  smiling  counte¬ 
nance  of  W.  F.  Stovall,  for  25 
years  my  friendly  and  forgiving 
employer,  and.  ever  since,  a 
kindly  and  encouraging  men¬ 
tor.  His  cordial  reassurance  re¬ 
pealed  my  resolution  to  return. 

“The  Tribune  lived  and  grew 
with  Tampa.  Sold  by  Col.  Sto¬ 
vall  to  a  local  sj’ndicate.  headed 
by  Dr.  L.  A.  Bize.  it  then  passed 
to  those  two  great  publishers, 
S.  E.  Thomason  and  John  Stew¬ 
art  Bryan,  and  now  in  the  cap¬ 
able  control  of  their  heirs  and 
successors,  with  peak  circula¬ 
tion  and  broadening  territory; 
and  rolling  soon  will  be  a  mar¬ 
velous  new  press,  occupying 
space  as  large  as  the  entire  orig¬ 
inal  Tribune  plant. 

“In  1906  Joe  Mims  came  into 
my  life,  beginning  as  the  Trib¬ 
une  bookkeeper,  now  its  chief 
executive — always  a  consistent 
friend. 

“My  interlude  of  years 

(1917-23)  as  postmaster  was 
visioned  as  a  vacation  from  the 
daily  grind:  but  World  War  I 
and  its  aftermath  imposed  addi¬ 
tional  duties  upon  the  office — 
and  I  was  glad  to  get  back  to 
the  editorial  typewriter  " 


La  Prensa  Prospers 
Despite  the  many  restrictions. 
La  Prensa  continues  to  prosner. 
Its  daily  circulation  has  risen 
from  360,000  to  426,000  in  the 
past  year.  Its  classified  ads, 
which  provide  much  of  the  pa¬ 
per's  revenue,  are  limited  to  one 
line  of  agate  type  now.  But  it 
still  carries  more  than  all  the 
j  r^t  of  the  13  papers  in  Buenos 
I  Aires  put  together.  Hundreds  of 
persons  stand  in  line  daily  out¬ 
side  the  building,  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  be  able  to  insert 
an  ad.  Its  display  advertising  is 
limited  to  2  columns.  35  centi¬ 
meters  (about  12  inches),  and 
advertisers  are  fighting  for  space. 

La  Prensa  has  dropped  many 
of  Its  features  and  the  only  two 
comic  strips  it  ever  carried.  'The 
crossword  puzzle  has  been  cut  to 
twice  a  vveek.  But  it  still  finds 
room  in  its  12  pages  for  amaz¬ 


All  Berlin  Divided 
Into  Many  Press  Parts 

By  Heinrich  H.  Walter 

Postwar  newspapers  of  Berlin 
follow  the  pattern  set  for  the 
division  into  the  Russia  sector 
and  the  Western  sectors.  The 
larger  the  schism  the  clearer 
the  contrast  between  the  Rus¬ 
sian-licensed  papers  and  the 
American,  or  British,  or  French 
licen.sed  papers. 

The  first  postwar  Russian- 
licensed  newspapers  in  Berlin 
were  published  some  days  or 
weeks  after  the  end  of  the 
Battle  of  Berlin  and  the  end 
of  the  war. 

The  first  copies  of  two  Rus¬ 
sian-licensed  papers,  the  Taeg- 
liche  Rundschau  and  the  Ber¬ 
liner  Zeitung,  were  published 
May  15,  1945  and  May  21,  1945. 


Name  Licensed 

Taecliche  Rundschau .  Russia 

Berliner  Zeitung .  Russia 

Deutsche  Volkszeitung  ....  Russia 

Das  Volk .  Russia 

Xeue  Zeit .  Russia 

Der  Berliner .  British 

Der  Morgen .  Russia 

-Mlgemeire  Zeitung .  .\inerican 

Der  Tages-spiegel .  .American 

Der  Kurier .  French 

Der  Nacht-Kxpress .  Russia 

Telegraf .  British 

A'orwaerts .  Russia 

Xeiies  Deutschland .  Russia 

Der  Sozialdeniokrat .  British 

Der  .Abend . American 

Berlin  am  Mittag .  Russia 

Berlirer  Montagsecho .  British 

Xational-Zeitung .  Russia 

Der  Tag .  British 

Besides  these  postwar  news¬ 
papers.  the  American  -  licensed 
newspaper  Die  Neue  Zeitung, 
printed  in  Munich,  and  the 
British-licensed  newspaper  Die 
Welt,  printed  in  Hamburg,  pub¬ 
lish  Berlin  editions. 


Tendence 

or  Party  Begin  End 

KPD  SED  Afay  l.A.  1&45  . 

KPD -.SED  May  21.  IM.A  . 

KPD  June  l.J,  194.'  April  21,  1946 

SPD  Julv  7,  194.’;  .April  21,  1946 

CDU  lulv  22.  194.';  . 

British  .Aug.  2.  IBA.A  .April  30.  1946 

LDP  .Aug.  3,  1945  . 

.American  .Aug.  8.  lOA.A  Xov.  11,  1945 

.American  Sept.  27.  194.'^  . 

French  Xov.  12.  1945  . 

KPD  '.SED  Dec.  7,  1945  . 

SPD  Mar  22.  1945  . 

SED  .April  9,  1940  . 

SED  .April  23,  194f  . 

SPD  June  6.  1940  . 

-American  Oct.  10.  1946  . 

SED  Feb.  3.  1947  Fel  29  1948 

LDP  Dec.  22,  1947  . 

SED  Mar.  22,  1948  . 

CDU  Alar.  23.  1948  . . 


96  Pages  for  Winnipeg 

Winnipeg,  Can  —  The  Winni¬ 
peg  Tribune  of  May  28  con¬ 
tained  96  pages — second  largest 
in  its  history — Winnipeg’s  75th 
anniversary. 


editor  S  publisher  for  June  18,  1949 
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Walter  Catterall 
Dies;  Publisher 
Of  Pa.  Daily 

Brownsville,  Pa. — Walter  Cat¬ 
terall,  49,  publisher  of  Broicns- 
ville  Telegraph  since  1938,  died 
June  13,  after  an  illness  of  12 
weeks.  He  underwent  two  major 
operations. 

Mr.  Catterall  was  born  Feb. 
9.  1900,  in  England  and  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1922.  He 
settled  in  Brownsville  a  year 
later  and  soon  became  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  Telegraph,  start¬ 
ing  as  a  wrapper  in  the  mailing 
department.  He  became  book¬ 
keeper,  accountant.  business 
manager  and  publisher. 

At  his  death  he  was  president 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers'  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Among  survivors  is  a  brother. 
Charles,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Telegraph. 

■ 

Capper's  First  Boss 
On  Newspaper  Dies 

Topeka,  Kan. — Oscar  Swayze, 
89.  early  day  Topeka  newspaper¬ 
man,  former  public  official  and 
the  man  who  gave  Senator  Ar¬ 
thur  Capper  his  first  job  here, 
died  June  12  in  a  Topeka  hospi¬ 
tal. 

Mr.  Swayze  was  composing 
room  foreman  of  the  Topeka 
Daily  Capital  in  1884  when  Mr. 
Capper  arrived  in  Topeka  from 
Garnett.  Mr.  Swayze  saw  that 
he  got  a  job  in  the  composing 
room  and  a  few  weeks  later,  Mr. 
Capper  shifted  to  the  news  room. 

Mr.  Swa.vze  was  born  in 
Bro9klyn.  N.  Y.  His  father  es¬ 
tablished  the  Topeka  Blade, 
predecessor  of  the  Topeka  State 
Journal.  His  father  was  shot  and 
killed  in  1877. 

■ 

T.  S.  Buchanan  Dies; 
Advertising  Executive 

Thomas  S.  Buchanan,  former 
president  of  Buchanan  &  Co.,  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  and  creator  of 
the  name  “Fire  Chief’  for  “rex- 
aco  gasoline,  died  June  13  at 
his  home  in  Sharon,  Conn.  He 
was  56  years  old. 

After  serving  in  World  War  I. 
Mr.  Buchanan  joined  the  HanfT- 
Metzger  agency  and  handled 
Texaco  advertising.  He  became 
president  of  Hanff-Metzger  in 
1935.  Two  years  later  the  firm 
name  was  changed  to  Buchanan 
&  Co.  He  continued  as  a  direc¬ 
tor  and  consultant  after  resign¬ 
ing  as  president  of  the  agency. 


Curtis  E.  Van  Dyke,  of  the 
advertising  department  of  the 
Syracuse  (N.  Y. )  Herald-Journal 
and  old  Syracuse  Journal,  June 
7.  At  one  time  he  was  Journal 
advertising  manager. 

Hamilton  Richards  Morgan, 
53,  editor  of  the  Brockville 
(Ont. )  Recorder  Times,  June  8, 
at  his  home.  For  several  years 
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he  had  been  vicepresident  and 
managing  director  of  the  paper. 

Everard  Gove.  78,  former  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  Biddeford 
(Me.)  Daily  Journal,  for  six 
years  postmaster  of  the  town 
and  later  special  columnist  for 
the  Journal,  June  9,  at  Bidde¬ 
ford. 

Ralph  Thorn,  73,  veteran  Buf¬ 
falo  newspaperman,  June  11,  at 
his  home  in  Orchard  Park,  N.  Y. 
He  began  his  newspaper  ca¬ 
reer  in  1898,  worked  for  the  old 
Buffalo  Enquirer  and  Buffalo 
Courier,  and  was  with  the  Buf¬ 
falo  Evening  News  for  more 
than  20  years,  as  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor,  state  editor,  assistant  city 
editor  and  news  editor. 

L.  A.  Morgan,  82,  retired 
newspaper  editor  of  Americus, 
Ga.,  recently. 

Larry  M.  Smith,  33,  an  editor 
for  the  Associated  Press  in 
Cleveland.  O.,  since  1942,  for¬ 
mer  reporter  for  the  Parkers¬ 
burg  ( W.  Va.)  News  and  Mari¬ 
etta  (O.)  Times,  June  13,  at  a 
Cleveland  hospital. 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time — $.50  per  line 
4  times —  .40  per  line 

HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

1  time — $1.00  per  line 

2  times —  .90  per  line 
4  times —  .80  per  line 

3  lines  minimum 

Ooont  epproximstely  fire,  S  letter 
words,  one  line. 

Count  four  words  for  box  number. 
No  abbreYiations. 

Forms  close  Wednesday  noon. 

There  is  a-n  additional  charge  ot 
1 5  cents  for  the  use  of  a  box  num¬ 
ber  on  each  order.  Postage  charges 
incurred  for  forwarding  PACKAGES 
will  be  billed. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS, 
please  address  them  as  follows:  Box 
Number,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  1475 
Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


_ NEWSPAPER— BROKERS _ 

FLOKID.V,  and  Southeastern,  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  bought  and 
solil.  The  R.  H.  Berg  Co.,  Melbourne, 

Floriila. _ 

WKSTKKX  UAILIKS,  WEEKLIES 
E.  M.  Downs 

1046  Washington,  Denver.  Colorado 
THIS  29-year-oId  agency  operates  on 
the  basis  of  a  square  deal  for  buyer 
and  seller. 

Len  Peighner  Agency,  Box  192,  Mt. 

Pleasant.  Michigan. _ 

We  have  better  buys  from  $20,000  to 

$2,000,000. 

ODETT  Sc  ODETT,  Brokers 
Publishers  for  many  years 
P.  O.  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Calif. 

ADVANTAGEOUS  buys  in  western 
newspapers.  Marcus  Griffin  Sc  Asso- 
ciates.  Box  608,  Tucumcari,  New  Mei. 

CALIFORNIA  DAILIES,  WEEKLIES 
J.  A.  Snyder,  9980  Braddock  Drive 
_ Quiver  City,  California _ 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W,  H,  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  California 

DAILIES  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 
L.  PARKER  UKELY 
Times  Bldg,,  St.  Petersburg.  Florida 

IOWA,  iTebraska  and  south 

DAKOTA  newspapers.  Herman  H. 
Koch,  2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City 


_ newspaper— RROKERS _ 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton.  n7"Y.' 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 


NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

EstXIlLISHl^  newspaper's 

with  protitnble  records,  on  fair  terms 
J.  R.  GABBERT 
■S937  Orange  .St.,  Riverside,  Cal. 

★  ★We  are  interested  in  listing  only 
safe  and  sound  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  properties.  .Lrthur  W.  Stypes, 
625  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  5,  Calif. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  ^ALE _ 

CATALOGUE  No.  21.  Newspapers  for 
Sale.  Now  ready.  Write  for  copy. 
May  Bros.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


MONTANA  COUNTY  SEAT  WEEK¬ 
LY,  No  competition  in  county,  $30.- 
000  including  fine  building,  five  room 
apartment;  grossing  $28,000;  good 
equipment.  Wayne  Peterson.  National 
Loan  Building,  Moorhead.  Minnesota. 


WEEKLIES,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
Iowa,  North  and  South  Dakota,  Mont¬ 
ana.  $8,000  to  $90,000.  Have  seen,  ex¬ 
amined.  analyzed,  every  property  and 
field.  Wayne  Peterson.  National  Loan 
Bldg.,  Moorhead,  Minn. 


TWO  MISSISSIPPI  WEEKLY  PA¬ 
PERS  each  exclusive  in  its  county. 
Rapidly  growing  towns  and  grossing 
more  than  asking  price.  Equipment 
can’t  be  replaced  for  price  asked. 
Clean  properties  and  making  money. 
Write  J.  B.  Snider,  P.  O.  Box  109, 
Bay  St.  Louis,  Mississippi. _ 

ARIZONA  WEEKLY,  $16,000. 
OREGON  WEEKLY.  Gross  $12,000. 
.\sking  $10,000  with  terms.  Jack  L. 
Stoll.  Box  8408,  Los  ■4ngeles  16,  Calif. 

PENNSYLVANIA  COUNTY  SEAT 
weekly.  Gross.  $105,000.  Plant  and 
building  worth  $70,000.  $25,000  cash 

handles.  Box  3535,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WEEKLY  in  Colorado  city  of  12,000 
w-ith  $13,000  gross.  $12,500  with 
terms.  E.  M.  Downs,  1046  Washing¬ 
ton.  Denver,  Colo. 


WEEKLY  published  in  Pennsylvania  j 
coal  town.  Can  be  bought  for  last  I 
year’s  net  plus  value  of  equipment.  | 
Price.  $25,000.  Box  3536.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 


DAILY  IN  SMALL  CITY 
Client  wants  daily  city  12  to  15,000. 
Can  pay  $45,000  down.  Information 
bandied  strictest  confidence.  You  will 
never  be  embarrassed  by  me.  J.  B. 
Snider,  Broker,  P.  0.  Box  109,  Bay  St. 
Louis,  Miss. 


THREE  experienced  newspapermen, 
father  and  two  sons,  would  like  to 
buy  operating  interest — up  to  half — 
in  daily  newspaper.  Prefer  one  which 
offers  maximum  opportunity  for 
growth.  Can  make  substantial  down 
payment  and  give  references.  North 
Central  or  Middle  Atlantic  states  pre¬ 
ferred.  Write  W.  H.  Gharrity,  Daily 
Advertiser,  Lafayette.  La. 
RESPf^IBLE  P.VRTTES^interested 
in  purchasing  well  established  daily 
property  worth  $1,000,000  or  more. 
Interested  only  in  sound  values.  Write 
Box  3549.  Editor  Jfc  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


GOSS  4  UNIT  PRESS:  Has  color  cyl¬ 
inder  with  first  impression  reversible 
for  three  colors  and  black,  2244'  cut¬ 
off.  A  C  drive. 

HOE  16  PAGE  PRESS:  Has  A  C 
drive,  complete  stereotype  outfit. 

GOSS  curved  plate  routers  21)4  and 
23  9/16”  cut-off. 

GOSS  Model  72-D  flat  shaver  with 
shell  cast  hold  down. 

WOOD  Pony  Autoplate  23  9/16"  with 
Vacuum  hack. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho 


EDITOR  & 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SAU 

32-P-4UE  HOE  guad  '  ’  !st raightiii^ 

double  width,  double  folders _ 2l«' 

sheet  cut.  Fine  condition,  ready  ^ 
mediate  delivery.  Box  3528.  Ediin,  i 
Publisher.  '  * 


5  $8  Linotypes 

2  Model  C — 3  Magazine  IntertvTu. 

Model  A  Intertype  ^ 
8-page  E  Duplex  Press 
Flat  bed  Miehle  &  Babcock  Preu«| 

NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
Marshall  &  Jefferson  Streets 
Philadelphia,  Penusylvauia 

LINOTYPE  MATS,  514  point  loait 
with  bold,  6  point  Century  expanded 
with  bold,  6 14  point  Ionic  ;5 
bold  face  ;2,  7  point  Ionic  with  hold 
Ben  Shuluian,  Inc.,  137  Gould  Sl 
Rochester,  New  York.  ^ 

FOR  S.\LE — New  equipment,  Direeto- 
mat.  Monomelt,  Morrison  Saws,  Ro¬ 
tary,  Shavers,  Radial  Arm  Ronteri 
Stereotype  Supplies,  Chases,  Fora 
Tables,  etc.  The  Mezo-Steele  Company 
400  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.  ' 

SINGLE  KEY  BOARD,  model  14,  m. 
rial  38093,  Linotype  with  34-cht'nn«l 
auxiliary,  three  main  magazine!,  foir 
molds,  electric  pot  and  motor,  $3,000 
as  is. 

Messenger  Publishing  Co. 
Mayfield,  Ky. 

ONE  Hoe  metal  furnace,  3000-lb.  a 
pacity,  equipped  with  Hoe  pnmp. 
Margach  metal  feeder,  double  viier. 
cooled  mould,  Parklow  autonutk 
burner.  $250  B’.O.B.  Corpus  Chrini, 
Texas.  Write  Caller-Times,  Corpu 
Christi. 

INTERTYPE— Model  B  (2  magaiinn). 
No.  5903.  Kept  up-to-date  by  jool 
machinist:  has  all  modern  equipment. 
Ready  to  run.  except  mats.  .In  ei- 
eellent  machine  for  $2900.  Kelley  4 
Jamison.  239  Court,  Memphis,  Tens 

CRAWFORD  SINGLE  WRAPPI2. 
Chio  likes  it.  Athens  Messenger  hii 
installed  two;  Newark  Advocate,  one. 
Chillicothe  and  Lancaster  installstiou 
on  order.  For  details,  write  EDMOKD- 
SON.  1522  Callowhill  Street,  Phila¬ 
delphia  30,  Pennsylvania. 

MODEL  30  LINOTYPE,  essentiilij 
as  good  as  new.  Completely  equipped 
including  four  main  and  four  suii 
iary  magazines,  four  molds,  electrit 
pot.  Emerson  motor,  and  good  lelee- 
tion  of  mats.  Can  make  delivery  sboit 
August  1.  Write  for  detailed  deserip- 
tion  and  price,  cash  or  terras.  Tie 
Sun  Publishing  Company.  Jachsos. 
Tennes.see. 


FOR  SALE 

High  grade  used  newspaper  rotsrj 
presses ;  Goss,  Hoe.  Scott  and  Duples: 
electrical  equipment  and  stereo;  sow 
with  color;  reels  and  C-H  conveyon 
All  page  sizes.  Write  us  for  our  to- 
rent  list. 

Model  ”A”  and  Model  ”E’’  Flit  Bed 
Presses  attractively  priced,  f.o.b.  ein 
We  also  purchase  used  press,  Itew 
and  composing  room  equipment. 

THE  MEZO-STEELE  COMPANT 
400  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  $,  II 
Phone:  ANdover  3-6497 


DUPLEX  STANDARD  STEREOTTP! 
METAL  FURNACE,  36  inch  dismew. 
5,000-lb.  capacity,  insulated  and  w- 
ered,  and  including  hood  and  h* 
duct:  Vandercook  25A  proof  pn* 
complete  with  automatic 
feed  table,  takes  form  up  to  25i» 
Shopping  News,  5309  Hamilton  An- 
Cleveland,  O.  _ 

ONE  2 -COMPARTMENT  RUBBB 
LINED  PLATING  TANK  for  nickeN 
tubular  press  plates  20  x  102  *  " 
inches  deep  overall;  also,  one  2-esj 
partment  cleaning  tank  20  x  64  z» 
inches  deep;  both  tanks  welded  otlr 
inch  steel  and  both  inclniive  eM* 
bars,  connectors  and  fittings,  w 
ping  News,  5309  Hamilton 
Cleveland,  0. 
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model  8  LINOTYPE,  serial  36817R. 
electric  pot  110  volt  AC;  now  in  use,  I 
but  ready  for  delivery  FOB  our  plant 
about  July  1.  May  be  seen  in  opera¬ 
tion  any  week  day.  Good  mechanical 
condition.  Attractive  price.  Evening 
Independent,  St.  Petersburg,  Florida. 

hoe  four  unit  PRESS,  double 
folders  and  rolls  on  each  end  with 
AC  drive  and  stereotype  equipment. 
Oeorge  C.  Oxford,  Boise,  Idaho. 

F>0R  SALE:  SCOTT  Multi  Unit  Oc¬ 
tuple  Press,  first  class  condition.  July 
delivery.  Contact  Dave  Dryden,  Jour¬ 
nal-Tribune,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER  PLANT. 
Nothing  else  to  buy.  Consists  of  good 
Rotary  Newspaper  Press,  four  Lino¬ 
types,  Ludlow  type  cabinets,  all  in 
exceptionally  good  condition.  Going 
out  of  business  and  must  vacate  prem¬ 
ises.  Low  price.  Box  3466,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

FOR  SALE 

NEW  GE  MOTOR  DRIVE 
General  Electric  100  H.  P.  Full  Auto¬ 
matic  Newspaper  Press  Motor  Drive, 
alternating  current  220  volts  3  phase 
60  cycles,  packed  in  original  factory 
esses.  Immediate  delivery.  Detailed 
description  available.  Write  Box  3448, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CUTLER-HAMMER  40/3  H.  P.  two 
motor  full  automatic  newspaper  press 
drives  and  control  panels,  220  v.  3 
ph.  60  cy.  AC.  complete  with  resistors 
and  push  button  stations.  Used,  serv¬ 
iceable,  now  available.  Two  are  face¬ 
plate  type,  equipped  to  parallel ;  two 
are  cross  head  type,  will  also  parallel. 
Hand  casting  stereo  equipment  21H 
inch  cutoff,  several  pieces.  list  on  re¬ 
quest.  The  EASTERN  COLOR  PRINT¬ 
ING  CO.,  Waterbury  9t,  Connecticut. 


FOR  SALE  mats  18  to  36  pt.. 

I  Erie  Dispatch,  Er 

HOE  SIMPLEX 

20-40  page,  single  width,  cut¬ 

off;  AC  motor  equipment,  with  stereo. 

Available  3  or  4  months. 

HOE  SEXTUPLE 

Black  and  White  or  color,  21^4"  cut 
off,  double  folder,  end  feed. 

GOSS  OCTUPLE 

23  9/16”  cutoff;  with  spot  color.  AC 
motor  drive,  complete  stereo  equip¬ 
ment. 

8-PAGE  GOSS  COMET 

8-PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 
Angle  bar  model.  Available  June  1st. 

16  PAGE  SCOTT  ROTARY 
23  9/16”  cut-off;  AC  drive,  stereotype  - -  ■ .  -  ~ 

_  MECHANICAL  E( 

BEN  SHULMAN  va/z 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Suite  1724,  Phone:  BRyant  9-1132  „ 

Cable  Address :  “Shulpress  New  York"  Rotary  < 

_ _ _ _  Newspai 

ELROD  style  F  Material  Maker;  24-  Magazine  & 
Press,  sinple  width.  nrk.i  ri 

23  9/16"  cut-off,  with  complete  stereo.  DcN  bl 

equipment;  Hoe  twin-screw  full  page  500  Fifth  At 
Fat  Plate  Shaver;  Hoe  radial  arm  Telephone: 

rlat  Router;  Goss  heavy  duty  Dry 
Mat  Roller;  No.  25  Vandercook  full  . —  - 

PJt.  Proof  Press;  Amsco  “Pathfinder**  Press  sing 

Cabinet-type  Composing  Room  Saw;  wide).  1344  incl 
Curved  Casting  Boxes  and  Plate  Pin-  2144  inch  cut-off 
ishing  Machines  for  all  standard  sheet  details  a 

cuts;  Goss  Chipping  Block;  Speed  Editor  k  Pnblish 

Curved  Electric  Scorcher;  Metal  Pur-  - 

naces  from  1-ton  to  4-ton  capacity  for  WANTED:  Color 
both  Stereotype  and  Electrotype  use;  double  width  un 
Bsling  Presses,  both  new  and  used;  cutoff.  1454*  dia 
Stereo.  Chases,  both  new  and  used;  snrface.  Box  235, 
New  Hall  all-metal  Form  Tables;  39*  *nt.  34  North 
and  44'  Automatic  Power  Paper  Cut-  California. 

in'?’  ,J'bomas  W.  Hall  Company,  Inc.,  - - 

120  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  18.  " 

(Flint  St  Stsmford,  Connecticut  )  RUBBER  PI 

- - - EQU 

IS  D.ni:-  Could  use  direct 

t  GOSS  Decker  type  press  chine,  electrotype 
"“5  “**“  printing  mags-  heated  platen,  or 

^nr  a  number  of  years,  machine.  Tabloi. 
TiiJ  ^  Pall.  R.  S.  Stratton,  Compton  Printina 

Times,  St.  Petersburg,  Florida.  ington,  Los  Ange 

Editor  &  publisher  for  June  18,  1949 


HOLD  EVERYTHING! 

Stop  looltinq  and  turn  to  the  Classi¬ 
fied  Display  Section  for  a.  list  of  the 
largest,  most  modern  and  desirable 
newspaper  plant  equipment  ever  of¬ 
fered. 

BEN  SHULMAN 


ROTARY  PRESS  FOR  SALE 
Good  24-page  Potter  Rotary  press,  ! 
complete  with  electrical  and  stereo-  i 
type  equipment  except  mat  roller,  j 
$12,500.  21 V4  inch  cut-off,  prints  in  ] 

multiples  of  2  pages  up  to  20.  Ready 
for  shipment  on  or  abont  August  1. 
Can  now  be  seen  in  daily  use.  Daily  ! 
.Advertiser,  Lafayette,  Louisiana. 

FOR  SALE :  Duplex  Hat-bed  pre.ss,  se¬ 
rial  No.  670.  Five  pages  wide  which 
will  print  ten  pages  at  one  time.  Ac¬ 
cessories  included.  20  galley  page 
I'hases  and  1  double  page  chase.  Set 
rollers,  roller  cores  and  .A.  C.  motor 
equipment.  Some  extra  rollers.  -All  in 
good  condition.  Run  daily  until  30 
days  ago  when  replaced  hy  larger 
press.  No  broken  or  welded  parts. 
Natchez  Democrat,  Natchez.  Miss.  _ 

FOR  SALE— KELLY  CLIPPER  high¬ 
speed  cylinder  press;  14x20,'^  print. 
Excellent  condition.  Daily  Times, 
Niles.  Ohio. 

NEW  MAILING  GALLEYS  for  use 
with  Wing  mailers,  10  or  12  cm  width. 
Seasoned  hardwood,  aluminum  bottom, 
screw-tightening.  Durable  and  handy. 
24"  overall  length.  Write  for  quantity 
prices.  Gazette,  New  Albany,  Miss. 

ROUSE  RAND  SAW.  110  A.C.  Large 
model.  $350.  Monotype  Type  Caster. 
110  A.C.  Good  condition.  With  30 
and  36  pt.  Molds,  $400.  Also  for 
above,  12.  14.  18.  2T  Molds,  new.  $90 
each.  24  pt..  rebuilt.  $60.  36  fonts 
mats  18  to  36  pt.,  $45  font.  P.  Loesch. 
Erie  Dispatch,  Erie,  Pa. 


16  PAOE  one-to-one  DUPLEX  TUBU¬ 
LAR  PRESS  in  good  running  condi¬ 
tion.  Many  extra  gears,  rollers,  and 
extra  drive  shaft.  Westinghouse  rheo¬ 
stat  control;  30  h.p.  3  phase  A.C.  60 
cycle  1,750  rpm  Cline  motor.  Speed 
18.000  to  22.000  hour.  Will  demon¬ 
strate.  .$23,000.  Satisfactorily  han¬ 
dling  14.300  circulation,  hut  purchas¬ 
ing  larger  press  for  new  building.  Can 
deliver  in  August  1949.  E.  C.  Bishop, 
Publisher,  Daily  Times,  Palo  Alto, 
Calif. 


ROUSE  Band  Saw- 
Rouse  factory  rebiiiit 
40®/-  off  list.  .A.C.  motor 
TYPE  &  PRESS  OF  ILLINOIS.  Inc. 
Rand-McNally  Bldg.,  Chicago 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 

WANTED 

Rotary  and  Flatbed 
Newspaper  Presses 
Magazine  &  Gravure  Presses 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  18 
Telephone:  BRyant  9-1132 

GOSS  Press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide).  1344  Inch  printing  diameter, 
2144  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 
Editor  k  Pnblisher. 

WANTED:  Color  attachment  for  Goss 
double  width  unit-type  press,  2244- 
cutoff.  1454*  diameter  plate  printing 
surface.  Box  235,  Pasadena  Independ¬ 
ent,  34  North  Raymond.  Pasadena, 
California. 

Wanted 

RUBBER  PLATE  MAKING 
EQUIPMENT 

Could  use  direct  pressure  mat  ma¬ 
chine.  electrotypers  molding  press  with 
heated  platen,  or  rubber  plate  making 
machine.  Tabloid  to  full  page  size. 
Compton  Printing  Co.,  1029  W.  Wash¬ 
ington.  Los  Angeles. 


WANTED:  Two  unit  newspaper  press 
(32-page8)  or  four  unit  press  (64 
pages).  Units  preferably  with  color 
cylinders  for  printing  one  additional 
color  on  25  or  50  per  cent  of  pages. 
Double  folder.  Furnish  complete  in¬ 
formation  and  prices.  No  Brokers.  Box 
1517,  Editor  k  Pnblisher. _ 

WANTED 

Newspaper  presses  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypes.  j 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  &  Jefferson  Sts.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  22,  Pennsylvania. 

8-PAUE  DUPLEX  PRESS  with  tab- 
loid  attiielimcnt,  nioiiel  A  or  -AB,  high 
serial  number.  Box  3564,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ONE  Vi  FOLDER  FOR  A  G0^S~r7- 
tiiry  press.  Box  3539,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

THREE-UNIT  PRESS,  good  mechani¬ 
cal  condition,  double  folder,  48  page 
capacity,  21 '-i"  or  2244*  cutoff.  Must 
l)c  door  fed  and  have  roll  hoists,  also 
-\.C.  dr;ves  and  controls.  A.  E.  Ro-  i 
sene,  Diapatch  Pioneer  Press,  St.  Paul,  j 
Minn. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 

NEWSPAPER  PLANTS  allied  equip¬ 
ment.  dismantled,  moved,  erected,  local 
and  long  distance  service. 

w.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGING  CO.,  Inc. 

660  Bergen  St..  Brooklyn  17,  N.  Y. 
Tel.;  MAin  2-2231 


CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  INC. 

"Machinists  to  the  Printing  Industry" 
Division  of  Centre  Trucking  Co.,  Inc. 

55  experienced  years  installing,  mov¬ 
ing,  repairing,  rebuilding,  dismant¬ 
ling  all  type  of  press  and  its  allied 
equipment. 

The  largest  Mechanical  and  truck 
operating  organiza-tion  in  this  spe¬ 
cialized  field. 

24-hour  emergency  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

576  Washington  Street 
New  York  14,  N.  Y. 

Tel.:  WAtkina  4-2010 


MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling  entire  newspaper  planta. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

3626  31  St..  Long  Island  City  1,  N.  Y. 
_ STillwell  6-0098-0099. _ 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat-Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 

28  East  4th  St.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
_ Phone:  SPring  7-1740 _ 

WALLMAN  k  BAILEY 
Erecting,  Rebuilding,  Moving 
Entire  Newspaper  Plants 
975  N.  Church  St.,  or  452  Bluff  St. 
Rockford,  Ill.  Alton,  Ill. 

Ph.;  3-4164 _ Ph.;  2-1729 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PREiSS  ERECTORS 

Dismantling — Moving — Erecting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  Installationa 
Service  Nationwide 
738  N.  Victory  Blvd.,  Burbank,  Calif. 

BUSINESS— OPPORTUNITIES 

YOUR  POUR  INCH  AD  in  all  our 
four  Suffolk,  L.  I.,  weeklies,  12 
weeks.  $96.  Mpsaenger  Syndicate. 
Smithtown,  L.  I.,  New-  York. 


HAVING  STRUGGLE  WITH  FINAN¬ 
CES  AND  LABOR!  1  can  help  you. 
Fees  reasonable.  1  am  in  contact  with 
skilled  mechanic!  who  want  to  be¬ 
come  partners  on  fair  basia  in  going 
business.  If  yon  need  help,  write  me. 
J.  B.  (Billy)  Snider,  648  Noith 
Beach  Blvd.,  Bay  St.  Lonii,  Miss. 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


QUICK  SURE  WAY  TO 
MORE  WANT  AD  PROFITS! 


Parish  k  Pickett  Service  is  your  quick 
sure  way  to  more  Want  Ad  profits. 
Each  month's  issue  brings  you  practi¬ 
cal  staff-training  material,  sound  man¬ 
agement  tips,  sell-on-sight  campaigna, 
promotional  aids.  Personalized  counsal 
on  YOUR  problems  at  no  additional 
L-ost,  tool  Write  today  (or  FREE 
sample  of  the  Want  Ad  Service  that 
Makes  You  More  Money. 

PARISH  k  PICKETT 
Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plana 
News  Tower,  Miami  36,  Fla. 


CORRESPONDENTS  AND 
REPRESENTATIVES _ 

H.VVE  koO.M  tor  limited  number  of 
trade  magazine,  trade  association  cor¬ 
respondence  accounts.  Offer  benefit  of 
wide  contacts,  news  experience  in  all 
branches  government.  Gregory  Asso¬ 
ciates,  410  Colorado  Bldg.,  Washing¬ 
ton  5,  D.  C. 

FEATURES 

REUGIOUS  SPOTLIGHT 
1  column  cartoon  panel  lold  weekly 
from  coast  to  coast.  Matted  complete. 
Write  for  free  proofs.  Midwest  Syndi¬ 
cate.  Box  583.  Wheaton  Illinois _ 

'•  •  WHO’  SETHIS  MAN  ("  Unique  quiz 
featuring  thumbnail  biographies  of  fa¬ 
mous  personalities.  Test  reader  re¬ 
sponse  (or  one  month  tree.  Books, 
Ltd.,  4708  Cass  A-.e.,  Detroit  1,  Mich. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  —  Old 
enough  to  have  needed  experience, 
young  enough  to  have  ambition  to  go 
places,  aggressive  enough  to  take  hold 
of  department  and  chart  new  courses, 
willing  to  grow  with  a  growing  news¬ 
paper.  Box  3523,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


ADVER’nSING  MANAGER  thorough¬ 
ly  alert  to  all  promotional  opportuni¬ 
ties  as  well  as  sound  merchandiser. 
Permanent  poaition,  12,000  ABC  after¬ 
noon  paper  in  Missiisippi.  Box  3501, 
Editor  k  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 

SALESMEN 

WANTED 


Expanding  Group  of  Newspapers 
In  the  Troy-Albany-Saratoga 
Area. 

Here  are  splendid  opportunities  for 
several  ambitious,  energetic  young 
men.  25-35,  who  have  had  experi¬ 
ence  in  selling  newspaper  display 
advertising,  preferably  in  small  cit¬ 
ies  and  towns. 

A  liberal  drawing  account  is  given 
plus  plenty  of  INCENTIVE  to  earn 
SUBSTANTIAL  salary  in  commissions 
with  prompt  advancement. 

ACT  TODAY! 

Outline  your  sales  experience,  give 
age,  references,  and  indicate  whether 
you  have  your  own  car.  Box  3563, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING  SALESMANAGER  to 
supervise  solicitors  and  details  of  lo¬ 
cal  advertising  department;  do  some 
selling  and  have  knowledge  of  copy 
writing  and  layout.  Morning  and  even¬ 
ing  papers,  circulation  30,U00  in  Mid¬ 
dle  Atlantic  state.  Give  age,  family 
status  and  salary  desired.  Box  3515, 
Editor  Si  Publisher. 


CALIFORNIA  DAILY,  exclusive  in 
city  and  county,  needs  experienced, 
level-beaded  ad  manager  35  to  55 
years  old.  Good  salary.  Entire  depart¬ 
ment  on  bonus  for  production.  Give 
experience,  background,  references  in 
letter  to  Dean  Lesher.  Bank  of  Am¬ 
erica  Building,  Merced.  California. 


MALE  classified  MANAGER  for 
10,000  daily  near  Philadelphia.  Pres¬ 
ent  staff  3  girls.  This  is  a  "natural" 
classified  town  with  good  present  vol¬ 
ume.  Cun  be  further  developed.  Must 
have  car  for  selling  and  should  be  able 
to  train  new  personnel.  Our  organisa¬ 
tion  knows  of  this  ad.  State  back¬ 
ground  in  detail,  advising  present 
salary.  Box  3532.  Editor  Sc  Publisner. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN,  must  be 
experienced,  aggressive,  forceful,  to 
work  into  manager  position,  weekly- 
labor  .\FL  paper,  large  east  coast  city, 
salary  and  commission.  Box  3540, 
Editor  Publisiior. 


EXFiCl'TIVE — .Sales  position  in  clas¬ 
sified  department  on  large  Metropoli¬ 
tan  daily  -M..  K.  a-  S.).  .\lii.st  be  eX- | 
perieneed  in  all  classifications  and  j 
have  exo-Ilcnt  sales  record.  Ability  to 
handle  sales  force  and  correspondence  ' 
ill  assistant  managerial  capacity.  In-  | 
chide  education,  age,  marital  status, 
former  employers,  salary  expected,  and 
experience  in  sales  and  executive  work 
in  reply  to  eastern  newspaper.  Box 
3574.  Editor  A-  Publisher. 


PROGRESSIVE  small  daily  in  grow¬ 
ing  Virginia  community  wants  young 
single,  advertising  salesman.  Modest 
start,  good  opportunity  learn  and  ad¬ 
vance.  Car  desirable.  Give  complete 
details,  salary  desired.  Box  3570,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  OF  SOUTHERN  daily- 
newspaper  in  city  of  15,000  wants  an 
advertising  manager  with  ability,  ex¬ 
perience  and  background  sufiicient  to 
develop  into  business  manager.  This 
is  an  unusual  opportunity  for  a  per¬ 
manent  position  of  responsibility. 
New-spaper  has  no  competition  and  is 
published  in  new  plant  with  finest 
equipment.  Working  and  living  con¬ 
ditions  ideal.  Write  fully  about  your¬ 
self  and  state  your  salary  require¬ 
ments.  Wallace  Witmer  Company,  923 
Sterick  Bldg.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

YOUNG  WOMAN 

’’’his  is  it! 

HERE  is  .1  better  than  average  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  brighter  than  average 
young  w-oman  who  has  had  previous 
experience  in  successfully  selling  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  over  the  telephone. 
She  may  or  may  not  be  presently  em¬ 
ployed  but  .-.he  must  be  a  go-getter, 
intelligent  and  resourceful.  Circula¬ 
tion  30.009  daily  in  metropolitan  New- 
York  area.  5-day  w-eek.  good  salary 
and  opportunity.  Write  full  details  to 
Box  3577.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— ARTISTS 


ARTISTS 

We  S'9  oroouier?  of  Fred  Harman's 
"Rea  Ryder  Jim  Gary's  "Kinq  of 
the  Royal  Mounted,  "  and  Ray 
Sotto's  "Ozark  Ike"  Newspaper 
Comic  Strips  ss  -well  as  various 
Comic  Magazines.  We  are  in  need 
of  additional  artists  and  writers  for 
our  expansion  plans.  Salary  basis. 
Mail  or  bring  art  work,  Photos'-ats 
or  Reproductions  *o  Miss  Mills, 
Room  1212  2*'  Ave.,  New 

Yorl  C'tv 


HELP  WANTED— CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  for 
morning  daily  in  New  York  State. 
Young  man  with  ambition  to  go 
places.  Small  city  experience  prefer¬ 
red.  Box  3524,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  small  I 
town  daily.  Our  particular  need  ii  for  | 
a  young  man  who  understands  farmers 
and  can  sell  both  by  letter  and  man-  I 
to-man.  If  you  have  something  on  the  | 
ball  and  can  show  it  in  good  letters  : 
and  selling  talk,  you  may  be  the  man  ' 
we  want.  This  is  a  bigger  opportunity 
than  you  may  think. 

Daily  Jefferson  County  Union  I 
W.  D.  Hoard  &  Sons  Company  I 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wisconsin 


EXPERIENCED  CIRCULATION  pro- I 
mutiou  man  preferably  with  crew  work 
ciiiirc  state  including  city  of  over  mil¬ 
lion  on  east  coast,  commission  basis, 
selling  subscriptions  direct  to  busi- 
nc.-s  and  union  membei-.-> — only  wci-kly 
AFL  labor  paper  in  state.  Box  3547, 
Editor  A-  Publisher. 


_ HEL^WANTE^EDITORIAL  _ 

EDITOR — Top-notch  man  for  prize- 
winning  weekly  in  Fairfield  County. 
.Must  be  able  to  take  full  editorial 
charge  and  be  willing  to  work  hard.  | 
Give  experience,  salary  expected,  and 
references  and  write  to  J.  B.  Sur- 
gesnt.  Fairfield  News.  Fairfield.  Conn. 
EDITOR.  EXPERIEXCEM)  weekly  I 
■VFL  paper,  large  ea.st  coast  city,  must  I 
know-  makeup,  layout,  reporting,  edi¬ 
torial.  attend  union  meetings,  etc..  | 
aggre.ssivo.  forceful  speaker,  excellent  ^ 
Opportunity  for  man  willing  to  start  | 
at  nominal  salary  and  prove  worth.  [ 
Prefer  man  w-ith  present  or  past  union 
AFL  afliliations.  There  is  also  an  open¬ 
ing  for  a  reporter  under  30,  prefer¬ 
ably  with  college  training  and  new-s¬ 
paper  experience.  Box  3545,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

K  Dl  TORIAL  SALES-PRO  MOTION 
-MAN  ... 

Young  man  to  handle  sales  of  a  serv-  I 
ice  to  editors;  must  therefore  have 
excellent  new-s  and  editorial  back¬ 
ground;  be  able  to  write  persuasively; 
good  personality;  and  furnish  top  ref¬ 
erences  on  integrity  and  character. 
Right  man  can  earn  a  share  in  busi- 
ness.  Box  3561,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
FIFTY-YEAR-OLD  Chicago  weekly- 
newspaper  covering  a  major  national 
indusfr}-  needs  copy-desk  editor  to 
edit  correspondents’  copy  and  dictate 
condensations  of  speech  manuscripts. 
Copy-desk  experience  essential.  Col¬ 
lege  training  preferred.  F’ive-day  week. 
Box  3548,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

WORKING  EDITOR  to  take  charge  of 
newa  staff  of  tw-o.  Rocky  Mountain 
Daily.  2200  circulation,  solid  commnn- 
ify  bordering  on  area  w-here  Govern¬ 
ment  plans  half  billion  dollar  project, 
ifust  be  good  at  makeup,  copy  editing, 
head  writing.  Opportunity  to  grow 
w-ith  paper  and  train  as  assistant  to 
publisher.  Box  3553,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL  > 

JOURNEYMEN  WEB  PRESSSlEN. 
Permanent  situations  available.  Good 

climate.  Will  assist  in  finding  housing. 

Write,  call  or  wire  Pressroom  Fore¬ 
man,  The  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah. 

PRINTER  —  WHO  CAN  QUALIFY 
for  foremanship  of  Iowa  daily.  Most 
be  aggressive,  economical  producer. 
Well  equipped  plant.  Good  salary  to 
competent  man.  Daily  Newa,  Newton, 
low-a. 

SEVERAL  STEADY  SITUATIONS  on 
the  night  side  open  in  18-machine  Ohio 
plant.  Floor  men  or  combination. 
Sickness  benefits,  accident,  hospitali¬ 
zation.  pension  and  vacation.  Union 
Scale.  $2.30  per  hour.  All  replies 
treated  as  confidential.  Write  Box 
3552.  Editor  4  Publisher. 

WANTED— EXPERIENCED  INTER- 
TYPE  OPERATOR,  union,  permanent 
to  right  man,  for  straight  matter  and 
ada.  Afternoon  daily,  7  machines  in¬ 
cluding  04-4am.  For  further  informa¬ 
tion  write  Newt-Dispatch,  Michigan 
City.  Indiana. 


HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL 


COMPOSING  ROOM 
SUPERINTENDENT 

We  have  an  opening  for  an  experi¬ 
enced  composing  room  superinteudent 
of  mature  aud  considered  judgment. 
City  of  over  100,000  population  in  the 
healthful  climate  of  the  Southwest. 
Publisbiug  morning,  evening  and  Sun¬ 
day.  The  man  we  hire  must  have  the 
following  qualifications: 

1.  51ust  be  sober  and  experienced  in 
handling  men. 

2.  Must  have  organizational  ability 
aud  know  bow  to  control  costs. 

3.  Must  be  capable  of  assuming  full 
responsibility  and  management  of 
composing  room. 

4.  Must  have  a  thorough  working 
knowledge  of  union  law. 

This  is  NUT  a  working  foreman’s  job,  ! 
but  a  job  for  a  settled  man  who  wants  I 
to  make  a  permanent  connection  with  ' 
a  well  established  firm.  Good  salary  j 
to  Sturt  and  us  soon  as  ability  is 
proven  will  also  work  out  an  attrac-  | 
live  bonus  plan.  Please  do  not  apply  | 
unless  you  are  looking  for  a  perman-  i 
eiit  po.sitiun  with  a  good  future.  Kef-  ■ 
I'i'eiues  must  stand  close  examination.  : 
•Address  reply,  giving  full  iiiformatiou 
aiul  references,  to  Box  3551,  Editor 
A-  Publisher.  I 


MACHINIST  OR  MECHANICALLY 
inclined  man  for  situation  on  mid¬ 
west  daily — 9  linotypes,  2  monotypes. 
Apply  to  J.  Lea  DuErmit,  News-Jour¬ 
nal,  Middletown,  Ohio. 


HELP  WANTED— MISCELLANEOUS 

WANTED — -photographer,  also  engrav¬ 
er  or  eombiiiation  photo-engraver. 
Western  newspaper  12,000  circulation. 
Give  full  information  first  letter.  Box 
3578,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


ASSISTANT  TO  PUBLIC  RELA¬ 
TIONS  DIRECTOR — Leading  national 
trade  association  of  financial-engineer- 
ing-legul  type,  headquarters  Chicago, 
has  unusual  permanent  opening  as 
assistant  to  public  relations  director 
for  steady  man  with  sound  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspaper  experience.  Required : 
ability  to  write  acceptable  newspaper 
and  radio  publicity  copy,  to  get  and 
write  full-length  trade  journal  feature 
articles,  to  assist  in  editing  and  make¬ 
up  of  publications.  Man  desired  prob¬ 
ably  has  some  Washington,  New  York, 
Chicago  newspaper  and  press  associa¬ 
tion  background  in  general  assign¬ 
ment,  features,  financial.  Want  worker 
and  writer,  not  entertainer  or  contact 
man.  with  willingness  to  study  com¬ 
plicated  business  important.  Give  full 
details  of  experience  and  minimum 
salary  in  first  letter.  Best  recommen¬ 
dations  clippings  of  by-line  pieces 
from  recognized  publications.  Write 
Box  3554.  Editor  4  Publisher. 


HELD  WANTED— 
SALESMEN 


OUTSTANDING  sales  position  open, 

traveling  your  state,  selling  famous 

"Folks  to  Know"  directories  in  dail¬ 

ies  and  better  weeklies.  Our  men  earn 
$200  upward  weekly  the  year  around. 

Must  have  ear,  references,  proven 
sales  ability  and  be  free  to  travel. 
PUBLISHERS  FEATURE 
SERVICE.  INC. 

Tampa  Gas  Building,  Tampa,  Florida 


LITERARY  AGENCY  SERVICE 

NEW'SPAPEKMEN’S  AGENCY.  Arti¬ 
cles.  Books.  Fiction,  Plays  marketed. 
Bertha  Klausner,  130  B.  doth  St.,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


EXPERIENCED  production,  editorial- 
business.  seeks  position  on  small  daily, 
weekly,  trade  journal.  Edited  college 
daily,  two  years  Columbia  Law.  Per¬ 
manent  if  future.  Box  3576,  Editor 
A-  Pulilisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED^/" 
_ ADMINISTRATIVE 

MR.  PUBLISHER—  ' 

Do  you  liave  15,000  to  50,000  cirtc 
lationi  Advertising  or  Business  xT 
ager  of  wide  experience  both  local  u, 
uational  is  available.  Can  bring 
ideas  for  basic  selling  iu  both  proBj. 
tioii  and  solicitation;  expert  ud 
proved  sales  ability  aud  a  quality 
leadership  that  has  created  new*™', 
tliusiasm  and  increased  space.  i> 
impressive  record  in  publishing  sjc 
cess.  Want  to  locate  peniianently  i- 
medium  sized  city.  Mouey  not^to. 
important — in  fact — would  make  sn 
investment  if  publislu  r  would  lik- 
that  —  Protestant  —  late  forties  — 
healthy  and  active.  Box  3569  Edit«. 
Sc  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED- 
ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  Manager-Salesmsj 

36,  vet,  family  of  3,  teetotaler,  seeks 
position  with  progressive  weekly  o: 
semi-w  i-ekly  where  know-how.  per' 
sonality  and  ability  count.  Fully  ei- 
pcricnccd  sales,  layout,  copy,  produc¬ 
tion  and  general  newspaper  manice- 
ment.  Now  holding  pre-war  position 
ns  business  and  advertising  msnsget 
of  California  county-seat  semi-weekly. 
Want  to  locate  permanently  within 
250  mile.s  from  Kansas  City.  Bos 
3556,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


AVAII.ABLK  60  to  90  days— Adler- 
tising  manager-salesinaii.  25  jesn 
daily  newspapers,  retail  and  genersi 
Sober  and  conscientious.  Layout  sud 
copy  with  punch.  Southeastern  ststn 
preferred.  Box  3461,  Editor  i  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING— tho¬ 
roughly  experienced  Supervisor  8011- 
730M.  Excellent  record.  Reached  thi 
"top"  in  present  organization.  Quali¬ 
fied  for  Managership  in  spot  when 
opportunity  to  advance  is  not  limitel 
Best  references.  Complete  data  on  n- 
quest.  Box  3422,  Editor  4  Publiiher. 


15  YEARS  ADVERTISING  EXPERI 
ENCE — newspaper;  volume  depiK- 
inent  store.  Promotional  minded;  pre¬ 
fer  west  or  southw-pst  publication  of¬ 
fering  future  possibilities.  Honeii, 
conscientious  family  man.  A-1  refit- 
ences.  Excellent  public  relations  ret- 
ord.  Write  P.  O.  Box  304,  Terre 
Haute,  Ind. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
CARTOONISTS 


1  OUT  3  REPRINT  RECORD 
Nationally  recognised  editorial  cir 
tooni.st.  Young,  just  30,  good  biek- 
ground,  versatile  styles.  'Would  like 
change  of  climate.  Box  3513,  Gditot 
4  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

CARTOONIST 


Fifteen  years  experience  free-luiee 
editorial  cartoons  for  magazine). 
Three  years  on  one  paper  of  well- 
known  chain.  Have  done  cartoon)  lor  1 
one  of  top  papers  in  United  StaW- 
Mature,  black-pencil  style,  contciea- 
tious,  reliable. 

Will  go  anywhere  on  earth  for  i 
steady  job. 

R.  O.  BERG 
130  West  49th  Street 
New  York  19.  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED- 
_ CIRCULATION _ _ 

AGGRESSIVE  young  circulation  mu- 
ager.  Experienced  A.  B.  C.  GrwuiH 
engineer  can  engineer  yonr 
tion  climb.  Box  3557,  Editor  4  rib- 
liaher, _ _ 

100%  INCREASE  Circulation  and  Bu- 
venue  in  4  years  (limited  newspnnt.) 
36%  increase  past  year.  21  i 
qualifying  experience.  AggressiW-Ir 
onomicsl  Operator.  Publisher  witk 
underdeveloped  Circulation-Reve))* 
potential  assured  results.  Salsry  u* 
commission  or  bonus  basis.  EsrooP 
now  $6,000.  Age  39.  Family.  Md)|_ 
Veteran.  Located  South.  Interview* 
no  expense  to  Publisher  reqn))t)* 
Box  3509.  Editor  4  Publisher. 


EDITOR  & 


1. 1  S  H  E  R  for  Tune  18,  IW 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CIRCULATION 


CIKGULATIOX  manager  capable  of 
handliBg  circulation  on  daily  of  3,000 
to  150,000  circulation.  Thorougbly 
familiar  with  A.  U.  C.,  Little  Mer¬ 
chant  Plan.  Experienced  in  starting 
t  new  dailies.  Prefer  South.  J.  E.  King, 
3492  ilagnolia.  Beaumont,  Texas. 


CIRCULATION  Manager — seventeen 
•cars  of  solid  productive  experience 
in  ill  phases  of  circulation  work  plus 
working  knowledge  of  other  newspa¬ 
per  departments — efficient  organiser 
snd  can  operate  at  minimum  cost.  42 
years,  married,  family.  Box  3452, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SEASONED  CIRCULATOR.  25  Years’  1 
experience  in  city  and  country,  both  | 
A.  il.  and  P.  M.  fields.  Thoroughly 
trained  in  all  phases  of  inside  de-  | 
tails  and  outside  production.  Box  | 

34S5,  Editor  Jc  Publisher.  ' 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CORRESPONDENTS 


J.  C.  DONAHUE  JR. — 134  rue  Legen¬ 
dre.  Pans  17,  Prance,  MARcadet  82-75. 
Traveling  frequently  Western  Europe.  | 
KKPORTEU,  neATUUE  WRITER  for  I 
daily,  db.UUO  ein  Illation,  leaving  July  : 
for  year  in  Western  Europe,  po.ssibly 
Egypt-  .1.  B  journalism.  Syracuse  1 
I'n'iversity ;  w  inner  of  1946  -VNPA 
Jiiurnalisi’ii  .Vwanl  Lorraine  Lowden,  I 
223-29th  Street,  Newport  News,  Va. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

able  copy  RK.VDER — Sober,  de¬ 
pendable  experienced  man  seeks  per¬ 
manent  berth.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Box  3506.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

.ABLE  newsman;  39.  all-around  met¬ 
ropolitan  experience;  published  week¬ 
ly;  uses  speed  graphic;  college  grad¬ 
uate;  seeks  editing  post  in  Chicago  or 
suburbs.  Box  3514.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

.ABLE  young  man,  22,  M.A.  Journal¬ 
ism  New  York  University  P’aculty  as¬ 
sistant.  Department  of  Journalism, 
Energetic,  will  go  anywhere.  Excellent 
recommendations.  Box  3511,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

.ALL-.AROUNI)  m-wsman  seeks  oppor¬ 
tunity  on  alert  newspaper.  His  ex¬ 
perience:  sports  editorship,  wire  serv¬ 
ice  in  state  capital,  special  projects 
writer  for  eastern  daily.  Has  com¬ 
prehensive  background  in  labor, 
auiuseineiit.  color,  humor  assignments. 
Interested  in  sports  or  features. 
Single,  mid-twenties.  Box  3558.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

.APPRENTlC’E.'sHlP  on  daily  wanted. 
College  graduate.  Ex-G.I.  Box  3575, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

A  PULITZUrPRiZE  WINNEfR~ Pay- 
unimportant — That’s  not  me.  I’m  just 
a  good,  conscientious  reporter  with 
no  aversions  to  high  pay.  Box  3542, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR.  prominent 
Western  Semi-Weekly,  seeks  position 
on  progressive  Daily.  Box  3550,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

ATTENTION  FLORIDA 

Small  town  daily  city  editor.  25.  mar¬ 
ried.  seeks  permanent  Florida  editor¬ 
ial  position.  ABJ  honor  graduate.  To 
be  in  Florida  July  10  through  16  for  [ 
interviews.  Write  Box  3572.  Editor  I 
i  Publisher. _ 

AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY.  June 
graduate.  Journalism  B.S.  from  New 
York  University,  school  and  Army  ex¬ 
perience,  seeks  cub  reporting,  junior 
editor  work.  Prefer  Northeast  but  will 
go  elsewhere.  Box  3502,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 

C.AN  you  use  reporter  with  five  years 
experience  on  metropolitan  daily 
(130,000  circulation)  and  with  press 
association !  Have  also  done  P.R.  for 
charity  organization  and  worked  on 
trade  journal.  Can  do  make-iip  and 
heads.  New  York  City  or  commuting 
distance.  Woman,  married,  young. 
»lert.  attractive.  Box  3540,  Editor  I 
«  Publisher. _ 

COLLEGE  grad  ’49  seeks  position  on  I 
daily  or  weekly  as  reporter.  Prepared 
*®,*ork  and  make  self  generally  use¬ 
ful.  Elizabeth  Jordan.  786  3rd  Ave., 
New  York,  N  Y 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


I  Seek  Editorship 
With  Satisfying  Future. 

Back  My  Search  With 
7  Years  On  All  Beats 
As  Reporter,  City  hiditor 

Solid  News  Understanding 
Both  Metro,  Small  City- 

Reputation  Built  On 

AGGKES.sIVENESS 

AW.AKENESS 

ACCURACY 

IMAGINATION 

INITIATIVE 

Editorial  Prize  Winner 

Now  Trusted  City  Editor 
Am  Keen  Newsman  Who 
Wants  Direction  Of 
Editorial  Department 
Eastern  Mi-dium  Daily- 
Married,  30,  Veteran 

Box  3538,  Editor  &  Publisher 


.VW.ARD  w-iniier,  AB,  SDX  now  on 
45.000  daily  seeks  permanence.  Three 
years  reporting,  features,  desk.  Mar¬ 
ried  veteran.  Box  3530,  Editor  &  Pub- 

lislier. _ 

E.AGER  to  obtain  copydesk  or  re¬ 
porter  job  on  medium-size  newspaper. 
Some  experience.  Managing  editor, 

,  college  daily.  A.B.  journalism  gradu¬ 
ate,  24,  single.  Box  3413,  Editor  & 

'  Publisher. 

EX  PAR.A'fROGPER,  Dartmouth  grad 
Would  jump  at  job  that  someone  had 
For  ambitious  neophyte 
Intent  on  learning  how  to  write. 

Box  3573,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  newspaper  woman 
would  like  reporting  or  desk  job  on 
daily  or  good  weekly.  Handle  either 
society  or  general  news:  know  lay¬ 
out.  head  writing;  can  write  advertis¬ 
ing  copy;  hold  degree  in  journalism. 
Box  3560,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
EXPERIENCED  REPORTElTor  copy 
desk  man,  25.  married,  B.-A.  degree, 
does  photography,  wants  job  on  me¬ 
dium  or  small  daily.  Go  anywhere. 
Box  3544.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
FELLOW  NrA;ME^PRE^,  23.  seeks 
daily  cityside.  sports,  or  copy  desk 
w-ork.  Vet.  BS.I.  SDX.  Larry  Press, 
105  Pinehiirst,  New  York  City. 

HARVARD  ’49,  OUM  LAUDE  — 
Know's  nothing,  but  wants  to  learn. 
Married.  Veteran.  Prefer  West.  Box 
3436,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

HOW  ABOUT  opportunity  to  prove 
my  value  to  you  I  Journalism  gradu¬ 
ate;  ambitious,  personable.  Seeks  op¬ 
portunity.  Go  anywhere  in  the  United 
States.  Box  3565,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
I’VE  GOT  A  LOT  TO  LEARN  I  know, 
but  I  do  have  initiative,  energy  and 
am  trustworthy.  Journalism  graduate 
of  B’eh.  '49  desires  connection  -with 
small  Michigan  daily.  Two  years  ex¬ 
perience  on  campus  daily  on  general 
assignment,  sports  writing,  and  make¬ 
up.  Write  Marshall  Dorazio,  5757 

Garland.  Detroit  13,  Michigan. _ 

JOURNALISM  graduate.  23,  some  ex¬ 
perience.  Salary  secondary,  go  any¬ 
where.  Single.  Veteran.  Box  3541, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

JOURNALISM  M.A.,  University  of 
Missouri,  reporter,  copy,  editorial  ex¬ 
perience  seeks  post  on  medium-sized 
daily.  Will  go  anywhere.  Box  3567, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


JOURNALIST  —  Family  Man;  Long 
experience  in  England,  Egypt  and  the 
U.  S.  Staff  correyiondent  to  leading 
Alexandria  daily.  Egypt.  Former  As¬ 
sistant  Editor.  New  York  Daily.  For¬ 
mer  dhlegate  UNO.  Seeks  full  or  part 
time  duties.  Complete  editorial  or 
publishing  including  Middle  East 
news  and  expert  advice.  Highest  refer- 
ences.  Box  3543,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER-REWRITE.  23.  single. 
B.A.  3  years  experience  New  York  I 
daily.  Army  correspondent,  public  ; 
relations.  Box  3555.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 


REPORTER — rewrites — sports ;  small 
daily  and  radio  news  experience.  De¬ 
pendable  all  beats.  Journalism  de¬ 
gree.  Travel  anywhere.  Box  3559. 
Editor  Jt  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  for  June  18,  194? 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

REPORTER,  two  years  general  ex¬ 
perience,  now-  on  25,UOO  circulation 
daily,  wants  job  in  town  with  hous¬ 
ing.  Journalism  degree.  South  pre- 
ferred.  Box  3537,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  young,  college  grad.  Ex¬ 
perience  with  New-  Y’ork  Times.  Now- 
have  by-line  with  theatrical  weekly. 
Seeks  opportunity,  prefer  east.  Box 
356e.  Editor  A-  Publisher. 

REPORTER — 1  year  Durham  Herald; 
2  years  reporter-rewrite,  Univeraity 
News  Bureau;  UNO  graduate;  24; 
newspaper  or  magazine.  Arthur  Stam- 
ler,  104  West  70  St.,  New  York  City. 


REVOLVING  S.O.B.  (references), 
still  employed  despite  diligent  efforts 
to  contrary  but  in  B.O.M.  Siberia, 
wasting  vast  potentialities  (references 
doubtful)  because  of  squeeze-out  by 
frat-brotliers,  wants  top  job  in  news  | 
where  dearly-bought  variety  of  experi¬ 
ence  counts  on  self-respecting  paper 
in  Southeast  owned  by  man  who  built 
it  himself.  Brief  college,  no  degree 
but  honorary  SDX,  married,  two  kids. 
39,  want  good  but  not  exorbitant  pay  . 
w-itli  chance  at  interest  in  return  for 
results.  Box  3566,  Editor  Jt  Pub-  | 
lisher.  i 


SPORTS  Writer,  16  years’  experience 
on  midwestern  daily,  circulation  100,- 
000.  Sound  working  knowledge  of  all 
phases  sports  page  publication, 
straight  coverage,  feature  writing, 
culumn  writing,  makeup,  desk  work 
and  department  administration.  37 
years  old.  graduate  of  leading  mid- 
western  university,  married,  two  chil- 
ilren.  Locality  no  object.  Box  3504, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

TELEGRAPH  or  general  news  editor 
on  small  Southern  daily.  Top  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  news  room  departments. 
$50.  Box  3470,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TO  LIBERAL  PUBLISHERS 
Pulitzer  fellow,  34,  family  man;  pro¬ 
gressive.  Has  reported,  edited,  written 
editorials;  corresponded  4  years  in 
Eurasia.  Oonstructive  job  interests 
more,  yes,  even  than  money.  Box  3449, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WOMAN-REPORTER — 15  years  ex¬ 
perience,  Missouri  graduate,  good  per¬ 
sonality.  Write  any  type  of  news. 
Available  around  Sept.  1.  Prefer  New 
York  metropolitan  area.  A-1  refer¬ 
ences.  Now  employed.  Give  complete 
details  as  to  job,  salary,  etc.  Box 
3571,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

TWO  GIRL  REPORTERS,  22  and  28. 
want  jobs  in  same  Ticinity;  prefer 
medium  daily.  Journalism  graduates; 
experience,  publicity  and  small  daily. 
Write  Box  3866,  TSCW  Station,  Den¬ 
ton,  Texas. 


WOMAN,  24.  completing  Master’s 
work  Syracuse.  Prefers  editorial  on 
daily.  Experience  with  State  Press 
A.ssociaf ion.  Handles  camera,  go  any¬ 
where.  Miss  Betty  Baderraan,  313  De 
B’orest  Rd.,  Syracuse  3,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  DESK  MAN  AND  REPOR’T- 
ER.  'IVo  years  metropolitan  experi¬ 
ence.  Single,  25,  Missouri  graduate. 
Will  travel.  Seeks  desk  or  combina¬ 
tion  desk-reporter.  Box  3518.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS— WANTED— 
INSTRUCTORS 


COLLEGE  press  superintendent  and/ 
or  journalism  and/or  printing  instruc¬ 
tor.  Prefer  southwest  or  West  coast. 
Box  3443,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
MECHANICAL 


PRESSMAN  STEREO  FOREMAN 
Duplex  Tubular,  Union,  Employed. 
Married.  Anxious  to  settle  in  friendly 
community.  Highest  references.  Will 
go  anywhere.  Box  3499,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


PHOTOGRAPHER  —  8  years  news, 
publicity  and  all  'round  experience. 
Y’oung,  married,  veteran.  Just  re¬ 
turned  from  3  years  in  Japan  as 
(civilian)  photographer  and  photo¬ 
editor  for  Army  Public  Information. 
.411  locations  considered.  Write  Box 
3441,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER,  own 
equipment,  $65  per  week.  Available. 
October.  Box  3457,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


COLLEGE  GRADUATE,  35.  daily, 
wire  service,  public  relations  and 
public  speaking  experience.  Now  in 
public  relations.  Box  3562,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY 

LIQUIDATION  SALE 

of  the  Machinery,  Equipment,  and  Supplies  of 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  RECORD 

317  North  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

18  INTERTYPES,  serial  nos.  12,000  to  17,000,  including  Models  0,  OSM 
3/3,  H  4,  F  2/2,  F  4/4,  G  4,  snd  G  4/4,  Mixers. 

22  LINOTYPES,  including  16  Model  8’s,  serial  nos.  over  54,000;  also  Models 
25.  26,  and  L-R. 

136  Fonts  Linotype  &  Intertype  MATS,  with  43  extra  Magazines. 

LUDLOW  Typecaster,  with  9  Cabinets  and  180  Fonts  Ludlow  Mats. 

ELROD  Material  Maker,  Model  E,  with  7  Molds. 

STEREO  DEPARTMENT  including  2  Heavy  Duty  Mat  Rollers,  3  Sta-Hi 
Formers,  3  Scorchers.  2  Plat  Shavers,  2  Saw  Trimmers,  2  Radial  Routers. 
5000J  electric  Furnace.  72  Chases,  and  20  Turtles. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  Equipment  including  Steel  Ad  Cabinets.  12  ft.  Steel 
Make-up  Tables,  Vandercook  Proof  Presses.  Saw-Trimmers.  Band-Saws. 
Rotary  Miterer,  etc. 

JOB  PRINTING  DEPARTMENT  including  Kelly  C.  12  x  18  Little  Giant. 
12  X  18  C.  &  P..  Multigraph  Model  66,  34K'  Craftsman  Power  Cutter 
Model  55  Baum  Felder,  Steel  Stones,  Steel  Cabinets,  and  Miscellaneous 
Items. 

COMPLETE  PHOTOENGRAVING  DEPARTMENT 


(Sale  Starts  June  20,  1949) 

WRITE  —  WIRE  —  PHONE 

BEN  SHULMAN 

Philadelphia  Phone:  WALNUT  2-7410 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


President  Truman  didn't  show 
a  large  grasp  of  his  subject 
when  he  declared  the  increase 
in  trials,  investigations  and 
charges  of  espionage  and  dis¬ 
loyalty  were  the  result  of 
"headline  hunting  ’  That,  ap¬ 
parently,  is  his  modern  version 
of  a  "red  herring."  The  new’ 
phrase,  unfortunately,  carries 
the  implication  that  the  news¬ 
papers  are  somehow  involved. 
Thus,  the  currently  popular 
pastime  of  smearing  the  news¬ 
papers  is  abetted. 

Let’s  see  how  these  trials  and 
investigations  stack  up. 

The  Coplon  trial  in  Washing¬ 
ton  and  the  trial  of  11  Commu¬ 
nist  leaders  in  New  York  were 
the  direct  outgrowth  of  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  investigations. 
Does  President  Truman  mean 
the  FBI  is  "headline  hunting?  " 

The  Hiss-Chambers  trial  came 
about  through  a  New  York 
grand  jury  indictment  of  Hiss. 
Is  the  grand  jury,  or  maybe 
New  York's  U.  S.  attorney, 
"headline  hunting,”  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent?  Maybe  Hiss  is  seeking 
publicity,  although  he  picked  a 
poor  way  to  do  it.  The  same 
could  be  said  for  Chambers. 

That  leaves  only  the  Hicken- 
looper  Lilienthal  affair  on  Capi¬ 
tol  Hill  and  the  activities  of  the 
Un  American  Activities  Com¬ 
mittee.  Perhaps  the  Congress¬ 
men  are  hunting  headlines.  If 
the  charge  is  to  stick  anywhere, 
it  logically  belongs  there.  But 
almost  anything  a  Senator  or 
Congressman  does  on  Capitol 
Hill  is  worth  headlines  of  some 
size.  The  charge  could  be  lev¬ 
eled  almost  any  time  at  any  one 
of  them. 

At  any  rate,  the  headlines 
have  been  provided  for  the 
newspapers.  They  haven't  gone 
around  seeking  them  out.  May¬ 
be  President  TYuman  would  like 
to  debate  the  proposal  that  the 
headlines  have  been  too  big  on 
these  stories.  We'll  take  the 
negative. 

• 

The  Bureau  of  Census  figures 
on  employment  and  unemploy¬ 
ment  released  a  week  ago  have 
been  the  subject  of  much  com¬ 
ment.  In  our  opinion,  the  Bu¬ 
reau  over-emphasized  a  rise  in 
unemployment  and  de-empha-- 
sized  a  rise  in  over-all  employ¬ 
ment.  The  unemployment  figure 
has  received  all  the  publicity 
and  experts  of  all  kinds  would 
have  us  believe  our  economy  is 
on  the  skids.  Walter  Reuther 
rushes  to  the  White  House  for 
an  interview  with  the  President 
on  what  plans  the  administration 
has  for  "priming  the  pump,"  or 
taking  up  the  slack,  or  what 
have  you.  That  and  a  few  simi¬ 
lar  gestures  by  other  people 
tend  to  scare  the  American  peo 
pie  without  reason. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  deny 
that  in  some  industries  there 
have  been  wholesale  layoffs. 
But,  acaording  to  the  Census 
Bureau,  the  picture  as  a  whole 
isn’t  too  dark. 

Who’s  trying  to  kid  who? 

Employment  increased  by 
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900,000  from  April  9  to  May  14 
to  a  total  of  58,694,000.  Non- 
agricultural  employment  was  off 
about  280,000  while  farm  work¬ 
ers  increased  1.500,000.  At  the 
same  time,  full-time  employ¬ 
ment  (35  hours  or  more  per 
week  per  person)  increased  by 
2,000,000. 

The  Bureau  says  total  unem¬ 
ployment  increased  273.000  to 
the  new  postwar  high.  That  is 
about  20.000  more  than  it  was 
estimated  in  February  we  would 
have  at  this  time.  The  rise  in 
unemployment  against  the  cus¬ 
tomary  trend  might  be  attribu 
ted,  according  to  the  Bureau,  to 
a  sudden  rush  of  students  ^or 
summer  or  permanent  positions. 
The  Bureau  stated  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  increase  in  unem¬ 
ployment  could  be  traced  to 
"young  persons  of  high  school 
and  college  age.’’ 

Naturally,  the  picture  isn’t  as 
good  as  it  could  be.  But  even 
during  the  war  the  experts  fig¬ 
ured  this  country  would  always 
have  in  excess  of  two  million 
unemployables  for  various  reas¬ 
ons.  We've  got  more  than  that 
now  but  by  no  means  could  the 
figure  be  interpreted  to  mean 
that  the  country  is  going  to  the 
dogs. 

We  can’t  overlook  unemploy¬ 
ment  figures  and  say  they  don’t 
mean  anything.  However,  con¬ 
stant  emphasis — as  we  have  had 
in  the  last  10  days — on  a  rise 
in  unemployment  in  the  face  of 
a  larger  increase  in  employment 
can  only  produce  a  bad  case  of 
economic  jitters.  And  that  ain’t 
good.  The  facts  don’t  warrant  it. 
At  least.  President  Truman  says 
he’s  not  alarmed. 

•  •  * 

While  the  Hoover  Commis¬ 
sion  recommendations  have  m?t 
heavy  opposition  in  Washington, 
as  was  generally  expected,  they 
are  receiving  growing  support 
among  the  people.  Newspaper 
efforts  in  this  regard  have  play¬ 
ed  a  part  in  the  movement. 

One  of  those  in  the  front  row 
of  leaders  is  the  Jackson 
( Mich. )  Citizen  Patriot.  A 
front-page  editorial  telling  its 
readers  what  they  can  do  about 
the  Hoover  Commission  sugges¬ 
tions  were  accompanied  by  cou¬ 
pons  for  them  to  mail. 

"The  Hoover  Commission  rec¬ 
ommendations,  as  reported  in 
our  news  columns,  will,  if 
adopted,  save  from  three  to  four 
billion  dollars  annually.  That’s 
more  money  than  it  cost  to  run 
the  whole  federal  government 
20  years  ago,’’  said  the  Citizen 
Patriot  editorial. 

"The  AP  says  that  budget 
bureau  analysts  figure  about  a 
third  of  the  recommendations 
can  be  put  into  effect  by  .simple 
Presidential  or  departmental  or¬ 
der.  Congressional  action  is 
needed  for  the  rest” 

The  four  coupons,  which  read¬ 
ers  were  asked  to  mail  to  the 
Government  Editor  at  the  Citi¬ 
zen  Patriot,  were  addressed  to 
President  Truman,  Senators 
Vandenburg  and  Ferguson,  and 
Congressman  Michener. 


"Because  I  believe  that  bil¬ 
lions  can  be  saved  and  efficiency 
improved  b.v  putting  into  effect 
the  recommendations  of  the 
commission  on  organization  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  ( the  Hoover  Commis¬ 
sion)  I  urge  that  you  make 
every  effort  to  obtain  early  pas¬ 
sage  of  necessary  legislation” 
President  Truman  was  asked  in 
the  same  language  to  “make 
every  effort  to  carry  out  this 
program” 

Editor  Carl  M.  Saunders  states 
that  coupons  “are  piling  into  the 
office  faster  than  the  response 
from  any  other  program  we 
have  undertaken”  He  has  sent 
tearsheets  to  editors  all  over 
the  country  with  the  suggestion 
they  might  want  to  repeat  the 
same  general  idea.  “One  little 
newspaper  in  Jackson  can’t  get 
very  far."  he  said. 

The  idea  of  coupons  or  bal¬ 
lots  in  newspapers  whereby 
readers  can  express  their  opin¬ 
ions  directly  on  important  is¬ 
sues  of  the  day  seems  to  be 
spreading  rapidly.  The  device 
is  a  good  one  which  creates 
among  readers  a  greater  interest 
in  government  affairs  and  a 
feeling  of  closer  alliance  with 
their  government  when  they  are 
confronted  with  the  realization 
that  they  can  do  something 
about  these  things  if  they  wish. 
■ 

2  Fly  to  Formosa 
To  Get  Girl  Orphan 

A  six-year-old  Chinese  waif 
was  the  heroine  of  a  story  that 
sent  two  New  York  Daily  News 
staffers  fiying  to  the  Far  East 
this  week. 

Joe  Martin,  reporter,  and  Bill 
Wallace,  photographer,  flew  to 
the  island  of  Formosa  after  the 
News  had  cut  through  yards  of 
government  red  tape  to  bring 
the  Chinese  orphan  to  a  local 
ex-GI  who  four  years  ago  cared 
for  the  wounded  tot  in  an  old 
C-47  fuselage. 

Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  intervened  on  request  of 
his  wife,  to  whom  News  staffers 
appealed  after  they  obtained  a 
U.  S.  immigration  quota  num¬ 
ber  for  the  girl.  As  E  &  P  went 
to  press.  Mr.  Martin  and  Mr. 
Wallace  were  still  waiting  for 
her  arrival  in  Formosa. 

Richard  W.  Clarke,  executive 
editor  of  the  News,  said  the  cost 
of  transportation  alone  for  the 
two  newsmen  and  the  girl  would 
be  $4,000.  Cables,  expenses  and 
other  items  might  bring  the  cost 
to  $10,000  before  the  assignment 
is  completed,  he  said. 

■ 

Named  as  Cartoonist 

Cleveland,  O.  —  Edward  D. 
Kuekes,  an  artist  on  the  paper 
since  1922,  has  been  named  Vi¬ 
toria!  cartoonist  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer.  He  succeeds 
the  late  Hal  Donahey,  for  whom 
he  substituted  on  numerous  oc¬ 
casions. 

■ 

Tornado  Town  Fund 

Omaha,  Neb. — When  a  tor¬ 
nado  struck  Belvidere,  Neb., 
killing  three  persons,  the  Omaha 
World-Herald  started  a  rehabili¬ 
tation  fund  with  $250.  Within 
a  week,  the  fund  had  risen  to 
$3,000. 
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E&P  CALENDAR 

June  19-24 — National  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency  Network 
18th  annual  national  confe^ 
ence,  Northernaire  Hotel 
Three  Lakes,  Wis. 

June  20-21 — Audit  Bureau  ^ 
of  Circulations,  board  meet¬ 
ing,  Seigniory  Club,  Monte¬ 
bello,  Que. 

June  20-23 — Association  of 
Newspaper  Classified  Man 
agers,  convention.  Commo¬ 
dore  Perry  Hotel,  Toledo,  0 

June  20-23 — Printing  Edu¬ 
cation,  24th  annual  confer 
ence.  Pressmen’s  Home,  'Ten¬ 
nessee. 

June  23 — California  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  News  Execu¬ 
tives’  Conference,  Stanford 
University,  Palo  Alto. 

June  24 — Printing  Indu^ 
try  of  America,  meeting, 
Statler  Hotel.  Detroit. 

June  24-25  —  California 
Editors’  Conference,  Stanford 
University,  Palo  Alto. 

June  2-1-25  —  Michigan 
Press  Assn.,  summer  outing, 
Topinabee  Hotel,  Mullet 
Lake,  Cheboygan,  Mich. 

June  26  —  New  Mexico 
Press  Assn.,  summer  conven 
tion,  Ruidoso. 

June  26-29  —  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Assn., 
convention.  Hotel  Roosevelt. 
New  Orleans.  La. 

June  27-30 — International 
Circulation  Managers’  Assn., 
“Golden  Jubilee”  convention, 
Sheraton  Hotel.  Chicago. 

June  27-Julv  1— American 
Newspaper  Guild,  annual 
convention,  Deshler  -  Wallick 
Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Ethridge  Returns 

Washington  —  Mark  Ethridge 
told  newsmen  here  June  16  that 
he  had  resigned  as  chief  of  the 
United  States  Mission  to  Pales¬ 
tine  to  return  to  his  duties  as 
publisher  of  the  Louiitille 
( Ky. )  Courier-Journal  ni 
Times.  Barry  Bingham,  Jr, 
president  and  editor,  has  beo 
named  to  the  Economic  Coop^ 
ation  Administration  in  Paris 
■ 

Homer  Guck  Dies; 
Ex-Hearst  Executive 

Chicago — Homer  Guck,  71, 
former  publisher  of  the  Chicago  ^ 
Herald  &  Examiner,  died  of  a  f 
heart  attack  in  a  hospital  at  Nor 
way,  Wis.,  June  15.  Mr.  Guck 
was  stricken  while  motoring 
with  his  wife,  Beatrice,  from 
their  home  here  to  Eagle  Bar 
bor,  Mich. 

He  attended  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  while  there  became 
a  reporter  for  the  old  Chicago 
Evening  Journal  in  1900.  He 
later  joined  the  Houghto* 
(Mich.)  Mining  Gazette,  rising 
to  editor.  After  a  short  exem- 
sion  into  the  insurance  and 
banking  field.  Mr.  Guck  joiw 
the  Hearst  Newspapers  in  19^ 
as  assistant  business  manager  <s 
the  New  York  Evening  Jourw 
He  served  successively  as  gw- 
eral  manager  of  the  San  Fmo- 
cisco  (Calif.)  Examiner,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  president  of  the  (^ 
cago  Herald  &  Examiner  and 
the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Times. 
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Ml  they  asted  was  an  even  keak 


Building  a  new  country  took  courage.  But  there 
were  men  and  women  ready  to  risk  their  futures  — 
even  their  lives  — for  an  ideal.  All  they  asked  nas 
an  even  break. 

The  American  way  of  life  is  based  o!i  that  principle 
of  an  eveti  break.  Just  give  an  American  a  chance 
to  get  ahead  — using  his  own  vision  and  personal 
initiati\c  — and  he'll  go  on  from  there. 

But  when  government  goes  into  business,  in  com- 
|H'tition  with  its  own  citizens,  the  American  ideal  of 
an  even  break  is  destroyed.  Yuv  government  in  busi¬ 
ness  demands  special  privileges  that  are  denied  to 
people  in  business. 


Take  government  power  systems,  for  instance. 
They  pay  no  Federal  taxes.  They  can  get  money 
from  the  I .  S.  Treasury  at  little  or  no  interest. 
Even  their  losses  can  he  made  up  from  the  pockets 
of  the  taxpayers. 

On  the  other  hand.  America’s  />?/.s///e.s\s-managed 
elei-tric  light  and  power  companies  are  self-support¬ 
ing.  Like  all  of  American  business,  they  pay  their  full 
share  of  taxes,  and  fair  interest  on  any  money  they 
borrow.  And  they've  built  in  America  the  most  and 
best  electric  service  in  the  world.  There  are  new 
frontiers  in  electric  living  still  to  he  opened.  Busi¬ 
ness  men  can  do  the  job  better  than  bureaucrats. 


Back  again  Jul,  31  -"MEET  CORLISS 
ARCHER."  CSS,  9  P.  M.,  Eastern  Time. 


America’s  business-managed,  tax-paying 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  COMPANIES*^ 


tt  Campany  names  on  request  tram  this  magaiine 


Prinvej  In  U.  S  A 
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A.B.C.  FIGURES  TELL  THE  STORY; 


ONLY  THE  NEWS  reports  its 
Home  Delivered  Circulation  to 
advertisers— a  figure  you  deserve 
to  know  before  you  advertise 
in  any  newspaper. 


ONLY  THE  NEWS  can 

report  a  Home 
Delivered  City  Zone 
Circulation  percentage 
of  58.2%. 


ONLY  THE  NEWS  can  report  a  Home 
Delivered  Circulation,  for  March,  19fi, 
of  64,072— a  jump  of  22,709  since  1941! 
That’s  because  the  news  is  a  qualit} 
product  designed  for  home  readersldp. 
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